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Cuarter V. I rise 1N THE WoRLD. 


id in my childhood I had regarded Hauteville Hall as a kind of 
enchanted castle of fairy legend, I had still better ground for the 

pleasant fancy after the coming of Lady Barbara Lestrange ; for my 
life underwent a transformation as sudden and complete as that which 
befalls the prince who, after pining for years in the guise of some re- 
pulsive beast, is once more restored to his own image, and finds him- 
self a prosperous and comely gentleman. As Robert the Nameless, 
dependent on an absent lady’s bounty, I had endured extreme humili- 
ation; as Mr. Robert Ainsleigh, my lady’s cousin and favourite, I was 
courted and flattered in a manner which at once confused and amazed 
me. My late tyrant, Martha Grimshaw, was of all people most obse- 
quious ; and I perceived that, in her fear of my lady’s anger, she would 
have stooped to any degradation in order to conciliate me. I received 
her advances with supreme coldness, and took occasion to inform her 
that she had nothing to fear from my malice or to hope from my regard. 

“Tt was my misfortune to live with you for ten years,” I said; 
“and it is difficult for any man to beat out the memory of so long 4 
period ; but, so far as it is possible, I will forget the slights you have 
inflicted upon me, and the petty spite which has influenced your con- 
duct towards me from the day of our first meeting. Your husband’s 
kindness to me has, however, been as unvarying as your own harsh- 
ness, and you may be secure that my respect for him will prevent me 
from injuring you.” 

Mrs. Grimshaw’s dull gray eye shone with a pale fire as she 
answered me. 

“T am much beholden to you, sir,” she said in slow, measured 
tones, “ that you should condescend so far as to refrain from injuring 
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me in the opinion of my mistress, whose last caprice inclines her to 
patronise you. You are as yet a stranger to the whims and humours 
of a lady of rank, and I scarce wonder that your sudden elevation has 
turned your head. It is a new thing for a penniless dependent to be 
raised from the society of such low persons as my husband and myself 
to the company of an earl’s daughter and an ambassador’s son ; but I 
would have you remember that it is easier to come downstairs than to 
go upwards, and that you may some day find yourself turned out of 
doors, as Mr. Roderick Ainsleigh was before you.” 

“ My father was not turned out of doors !” I cried angrily. 

“Your father! Who gave you an earl’s nephew for your father ? 
Pray where is your certificate of birth, or your mother’s marriage-lines? 
You are quick to boast of your father ; and I doubt not, if he has 
bequeathed you his face, you have inherited his wicked heart also.” 

**Why do you malign him?” I exclaimed; “he never can have 
injured you.” 

“Of course not,” cried Mrs. Grimshaw bitterly; “ what should 
there be in common between low-born dirt like me and such a gentle- 
man as that ? Why, nothing. But I tell you this, Robert Ainsleigh— 
since it pleases you to borrow a bad man’s name—your father brought 
sorrow wherever he came, and there were few who looked on his face 
who did not live to rue having seen it.” 

The inconsequence of this speech mystified me, but I did not ques- 
tion Mrs. Grimshaw, who departed malevolent as ever, more malevo- 
lent, if possible, since I had repudiated her civilities. 

In my new phase of existence, however, I saw but little of the 
severe Martha. For me there was to be no more of Mr. Whitefield’s 
Calvinistic discourse, no more tracts of alarming import, no more prim 
one-o’clock dinners in the oak parlour, no more silent, comfortless 
meals beneath the baleful gaze of my persecutor. 

From the little whitewashed chamber at the top of a narrow wooden 
staircase, where I had slept ever since my first coming to Hauteville 
Hall, I found myself transferred to an airy and spacious tapestried 
apartment over the library, with an oriel window opening on the Italian 
garden. A tailor from Warborough came to take my orders for several 
suits of the prevailing fashion, and Lady Barbara herself assisted me 
to select patterns and colours, while Mr. Snip waited respectfully with 
his pattern-book across his arm. My mornings were still given to the 
classics with my kind master Anthony Grimshaw; but after we had 
read an act of a Greek tragedy, or the funeral oration of Pericles, or 
a dozen pages of Tacitus, or dipped into the wicked romance of Petronius 
Arbiter, my tutor and I parted company; and unless I made it my 
business to join him as he took his after-dinner pipe on the terrace, we 
saw no more of each other till the next day. In short, I was now a 
gentleman, and my sphere was the drawing-room, where I sat by Lady 
Barbara’s tambour-frame, or hung over Miss Hemsley’s harpsichord, as 
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if I had been to the manner born. How shall I describe the kindness 
of my kinswoman, who, having chosen to assume the care of my for- 
tunes, was determined to fulfil her duty to the uttermost ! 

“Tt seems cruel to have left you so long to languish in this lonely 
place,” she said, during our first ¢é/e-d-téte; “but I could not get Sir 
Marcus away from Madrid, and it would have seemed ungracious to 
leave him; so I waited, almost hoping for some breach between Eng- 
land and Spain, in order to bring about my husband’s recall. And 
then the years slipped by so quickly. I knew Anthony would be kind 
to you, and I did not think Martha would be unkind, which I fear she 
was, though you refuse to admit as much. In short, dear cousin, 
believe me, I was not so cruel as I must needs have seemed.” 

“You never seemed to me anything but my bountiful benefactress 
and friend,” I replied ; “I knew that I owed everything to you, and 
must have perished but for your charity.” 

“No, Robert, I will not have that word.” 

‘“‘ Nay, dear madam, there is no other fits your goodness.” 

And again my lady gave me her hand, which I once more raised to 
my lips in grateful homage. 

I was now installed as one of the family, with as little sense of 
dependence as it is possible for a dependent to feel. 

I was agreeably surprised by the conduct of Mr. Lestrange, who 
treated me with a cordiality which I was far from expecting to receive 

‘from him, after his supercilious tone on the night of our first meeting. 

He was something of a fop and fine gentleman; but pronounced him- 
self, nevertheless, delighted with the park and woods, the noble trout- 
stream which intersected the estate, and in which I was able to show 
him the deeps and shallows, the shadowy inlets where his fly might do 
most execution, and the reedy margins where he might be sure of a 
gigantic jack. He suffered me to do the honours of Hauteville, and 
entertained me agreeably with his own adventures at home and abroad, 
which he was never tired of relating, and which were of a nature to 
induce me to believe that the descriptions of Petronius were not s0 
entirely fabulous as I had hitherto supposed them. In plain truth, I 
discovered by and by that this gentleman, who was yet on the sunny 
side of his twenty-seventh birthday, was past-master of the knowledge 
of evil, and had long outlived his abhorrence of the vices and his 
respect for the virtues of his fellow-men. 

I did not, however, make this discovery immediately, being too 
much unused to the society of fine gentlemen, and to the world in 
general, to be a skilled observer. Little by little these things re- 
vealed themselves to me; and I had been some months in Mr. Ever- 
ard’s company before I had learned rightly to estimate his civilities 
or to appreciate his value. 

His father arrived at the Hall within a week of Lady Barbara’s 
advent; and I was presented to that important personage with all 
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due ceremony. He received me with a somewhat cold courtesy, and 
I was quick to discover that my presence gave him little pleasure. 
Toleration was, evidently, all I must expect from him; but the kind- 


-ness of my benefactress would have compensated me for worse treat- 


ment from Sir Marcus, and while I took care not to intrude myself 
upon that gentleman, I rigidly refrained from any attempt to con- 
ciliate his guod graces. My grateful affection for my protectress might 
be misinterpreted ; but I was determined to eat no toads for Sir. Marcus 
Lestrange. 

Happily for me, however, the diplomatist was by no means a do- 
mestic character. He spent the greater part of his day in his study, 
and of an evening played piquet with my lady in her dressing-room, 
while Everard Lestrange, Miss Hemsley, and myself amused ourselves 
in the saloon, or strolled on the terrace and in the garden. He paid 
numerous visits to the seats of the neighbouring nobility and gentry, 
travelling sometimes as many as thirty miles to a dinner, and alto- 
gether troubled us but little with his company. He was an elegant 
and accomplished gentleman, of about fifty years of age, in person 
much resembling his only son, but of more perfect although colder 
manners. Between himself and Everard there obtained a stately po- 
liteness which did not betoken a very warm affection. It was rather 
the manner of skilled fencers on guard than of a loving father and 
son. My lady told me in confidence that Sir Marcus desired to see 
his son united in marriage with Dorothea, or Dora, Hemsley, not 
only the most amiable of women, but a considerable fortune. 

“ Whether this will ever come to pass I know not,” she said in 
conclusion; “ but I am bound to assist my husband’s projects. Dora 
is a very sweet girl, and my only fear is that Everard should prove 
unworthy of her.” 

“They are not betrothed to eaoh other, are they, madam ?” I asked, 
perhaps more anxiously than the circumstances warranted. 

“No, there has been no formal betrothal ; but Dora can hardly 
be ignorant of her uncle’s wish. She was left an orphan five years 
ago, and since that time has lived with me. I do not know what 
I should do without her. I have no children of my own, you see, 
Robert. There is a little grave in Spain that I cannot think of at 
this day without a heartache, though it is fifteen years old; but no 
child of mine lived to call me mother. Yes, Dora is very dear to 
me,” she added, abruptly changing the subject. 

This confidgnce occurred within a week of Lady Barbara’s arrival. 
In after-days, when I had suffered a bitter pain and languished under 
the burden of a secret sorrow, I could not help thinking that my 
henefactress had told me these things thus early in order that no 
peril might arise from my daily companionship with Dora Hemsley. 
But there is one disease fgainst which antidotes and preventives are 
administered in vain, and from this cruel fever I was doomed to suffer. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
I FALL IN LOVE. 


Dvurina one of our earliest rambles in Hauteville woods, I intro- 
duced Mr. Everard Lestrange to the warrener’s lodge, where the tra- 
velled gentleman soon contrived to make himself agreeable to honest 
dame Hawker and my sweet Margery, who had blossomed into rare 
beauty in the calm solitude of her woodland home. She was but 
just seventeen years of age, slim and graceful as the young fawns who 
had frisked around her and eaten from her rosy palm. Her beauty 
was that of a true wood-nymph, and had nothing in common with 
Dorothea Hemsley’s white loveliness. Margery’s skin was a pale olive, 
charmingly relieved by the deep crimson of cheeks and lips. Her 
eyes were hazel-brown, large, bright, and sparkling with the innocent 
vivacity of a pure and fearless soul; her hair also a rich nut-brown, 
tinged with gold—waving rippling hair, which defied her girlish vanity 
when she would fain have pinned and pinched it into some semblance 
of the two or three fashionable heads which she saw at church. 

I had happened to tell my new acquaintance that Jack Hawker 
was an excellent angler, and his daughter skilled in the fabrication 
of a famous trout-fly, whereupon Mr. Lestrange expressed himself eager 
to see my foster-father. 

“A very bower of Arcadia!” he cried, as we approached the dear 
old white-walled cottage. “And so this is where you were reared ? 
I declare, Ainsleigh, you were a lucky dog to have a scoundrel for 
your father.” 

“ Scoundrel or no scoundrel, as he was my father, I would rather 
you called him no hard names,” I answered somewhat sullenly; for 
I had no idea of suffering this gentleman to throw dirt at Roderick 
Ainsleigh’s grave. 

We found the cottage tenantless. Jack Hawker was doubtless 
absent on his rounds, and it was market-day at Warborough, whither 
my foster-mother went every week to make her purchases, and dispose of 
small produce in the way of honey and eggs, and vegetables from the 
fertile rustic garden. The doors being all opened, in the sultry mid- 
summer weather, we went into the kitchen, whence we beheld as fair 
a vision as painter ever perpetuated by the work of his brush. 

At the end ofa narrow garden-path, overarched by the straggling 
boughs of elder, quince, and hazel, stood Margery, in the centre of 
a little grass-plot, with the sunshine on her loose uncovered hair and 
light chintz petticoat. She was feeding her poultry, which swarmed 
eagerly round her, and did sturdy battle amongst themselves for the 
barley which her pretty hands shook down on them from a well-filled 
sieve. So busily was she occupied as not to be aware of our approach 
till we stood within a few yards of her ; and then it was a pretty sight to 
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see her bashfulness and sweet blushing confusion when she glanced 
suddenly upward and perceived us watching her. 

She came and shook me by the hand, and dropped a low curtsey to 
my companion. Her manner towards myself had much changed during 
the last year. She was no longer the familiar foster-sister who had 
been wont to hold up her rosy lips to receive the fraternal kiss, but a 
bashful maiden, whose eyelids drooped when we met, and from whom 
I had sometimes trouble to extort more than murmured monosyllabic 
replies to my talk, yet who would by fits and starts be vivacious and 
animated, playful and capricious, as some forest elf. 

This I took to be the natural shyness of maidenhood, that tender 
early dawn of life in which a woman is wholly surprised and half- 
ashamed to find herself beautiful and admired. 

I requested Margery to show us some golden pheasants of her own 
rearing, the feathers of which were of inestimable value to the angler ; 
and she conducted us to a roomy, rough wire cage, embosomed among 
roses and seringa, proud to exhibit her favourites. 

After these had been duly admired, Mr. Lestrange complained of 
thirst, and I begged a bowl of milk for him; whereon Margery led us 
to her mother’s dairy, a cool shadowy chamber paved with stone, and 
odorous with the perfume of eglantine and honeysuckle. 

Here she made us welcome to such refreshment as the place could 
offer, and we loitered for some time drinking milk and eating cheese- 
cakes of a substantial quality. I was surprised to discover how quickly 
Everard Lestrange made himself agreeable to the rustic girl, contriving 
speedily to engage her in familiar conversation, and to amuse her by 
his talk of London, that marvellous city of which she knew less than 
she knew of fairyland. 

We bade Margery good-bye after she had promised to make us some 
flies against our next visit ; and as we walked away from the cottage, 
my companion complimented me Hs my good fortune in owning so 
lovely a foster-sister. 

‘Methinks thou wert born under a lucky star, Robert,” cried the 
gentleman, in that affected style which I found afterwards to obtain 
between young men of his class. 

*T do not know what you mean by good luck,” I replied. “I love 
my foster-sister dearly ; but I consider it no special good fortune that 
she should have grown up so handsome. Indeed, I doubt if beauty is 
the best of gifts for a cottager’s daughter.” 

“Spoken like a true disciple of the saintly Noggers of Brewer's 
Yard, Warborough,”’ cried Mr. Lestrange with a sneer. “ Beauty is a 
delusion and a snare, brother Jumper,—do you jump in Brewer’s-yard 
meeting-house, by the way, or do you belong to the quieter folks who — 
only preach and pray ?—yea verily, comeliness of visage is but a snare 
to the wicked and a bait for fools; and ’tis better to be a flat-faced and 
pug-nosed damsel than a bright woodland siren, with great hazel eyes 
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in which the sunshine plays at bo-peep, and lips like ripe crimson rose- 
buds.” 

I did not care to hear these florid compliments; and though at this 
time I knew but little of Everard Lestrange, I resolved that I would 
take him to Jack Hawker’s cottage as seldom as possible. 

“One would think, by your raptures, you had fallen in love with 
my pretty sister,” I said somewhat coldly. 

“Why, thou simplest of rustics, such raptures are the common lan- 
guage with a man of the world where women are in question. We 
think and talk of them in hyperbole, and the homeliest among them is 
angel or goddess before marriage. It is only after the honeymoon that 
we descend to the regions of fact, and confess that Lesbia is a slattern 
and Marcella a scold. As for your pretty woodland nymph yonder, it 
would fare ill with me should I lose my heart in that quarter; for so 
surely as I am a skilled observer of womankind, hers is already for- 
feited.” 

“'To whom, pray ?” 

“To you, Mr. Demure; to you, who pretend to be unconscious of 
your power. Did you mark how ready the sly puss was to converse 
with me, and how bravely her beautiful eyes met mine, stranger as I 
am? But at a word from you the dark lashes droop, and the gipsy 
face reddens with a sudden blush. I would forfeit my chances of 
favour with the Duke of Newcastle to be in your shoes, were I free to 
wish.” 

I understood these last words to allude to his relations with Miss 
Hemsley. I hastened: to assure him that he was mistaken as to Mar- 
gery’s sentiments. 

“‘ We regard each other as brother and sister, but no more,” I said. 
“T have watched her cradle many a day when I was little more than 
a baby myself. We were together for nearly eight years,—constant 
playfellows and companions,—and the friendship between us has never 
been interrupted.” 

“ And is that any reason that she should not love you ?” 

“The strongest. I don’t believe that love is ever born of custom 
and affection. "Tis the sudden sight of a sweet strange face that first 
tells a man he has a heart.” 

Mr. Lestrange stared hard at me, and I felt my cheeks crimson 
under his gaze. 

“‘ And what sweet strange face has Mr. Ainsleigh seen of late that 
has made him so wise ?” he demanded with a sneer. 

“T speak of love in the abstract,” I answered, and hastily turned 
the conversation ; but on several occasions after this I caught Everard 
Lestrange watching my face with a somewhat unfriendly expression 
upon his own. 

“The sudden sight of a sweet strange face.” The words had escaped 
me unawares, and they hinted at a secret scarce known to myself. 
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’Twas the pale, wild white-rose face of Dorothea Hemsley that was in 
my mind. 

And she was to marry this cold, cynical, supercilious worldling, with 
his sneers and affectations, because she had a fortune, and could ad- 
vance her cousin’s prospects! Remote and impossible a creature as she 
must ever be for me, I could but lament that family interests should 
assign her to so unfitting a partner; and I feared that so gentle a na- 
ture would never sustain any contest with the will of others, should the 
young lady’s inclinations be opposed to the match. 

This I had some reason to conclude was the case. I had seen Miss 
Hemsley and her suitor together, and had seen on her part an avoidance 
which was something more than maiden modesty. She was polite and 
gentle in her demeanour towards her cousin, as she was to the lowest 
servant in the house; but I observed that she artfully eluded all occa- 
sions of being alone with him. In order to do this she sometimes 
invited my companionship, and I was thus at an early stage of our 
acquaintance drawn into a dangerous intimacy with her. She volun- 
teered to teach me chess, and instructed me in the performance of the 
simple symphonies and accompaniments in two or three easy bass songs 
by Handel and Gluck. 

That these favours bestowed on me were displeasing to Mr. Le- 
strange, I had, even at this period, no doubt; but he contrived to 
conceal his anger, and treated his cousin and myself with perfect 
amiability. 

- I found it no easy matter to keep my lady’s stepson away from the 
warrener’s lodge, where he managed to make himself vastly agreeable 
to simple Jack Hawker and his simpler wife, who thought this town- 
bred gentleman the most perfect specimen of courtesy and good- 
manners. Margery brightened at our coming, and seemed always 
alike delighted to receive us; nor was I well pleased to perceive the 
rapid progress which Mr. Lestrange appeared to make in her favour, 
since I had by this time become acquainted with the loose ideas and 
contemptuous opinions which he entertained of all womankind, from 
the duchesses whose favours he hinted at to the dairy-maids whose 
destruction he boasted. Towards me my foster-sister’s manner was 
shyer and more subdued every time we met, but with Everard Lestrange 
she gossipped and laughed with perfect freedom. 

This gentleman often rallied us upon our secret attachment, and his 
jests covered the poor girl with blushes and confusion, much to the 
amusement of Jack Hawker, who saw no reason why his daughter 
should be an unworthy alliance for Lady Barbara’s penniless protégé. 
I had told my old friends at the warrener’s lodge nothing of my cousin- 
ship with the mistress of Hauteville, and they still regarded me as a 
nameless waif, dependent on the charity of my noble benefactress. 

I did not,.however, continue to afford Mr. Lestrange occasion for 
his broadly-expressed insinuations, which were embarrassing to Mar- 
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gery, and to the last degree painful to myself. As the summer ad- 
vanced I spent less time in the woods, and left my lady’s stepson to 
go fishing by himself, while I read with Lady Barbara and Miss Hems- 
ley in the Hauteville library. My benefactress was well pleased to 
resume her studious habits, and we formed a little company of students, 
with Anthony Grimshaw for our preceptor. Together we read Virgil, 
Dante, and Tasso, and my lady was so good as to express herself much 
pleased with my progress as a linguist. 

“The dear boy has a rare talent for languages,” said my gratified 
master, “ and we have worked hard at the cultivation of foreign tongues, 
which of all accomplishments is the most valuable for a man who has ~ 
to make his way in the world. For Greek and Latin I will match 
Robert against any lad of his age; he knows Italian thoroughly, and 
is a fair Frenchman; and he has, moreover, a smattering of Sanscrit, 
which may some day be useful to him.” 

“T doubt whether his knowledge of Sanscrit will ever serve him 
for much,” my lady answered, smiling, “ unless he should have a fancy 
for extending his travels as far as the court of the Great Mogul, or 
should turn Jesuit missionary and convert the heathens of Birmah or 
Thibet. But the habit of study is a good one, and I am proud to think 
my cousin has been so diligent a pupil.” 

While I did my best to improve Miss Hemsley’s Italian, which was 
far from equal to the obscurities of Dante, that young lady was so kind 
as to instruct me in the Spanish tongue, of which she had made herself 
mistress during her five years’ residence at Madrid. With this gentle 
instructress I speedily mastered the soft, sleepy syllables of that har- 
monious language, and read Don Quixole in the original before our 
studies were concluded. 

For these studies Mr. Lestrange did not scruple to avow his con- 
tempt. He quoted Moliére’s Femmes Savanies, and christened my lady 
Bélise, and Dora Hemsley Armande. He spoke of us as the Hauteville 
Blue-stocking Club, and suggested that we should invite Lord Lyttle- 
ton and Mrs. Montague to join the party. 

I for my part was too happy to heed his sneers; days, weeks, and 
months slipped by, and I well-nigh forgot that I had ever been solitary 
and almost friendless in that house where my life was now so pleasant. 
My acquaintance with Dora Hemsley had ripened into friendship. She 
talked to me of my lonely boyhood, of her own happy youth surrounded 
by friends so dear, and of the bitter grief that fell upon her with the 
loss of them. She told me of Lady Barbara’s tender kindness, and of 
the affection which had gone so far to supply the place of the lost. But 
of her uncle’s desire to bring about a marriage between herself and his 
son she never spoke; nor was she ever betrayed into expressing any 
opinion respecting Everard Lestrange. One day when Everard and she 
had been by chance alone together for some minutes, I surprised her in 
tears. Mr. Lestrange quitted the room by one door as I entered by 
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another, and I found Dora seated on one of the window-seats, with her 
arms resting on the broad stone sill, and her head and face hidden in 
her clasped hands. I saw the tears trickling between the slender 
fingers, and had not sufficient command of myself to refrain from ques- 
tioning her. 

“Dear Miss Hemsley,” I cried, “for God’s sake tell me what dis- 
tresses you !” 

She lifted her head and turned her sweet face towards me, bathed in 
tears. 

“ That I can tell to no one,” she answered; “ I have my secret troubles 
to bear, Mr. Ainsleigh, though I am but just eighteen years of age, and 
I must endure them with patience.” 

I knelt at her feet, and begged her to believe that if the sacrifice 
of my life could have served her I would have freely given it. She 
turned her tearful eyes towards me. 

“Yes, Robert,” she said, ‘I think you would do much to save me 
from sorrow. But you cannot. I must bear my burden.” 

The sound of my Christian name spoken by her lips thrilled my 
soul like a strange sweet music. But at the same moment there came 
another sound that startled me. *T'was the stealthy opening of a door. 
I looked up and saw Mr. Lestrange peering in at us through a narrow 
opening from the doorway by which I had seen him leave the room. 
Our eyes met, and he clapped-to the door; but in that one instant I 
had seen the expression of his face, and never did I behold more 
malignant hate upon the human countenance. 

I would fain have pressed Miss Hemsley further, but she entreated 
me to refrain, and I left her, sorely distressed by her grief, and only 
able to guess at its cause. 

“Everard Lestrange has been urging his suit with her,” I thought ; 
*’tis clear she does not love him.” 

And then I suffered my fancy to beguile me with a bright dream 
of what might have been if I had not been a penniless dependent, and 
Miss Hemsley a fortune; and I cursed the wealth which made an im- 
passable barrier between us. 


CHAPTER VII. 
HOW I BECAME AN ORPHAN, 


I was pacing the long corridor of the upper story in a despondent 
frame of mind, when the door of my lady’s dressing-room opened, and 
Mrs. Grimshaw emerged, more than usually sour of visage. 

“You are wanted by my lady,” she said on seeing me. “I have 
been urging upon her that such an idle life as you are leading is not — 
the way to fit a young man for earning his living, and she is so good 
as to acknowledge the wisdom of my remarks.” 

“You are very obliging with advice that has not been invited,” I 
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answered ; “ but since I doubt if you have ever wished me well, I should 
be grateful if you would abstain from all interference with my affairs.” 

I knew that whatever influence this woman brought to bear upon 
my fate would be of an adverse nature, and I could not patiently brook 
her calm tone of patronage and superiority. She gave me a malignant 
glance, muttered something about a beggar on horseback, and passed 
on, while I went to Lady Barbara’s dressing-room, a spacious and cheer- 
ful apartment, hung with prints and chalk drawings, and furnished 
with japanned cabinets containing shells, dried flowers, Indian china, 
and many valuable curios of the monster tribe. It was the room 
my lady had occupied as a girl, and which she preferred to any other 
apartment at Hauteville. A large embroidered screen in tent-stitch, 
representing the meeting of Joseph and his brethren, testified to Lady 
Barbara’s girlish industry ; and half-a-dozen dogs of the pug species 
sprawling on a rug before the sunniest of the windows, revealed the 
hobby of her childless matronhood. 

She was writing as I entered, but closed her desk immediately, and 
looked up at me with an affectionate smile. 

“ Sit you down here, Robert,” she said, pointing to a stool at her 
feet ; and I seated myself there, and took the hand which she offered 
me. Thus seated, we seemed like mother and son. 

“ Robert,” she began presently, “I think you know that I love 
you.” 

‘“‘ Yes, indeed, dear madam; and your affection has made me very 
happy.” 

‘* Will you cease to believe in that affection if I should be obliged 
to make you unhappy?” 

**T cannot believe that you will ever act unkindly.” 

“Not willingly, Robert, God knows. But you remember what 
Shakespeare makes his Hamlet say: we must sometimes ‘be cruel, 
only to be kind.’ Dear boy, I think we have all been too happy here ; 
you and I and Dora Hemsley. Do you remember what I told you 
about Dora when we first came ?” 

“‘T am not likely to forget it,” I answered gloomily. 

“Tt was my manner of warning you, Robert. I cannot thwart my 
husband’s wishes with reference to his niece and ward; I cannot, Robert, 
even to serve you. He was very generous when I asked leave to adopt 
you, poor orphan child; and it would ill repay his goodness if you became 
the instrument to bring about the disappointment of his favourite 
scheme. He has set his heart upon his son’s marriage with Dora, and 
it must take place; or, at least, you and I must do nothing to pre- 
vent it.” 

“God forbid it should ever come to pass!” I cried. 

“Why, Robert, have you anything to say against Everard Lestrange?” 

“ Not much, except that I do not like him; and I can scarce tell 
you wherefore. Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare—” 
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‘* Heavens, how like that was said to your father! Ah, Robert, I 
doubt you inherit his headstrong, impetuous disposition.” 

I smiled, remembering how quiet and submissive had been my 
youth ; and yet I was inclined to doubt whether under certain excep- 
tional circumstances a fiery spirit, to which I was at present a stranger, 
might not reveal himself as my master. Surely if for every man there 
watches and prays a good angel, so each has his familiar demon, an in- 
visible director stronger than himself, who leads him where he would 
not go, and urges him to deeds he would fain leave undone. 

“Robert,” said my benefactress suddenly, after a little pause, “I 
have watched you and Dora together, and I think it would be well for 
the peace, nay, indeed, for the honour of both, that you should part.” 

“T am ready, madam,” cried I, springing to my feet with a start. 
“T know that there is a gulf between that bright angel and me. Send 
me away this day, this minute. I am ready to go.” 

I dashed a tear from my eyes as I spoke. My lady watched me 
with a sad, perplexed face. 

“O Robert,” she cried, “has it come to this ?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “Your warning has been forgotten; I love 
her. I will not come between your stepson and his fortune. I love 
her; but I am not so base a viper as to sting the breast that has warmed 
and sheltered me. I will not bring trouble on you, dear lady. From 
these lips Dora Hemsley shall never hear that she is beloved. 0, let 
me go; let me leave this dear place, where for the last few months I have 
tasted such dangerous, such fatal happiness.” 

“Yes, Robert, you must go. It will be wisest and best that you 
should begin life at once; and your future will be my care, dear boy, 
do not doubt that. And so my gentle Dora has won your heart? ’Tis 
but a boy’s love, a brief fever, more easily cured than you can believe 
while the disease rages. But do you know, Robert, that I have heard 
of another passion of yours ?” 

“ How, madam ?” 

“That pretty brown-eyed girl at the warrener’s lodge, Margery 
Hawker—what of her, Robert ?” 

“She is my foster-sister, and as dear to me as ever sister was to 
brother ; who told you she was more than that, Lady Barbara?” 

“T have been éold nothing ; but I have had hints.” 

“Shame on the hinters, madam! People who mean well can afford 
to speak plainly. I can guess who is at the bottom of this.” 

“‘ Perhaps there are more than you think, Robert. Do not be so 
angry. If you have pledged your heart to poor little Margery, keep 
your faith with her. Better to have a peasant-girl for your wife, than a 
guilty conscience and the bitter memory of having broken an honest 
woman’s heart.” 

“T swear to you, dear madam, that Margery has never been more 
to me than my foster-sister, and never will be. I know that she is 
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beautiful—lovelier than Miss Hemsley; but she has never touched my 
heart, as one look of that young lady’s touched me on the first night 
of her coming here. I think there must be some element of magic in 
such spells, innocent as they seem.” 

“T cannot doubt you when you speak so boldly. But O, Robert, 
let there be no broken hearts—no ruined lives. There has been too 
much of that already.” 

I looked at her wonderingly, and she answered my inquiring glance. 

“Your father’s heart and mine, Robert—your father’s life and mine 
—both broken, both ruined, for want of a little more candour, a little 
more patience, a little more constancy. I loved him so dearly! Yes, 
that is why you are as dear to me as ever only son was to doting 
mother. I cannot tell you how happy we were as boy and girl together, 
or how devoted he seemed to me. I know that in those days he was 
all truth, all goodness. There was no hidden evil in that proud young 
heart. He had his faults, perhaps, but they were the failings of a 
knight-errant. Who can say that Sir Philip Sidney was faultless ? 
and we know that Raleigh was a sinner. His errors were ever those 
of a great mind. O God, how easy it is for me to pardon and pity him 
now, I who was so unforgiving then, when my pardon could have 
saved him! When he came from the University I thought him changed, 
and there was one about me who took care to call my attention to the 
change, and by and by to assign a cause for it. Martha Peyton, now 
Martha Grimshaw, my conscientious, confidential, trustworthy maid, 
discovered an incipient intrigue of my cousin’s, and brought me speedy 
news of it. Mr. Ainsleigh was always hanging about Parson Lester’s 
vicarage, she told me. Mr. Lester was a hunting-parson, renowned for 
his knowledge of horses and his veterinary skill, and this might fairly 
be the magnet that drew Roderick to his house. But my confidential 
maid would not have me think this. Mr. Lester had an only daughter, 
a pretty, empty-headed girl, and Martha hinted that it was for her 
sake my cousin haunted the vicarage. I had seen the girl at church, and 
had invited her to tea in my dressing-room, and given her a cast-off 
gown now and then, to the aggravation of my confidential Martha, who 
was inclined to be jealous of intruders. I knew that Amelia Lester 
was weak, and frivolous, and pretty, and I believed my informant. I 
had no civil word for my cousin after this, and would hear neither ex- 
planations nor apologies, which at first he fain would have made. The 
breach grew wider day by day. O Robert, I was madly, wickedly 
jealous. I hated my rival, my false lover, myself, the whole world. 
One day I met Roderick and Amelia together in the park, the girl sim- 
pering and blushing under her hat, my cousin with the conqueror’s easy, 
self-satisfied air. He did not even blush on meeting me, but passed 
me by with a cool nod and smile of defiance, while Miss Amelia dropped 
me a low curtsey, with her eyes cast modestly to the ground. After 
this meeting I scarcely deigned to speak to my cousin, and suffered un- 
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speakable torments with a haughty countenance. Women have a genius 
for self-torture. I would have given worlds to bring Roderick to my 
feet, to be assured that I alone was beloved by him. Yet I obstinately 
repelled his advances, and neglected every opportunity of reconcilia- 
tion.” 

“Your mind had been poisoned, dear madam,” I said; for I knew 
but too well Mrs. Grimshaw’s hard, cruel nature, and could now per- 
ceive that her hatred was a heritage that came to me from my father, 
whom she had pursued with that fury which the poets tell us to be 
worse than the hate of hell. 

“Yes, my mind had been poisoned,” replied my lady; “ my con- 
fidante, from pure conscientiousness, no doubt—but there are no people 
can wound like these conscientious friends—kept me informed of my 
cousin’s doings. His visits to the vicarage were notorious. Miss 
Lester had boasted everywhere of her conquest. ‘Everywhere’ is a 
vague word; but I was too angry, too miserable, to insist upon par- 
ticulars. And then, was I not heiress of Hauteville? and should my 
cousin affect the most ardent devotion, how could I believe him? My 
confidante took occasion to remind me of my wealth; these prudent 
people have such sordid notions. Had I known the world then as I 
know it now, Robert, I should have valued your father so much the 
more for the pride that held him aloof from me after my numerous 
repulses had chilled and wounded him. But I believed myself de- 
serted and betrayed for a person whom I considered my inferior; and 
when my father’s anger was aroused by the discovery of certain debts 
which Roderick had concealed from him, I made no attempt to act as 
peacemaker. Then came a long and stormy interview, which resulted 
in my cousin’s abrupt departure from Hauteville, never again to sleep 
beneath this roof. He went without a word of farewell. My father 
declared he would return, and I too hoped long in the face of despair. 
O Robert, for me those were the days of retribution. What a long 
heart-sickness, what weary agony! Fora year I listened and watched 
for Roderick Ainsleigh’s return. Every sound of a horse’s hoofs in the 
distance, every sudden stroke of the great bell, every messenger or letter- 
carrier who came to this old place, raised a hope that was awakened only 
to be disappointed. My confidential maid fell ill of the small-pox soon 
after my cousin’s departure, but that fatal malady passed me by, though 
I would fain have courted any death-stroke. Within six months of 
Roderick’s disappearance Amelia Lester left her father’s house, secretly, 
as it was rumoured, though the parson affected to know where she was. 
She had gone to some relations in Somersetshire, he said, and as no one 
but he had any right to be angry the assertion was suffered to pass un- 
challenged ; except by Martha Peyton, who contrived to extort the truth 
from a servant at the vicarage. The young lady had been missing one 
morning, and the father had raged and stormed for a while, and then 
had cursed her for a worthless hussy, saying that no doubt she had 
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run after Roderick Ainsleigh, about whom her head had been turned 
for the last three years. This was the story Martha told me, and she 
wanted to bring the vicarage servant to confirm it. I told her I re- 
quired no confirmation of my cousin’s baseness, and that she need 
trouble herself no more about my affairs. But the blow struck none 
the less severely because I was too proud to show the pain. I was so 
steeped in misery, that my father’s sudden death shocked me much less 
than it would have done at any other time ; and when it was suggested 
that I should visit an aunt in London, I consented listlessly, with some 
faint sense of relief in the idea of leaving Hauteville.” 

“ And there came no tidings of my father, even on the death of 
his benefactor ?” 

“No; but I have since had reason to believe that Roderick at- 
tended his uncle’s funeral. A black-cloaked figure appeared among 
the group around the mausoleum in the park. The funeral was cele- 
brated at night, and the stranger, who kept aloof from the rest of 
the mourners, drew upon himself the notice of the torch-bearers. One 
of these afterwards declared that he had seen either Mr. Ainsleigh or 
his ghost.” 

** And did you never see him again, Lady Barbara?” 

“Never, Robert, never. No sign reached me to tell if he were 
still amongst the living. I will not enter into the manifold reasons 
that prompted my marriage, which was never in any sense a love- 
match. Sir Marcus knew that I had no heart to give, and was con- 
tent to accept my esteem and obedience. Nor have either of us, I 
believe, had reason to repent our union. *Sir Marcus has ever proved a 
kind and indulgent husband, and my life has been happier than that 
of many a woman who marries for love. But I have not forgotten 
my girlhood, Robert, and all my old hopes and dreams and troubles 
come back to me when I look upon your face.” 

She opened her desk and handed me an oval morocco-case, con- 
taining a miniature. I recognised the countenance I had seen in 
the oil-painting shown me by Anthony Grimshaw, that dark strongly- 
marked face which bore so close a resemblance in feature and com- 
plexion to my own. 

“You grow more like him every day,” said my lady. “That 
miniature was his only gift tome. *I'was taken before doubt or anger 
had arisen between us.” 

“And did you never hear more of him, madam ?” 

“ Yes, Robert. Six months after my marriage a letter reached me 
—a letter from my cousin Roderick. It was long and wild, telling 
me how I had been beloved, and how my coldness had angered that 
proud heart. I have the letter in this desk, but every word of it is 
burnt into my memory, ineffaceable as the graver’s work upon metal. 
‘If I could not be happy with her I loved, I could at least be wretched 
with one who loved me,’ he wrote; ‘and I found a faithful creature, 
VOL. VI. N 
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Barbara, who was gladder to unite herself to my broken fortunes than 
a wiser woman would have been to follow a better man.’ And then 
my poor proud Roderick went on to confess that he had fallen very 
low, so low that his sole hope for the partner of his wretchedness 
rested on my compassion. ‘And you showed a great contempt for this 
poor creature once, Barbara,’ he added.” 

“ He had married the parson’s daughter, then ?” 

“ Ay, Robert, she was the sharer of his sorrows.” 

“Will you let me see my father’s letter, madam ?” 

My lady hesitated for some few moments, and then took the paper 
from a secret drawer of her desk. 

“I know not whether I am wise, Robert,” she said, “ but perhaps 
it is best you should learn all that I can tell you.” 

She handed me the letter, written on tavern paper, in a bold clear 
penmanship, which was not without some family resemblance to my own. 

Together Lady Barbara and I read the faded lines: 


**T stood amongst the crowd that watched your wedding, cousin,” 
continued the writer, “as I had watched unseen on a former occasion. 
I needed not the confirmation of that ambitious alliance to prove that 
you had never loved me. You but yielded to your father’s wish that 
his sister’s son should share his daughter’s fortune, and were but too 
glad to find an excuse for breaking my heart. Great heaven, what 
a wretch am I to reproach you!—a tavern-haunting, plotting reprobate 
to dare upbraid my lord ambassador’s lady because she is cold and 
cruel, and severed from me by a gulf that fate, or her pride, or my 
folly has dug between us! Ah, Barbara, I am very tired of this weari- 
some struggle, this muddled dream of a drunkard, called life. If 
I should make a sudden sinful end of it, wouldst thou have pity on 
a poor faithful wretch starving in a lodging near St. Bride’s Church, 
Fleet-street ? ’Tis at a dyer’s, 17 Monk’s-alley, a narrow court betwixt 
the church and the Temple—hard for a fine lady’s footman to find, 
but not beyond the ken of charity. Go to her soon, Barbara Lestrange, 
if thou wouldst have one poor woman and her infant snatched from 
the many who perish unknown under the gracious sway of our benefi- 
cent Hanoverian ruler. A helpless woman and an infant cry to you, 
cousin. The child is of your own blood. But the messenger waits, 
and my paper will hold no more. I bribe him with my last sixpence 
to carry this letter to St. James’s-square. God grant he may be faith- 
ful! God grant Amelia and my child may find you kind! ’Tis per- 
haps the last prayer of your wretched humble servant, 

*“* RODERIOK AINSLEIGH. 

‘** Rose and Crown Tavern, Soho, November 15th, 1731. - J 


“‘N.B. Inquire for Mrs. Adams. I have spared the pride of my 
family, and am only known to the companions of my poverty as Robert 
Adams.” 
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“ As our evil fortune would have it—and there seemed ever to inter- 
pose a cruel fate between Roderick and me—I was away from London 
when this letter was brought ; and the shabbiness of the messenger be- 
speaking no respect from the porter who received it, the poor letter was 
laid aside with bills and petitions, and other insignificant papers, to 
await my return. The date of my cousin’s appeal was a week old when 
I received it, and prompt as I was to seek Monk’s-alley, I was too late 
to see him whose face I so longed to look upon once more. I found 
only a dying woman—the very ghost of that vain village beauty whom 
I had known as Amelia Lester—and a sickly child. This poor wretched 
soul was too far gone in fever to recognise me. She raved deliriously 
of her Roderick, and it was piteous to hear her imploring him to come 
back. Even in this dying state she tried to nourish her child; but the 
dyer’s wife, a decent charitable creature, who had received no rent for 
many weeks, took the babe into her care. For a week your mother 
lingered, Robert, and I visited her daily, and gave her such succour as 
was possible. She was past cure when I found her.” 

“ And my father, had he deserted her ?” 

“No, Robert. From the dyer’s wife I learned that your father had 
ever been kind to his companion in misery. He had come home intoxi- 
cated sometimes, roaring tipsy songs about wine and women, but had 
never been harsh to the poor soul, who watched and waited for him and 
loved him with unchanging fidelity. Sometimes he had stayed at home 
gloomy and brooding for days together. The woman believed that he 
had lived by writing political pamphlets for the cheap booksellers. 
Once he had written something treasonable, and had been threatened 
with a prosecution, and had lain in hiding for several weeks. For a 
year and a half he had lodged in this mean stifling alley, in this bare 
wretched garret, while all Hauteville, of which he was to have been 
master, lay dark and empty and desolate for want of him. There never 
was a stable-help in my father’s service lodged so meanly as this once- 
beloved nephew. Ah, Robert, the thought of this stung me to the 
quick. ‘ Let him come back, and I will share my fortune with him,’ I 
said to myself, forgetting that my fortune was no longer mine alone, and 
that I had given another the right to counsel, if not to dictate, my dis- 
posal of it.” 

“ And he never came back ?” I asked breathlessly. 

“Never. He had been missing a week when I found Amelia. He 
must have disappeared on the very night when his letter to me was 
written. But the dyer’s wife was not alarmed. He had often absented 
himself for two or three days at a time, it appeared. Yet ’twas strange, 
she owned, so kind a gentleman should desert a dying woman. He 
might have been taken to some prison, for debt, or libel, or treason. I 
caused the lists of every prison in London to be examined, but did not 
find my cousin. I sent my agent to the booksellers to inquire for such a 
pamphlet-writer. One among them knew him well as Mr. Adams of 
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Monk’s-alley, and had given him frequent employment, but had of late 
found no work for him. The town was beginning to tire of patriotism 
spiced with treason; Church and State had been reviled and ridiculed 
till not a rag was left from which to spin an essay. Ifa new Butler 
had arisen to write a new Hudibras, the book would scarce have sold. 
I knew by this that Roderick’s means of livelihood had failed him before 
he had written to me; and taking this in conjunction with that hint of 
a sudden sinful end to his wretchedness, I could but fear that my un- 
happy cousin had destroyed himself.” 

“Was he so miserable as to commit that sin ?” 

“No, Robert, he did not perish by his own hand; yet I know 
not if his end were less sinful. He fell in a midnight brawl at the 
tavern where his letter was written, and on the very night on which 
it was dated—a most wretched, profligate haunt near Soho-square. 
He had been buried ten days when my agents traced him; and so 
wretched is the manner in which the poor and friendless are buried 
in that vast wealthy city, that when I fain would have had the corpse 
exhumed, that I might look on the familiar face once more, and convey 
the remains to some more fitting resting-place, I was told that this 
was impossible. Into those festering charnel-houses where the obscure 
dead are thrust it is death to enter; nor could the men who buried 
the nameless stranger remember into which grave they had flung his 
unknown remains. It was only by means of a letter found upon him 
that my wretched cousin was traced. This letter—addressed to Mrs. 
Adams, of Monk’s-alley — had been preserved by the keeper of the 
dead-house where the corpse was carried after the miserable drunkards’ 
brawl in which your unhappy father perished. The man who slew 
him escaped in the confusion that followed his death. I doubt not 
that in such places they favour the escape of a murderer rather than 
be called to bear witness at his trial.” 

“ And the letter, dear madam—did that tell you much ?” 

“ But little. "Twas only a few lines of farewell to the unhappy 
Amelia. It convinced me, however, that my cousin had left her with 
the intention of never returning. He bequeathed her and his child 
to my compassion. Whether he had indeed meditated self-slaughter, 
as his letter hinted, or whether he had intended to seek new fortunes 
abroad, when death by an assassin’s hand overtook him, I know not. 
His ashes rest among the bones of paupers in St. Anne’s churchyard, 
Soho, in which parish is the tavern where he fell; and all that affec- 
tion could do for his memory was to put up a little tablet in the church, 
inscribed with his name and the date of his death.” 

“ Affection for his memory has done more than that, dear lady; 
it has cherished his orphan son.” 

“That is but a poor atonement, Robert, from her whose pride 
helped to destroy him. If I could have brought him back to life by 
the sacrifice of my own, I would have done it; but I could do nothing 
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for him, though but two short years before one word of mine might 
have saved him. This is what makes the burden of our sins so heavy 
—there is no undoing them. Pride is a luxury that is apt to cost us 
dear, cousin.” 

“Did you find a certificate of my mother’s marriage amongst my 
father’s papers, madam, which I presume you examined ?” 

“No, Robert. I did indeed ransack an old leather portmanteau 
crammed with papers, and poor ragged clothing, and tattered books. 
The papers were for the most part rough proofs of pamphlets, and 
odd pages of manuscript, so scored and blotted as to be almost ille- 
gible. Scattered amongst these were a few tavern-bills, and notes from 
boon companions, signed but with Christian names or initials, and 
all bespeaking the wild reckless life of him to whom they were ad- 
dressed.” 

«‘ And there was nothing more ?”’ 

“Nothing. Any more important papers your father had doubtless 
destroyed, not caring to leave the evidence of his former estate be- 
hind him. As he had suppressed his real name, it was natural he 
should do away with all documents revealing it.” 

“JT am sorry you can give me no record of my mother’s marriage,” 
I answered sadly. 

Lady Barbara was silent, and I knew thereby that she doubted 
whether any religious ceremonial had ever sanctified the luckless union 
to which I owed my birth. 

I inquired presently where my mother was buried. 

“In the graveyard of St. Bride’s Church, near which she died,” 
replied Lady Barbara. ‘“ Her father had been dead six months when I 
discovered the poor creature; and to have carried her remains to Pen- 
nington, where he had lived, would have been only to cause scandal. 
It was better that the poor soul should rest in the great city, where 
all private sorrows and domestic shipwrecks are ingulfed and hidden 
beneath the stormy public sea.” 

* All that you did was for the wisest, dear madam,” I replied, 
kissing the beautiful white hand which was the bounteous giver of 
all my blessings. 

“And now, dear Robert, I want to act wisely in the planning 
your future,” my lady said gently. “I cannot give you a fortune, 
but I hope I may help you to make one. I have concluded that with 
‘your learning the Bar would be your best profession; and I would 
have you proceed to London without delay and enter yourself at the 
Temple, where you can study at your ease under the direction of a 
respectable gentleman to whom I can recommend you, and of whose 
kindness I have no doubt. I shall give you a starting sum of two 
hundred pounds, and will give you as much every year until your 
profession shall afford you a comfortable livelihood, since I wish you 
to live like a gentleman, yet with strict economy. I will not weary 
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you with the hackneyed warnings against the perils of London life, 
but I will only bid you to remember the sad end of your father’s 
reckless career. If you will not take counsel from that awful lesson, 
you will be warned by nothing. But I hope much from your love 
of learning and the natural steadiness of your disposition.” 

How could I find words to acknowledge so much goodness! I 
knelt at my cousin’s feet and kissed the dear hands, which I bedewed 
this time with grateful tears. 

“Come, come, Robert, you take these things too seriously,” cried 
my lady with affected gaiety. “Let us talk of your journey. Foolish 
boy, I am in haste to be rid of you! Shall you be ready to leave 
us in a week ?” 

“Tt is my duty to be ready whenever you please.” 

“ Ah, Robert, do you think it pleases me to banish you? But 
Sir Marcus would have no mercy if you came between him and his 
ambition. Yes, in a week, dear child; it will be best and wisest.” 

I was still kneeling at the generous creature’s feet. She laid her 
hand lightly upon my hair, and bent her stately head until her lips 
touched my forehead; and with a tender motherly kiss she dismissed 
me. 


Cuaprer VIII. 
I FALL INTO DISGRACE, 


’TwAs now late in October, and bleak autumn winds were fast 
stripping the park and woods of summer foliage. For some time past 
I had seen but little of Mr. Lestrange, who spent the greater part of 
his time out of doors, and left Miss Hemsley free to follow her own 
pursuits, and to give as much of her company as she pleased to Lady 
Barbara and myself. She seemed happy with us, after a subdued 
fashion of her own, but was never beguiled into gaiety; and 1 could 
not refrain from the idea that her spirits were oppressed by the sense 
of a bondage which she had not the courage to shake off. 

Mr. Lestrange, for his part, appeared to take little trouble to secure 
her good graces. He treated her sometimes with a free-and-easy polite- 
ness, sometimes with an ill-concealed anger; and bitter and biting were 
the speeches which he occasionally addressed to her. His insults she 
received with a noble dignity; and nothing could be more cold than her 
acknowledgment of his compliments. 

One day, in a moment of vexation against this dear young lady, the 
gentleman was so ill-advised as to betray his anger to me. 

“She hates me,” he cried savagely, “and lets me see that she hates 
me, and knows that I see it. But what of that ? she will marry me. 
all the same. My father means it, and I mean it, and when the time 
comes her whims and caprices will serve her no more than the fluttering 
of his wings serves a snared bird. Do you think that weak, timid crea- 
ture would dare set her will against my father’s—her legal guardian, 
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and trustee to her fortune—and say no when he says yes? "Tis all 
very well to give herself airs and graces with me, but she knows that 
her fate is as fixed as if she had been bought in the slave-market of 
Ispahan.” 

“That is a hard way to talk of a woman whom you pretend to love,” 
said I. 

“Who says I pretend to love her? I make no pretence; but I 
mean to marry her. Mark that, Mr. Ainsleigh, and let no puppy-dog 
who values his ears come between her and me.”’ 

Upon this we came to high words, and might have perhaps pro- 
ceeded to blows, but were happily interrupted before we came to that 
extremity. 

I cannot describe the contempt which I entertained for Everard 
Lestrange after this revelation of his character. I held myself as much 
aloof from him as possible, whereupon he affected to treat me with a 
haughty distance, and took no pains to conceal the fact that he con- 
sidered me infinitely his inferior. 

He had been absent from Hauteville several times during the sum- 
mer and autumn, having business which compelled him to go to Lon- 
don, as he informed us; though I judged from his father’s offended 
manner on such occasions, that these visits were by no means so neces- 
sary as Mr. Lestrange pretended. 

He was absent at the time of my confidential conversation with 
Lady Barbara, and did not return until the next day, when he af- 
fected extreme surprise on hearing of my intended departure. 

“And are you going to mount a stool in a scrivener’s office, or to 
try your fortune in trade, Master Bob ?” he asked, with a supercilious 
grin. 

“ Neither,” I replied ; “I am going to read for the Bar.” 

“Indeed ! with a view to becoming Lord-Chancellor, I suppose?” 

“With a view to doing my best to prove myself worthy of the kind- 
ness I have received,” I answered. 

“ Heavens! what a starched prig thou art!” cried Mr. Lestrange; 
“but 1’ll warrant when once thou hast thy liberty in London thou 
wilt waste more time in taverns, and run after more milliner-girls than 
the wildest of us. For a thorough-going rakehell I will back Tartuffe 
against Don Juan, with long odds.” 


Miss Hemsley also heard of my plans with surprise; and I could not 
but think that her manner betrayed despondency. Our Spanish studies 
were abandoned. 

“Tt is not worth while going on,” she said; “a week is so soon 
~ -gone, and you must have so many preparations to make. I fear you 
will soon forget your Spanish.” 

“Never; nor yet the kind mistress who taught me,” I answered 
warmly; and then we both stood silent, confused, and downcast. 
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“T hope we shall see you sometimes in town; we are to spend the 
winter there, you know,” she said at last. 

“T hope so, dear Miss Hemsley.” 

“‘ But surely you will come often to St. James’s-square ?” 

“ If Lady Barbara bids me, I shall be only too happy to come.” 

“ And you—my aunt’s cousin—will wait to be bidden? How cere- 
monious you have grown all at once!” 

“ Life has pleasant dreams, dear young lady; but sooner or later the 
hour comes in which the dreamer awakens.” 

“What does that mean, Mr. Ainsleigh ?” she asked, with a timid, 
half-conscious smile. 

‘Tt means that I have been too happy here, that I have forgotten 
that the world is wider than this dear place, and that the time has 
come in which I must bid beloved friends farewell and go out to fight 
life’s battle.” 

With this I left her, having already said more than I cared to say. 

The first half of my last week at Hauteville passed only too quickly. 
I packed my trunks, which were amply furnished with the clothes sup- 
plied by the Warborough tailor, and a box of books, chiefly ‘neat duo- 
decimo volumes of the classics, which Lady Barbara bade me choose 
from the library. 

My good Anthony assisted me to select these, and showed much 
regret at my approaching departure; while his sour wife expressed only 
one sentiment, and that a contemptuous surprise that a learned profes- 
sion should have been chosen for me. 

‘IT suppose you would rather starve as a fine gentleman than grow 
rich in a city warehouse,” she said. 

**T prefer a profession which befits my parentage, but have no more 
desire to become a fine gentleman than I have present fear of starva- 
tion,” I answered coldly. 

“You carry yourself with a high spirit, Mr. Robert; but I have seen 

_prouder spirits than yours brought to the dust.” 

As the time for my journey drew near, I bethought me that I must- 
bid good-bye to my old friends of the warrener’s lodge, and I blushed 
as I remembered how small a place those kind, honest creatures had of 
late occupied in my thoughts; nor had I seen them many times during 
the last few months, since I had preferred to absent myself altogether 
from the cottage rather than to go thither accompanied by Mr. Le- 
strange, whose manner of “smoking” me, as he termed it, on a sup- 
posed secret attachment between myself and Margery was to the last 
degree unpleasant. 

When my trunks were packed, and while Everard Lestrange was in 
London, whither he had gone suddenly and in hot haste a day or two — 
before, I walked down to the dear old cottage where my childhood was 
spent. I found my foster-mother alone at her spinning-wheel, from 
which she rose to greet me. One glance at the familiar face showed 
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me that its natural cheerfulness was exchanged for an anxious gravity, 
which at once puzzled and alarmed me. 

“© Robin, what a stranger thou art!” she cried, as we shook 
hands. 

« And now I have come to bid you good-bye, dear mother.” 

The good soul was grieved to lose me, little as I had of late done to 
prove myself worthy her affection. She talked of the wonderful change 
of fortune that had befallen me, and rejoiced in my altered prospects, 
even though good fortune was to carry me away from old friends. 

“T shall always remember thee a babe in my arms, Robin,” she said 
tenderly. ‘I may call thee Robin still, may I not? though they tell 
me thou art called Mr. Ainsleigh at the great house. Jack and I always 
suspected as much.” 

‘Suspected what, mother ?” 

“That thou wert Roderick Ainsleigh’s son. Why, thou hadst his 
very face from a baby ; and others suspected the same, or knew it, may- 
be. That is why Martha Grimshaw has always hated thee.” 

“Why should she hate me for being Roderick Ainsleigh’s son ?” 

‘* Because she loved Roderick Ainsleigh. Yes, Robin, I was house- 
maid at Hauteville Hall in those days, and servants sometimes know 
more than their betters. Martha Peyton was mad for love of Mr. Ains- 
leigh, and was fool enough to fancy he loved her. I'll not say that he 
did not make her a fine speech now and then, or steal a kiss when he 
chanced to meet her in the corridor, but ’twas no more than such court 
as any fine gentleman may pay to his sweetheart’s waiting-maid ; and 
Roderick Ainsleigh had neither good nor evil thoughts about Martha, 
who was no beauty at the best of times. But she took it all seriously, 
and was always hanging about wherever her lady’s cousin was to be 
met, and would run a mile to open a door for him; and when his mar- 
riage with Lady Barbara was talked of in the servants’ hall Martha 
would laugh and say nobody would ever dance at that wedding. But 
one day she said something to Mr. Ainsleigh that let him know she 
thought he was paying serious court to her, and he burst out laughing, 
and told her the truth,—that he had given her kisses and compliments 
and guineas because he wanted her good word with her mistress. I 
came upon him in the corridor as he was saying this, and saw Martha’s 
face; ’twas black as thunder. She stood fixed like a statue on the 
spot where he left her, staring like one that was struck blind or 
foolish, and after this time I never saw her speak to Mr. Ainsleigh. 
If she met him she dropped him a low curtsey, and passed on. And I 
think from this time she began to plot mischief against him. When 
she found she couldn’t have him herself, she was determined nobody 
else should have him.” 

“Why didn’t you warn Lady Barbara ?” 

“TY warn her? Do you think she would have suffered me to talk of 
her business ? and could I turn informer against a fellow-servant? You 
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don’t know what the servants’ hall is. Besides, I didn’t think Martha 
could do much mischief, though I knew it was in her heart to try it. 
"T'was only when Mr. Ainsleigh went away that I knew there was real 
harm done. Ah, Robin, ’tis a hard world we live in, and fall of 
trouble.” 

She gave a heavy sigh, and I saw her eyes fill with tears. 

“Yes, dear mother, for some of us; but God forbid trouble should 
come to you.” 

“Tt has come, Robin,” she answered, gazing at me with an eager, 
scrutinising look that I had never seen in her face before. “I have 
but one child, and to see her sad is the worst of sadness to me.” 

“ Margery sad!” cried I; “ when last I saw her she was as gay as 
a woodland fairy.” 

** When last you saw her? Do you see her so seldom, Robin ?” 

“ Except at church, I have not seen her for weeks. You must not 
take it unkind that I have stopped away ; I have had good reasons.” 

* Ay, Robin, good reasons I doubt not. But have you never met 
Madge by chance in the woods all this time? She spends much of her 
time in the woods. Tis hard to keep her indoors in fine weather, and 
she is not as easily managed as she once was. O Robin, my child is 
wretched, and I cannot find out the cause; and ’tis breaking this poor 
heart.” 

And here the good creature burst into tears. I tried to comfort 
her, but her tears flowed only the faster. 

‘“‘ She is wretched, Robin, and will not tell her mother the cause of 
her grief. 0, if thou didst not love her, why didst beguile and deceive 
her with fine words and promises ?” 

“T beguile! I deceive! Mother, as God is my judge, I have never 
spoken to Margery but as a brother should speak to his sister. I have 
never loved her with more or less than a brother's affection, and I would 
not let the man live that should deceive or wrong her.” 

“ Ah, Robin, thou speakest fair, but I know the child loves thee. 
Her father and I have joked her about thee many a time, pleased to 
see her blushes and smiles. We did not think thou couldst fail to love 
her, and we did not know they would acknowledge thee for Roderick 
Ainsleigh’s son, and make a fine gentleman of thee. Yes, Robin, she 
loved thee better than a sister loves a brother, and I thought she was 
loved in return ; others said as much.” 

“ What others ?” 

“Martha Grimshaw and Mr. Lestrange. He told me thou wert 
mad for her.” 

“He told a lie. Those two are my enemies both, and would be | 
glad to do me a mischief. But, mother, I do love my little foster- 
sister, and if it will ease your mind to see her my wife I will marry her 
when you will. She is the loveliest creature I ever saw, and might 
turn the heads of wiser men; but ’twas my fate not long ago to see a 
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face that bewitched me, and to give my love where it can never be re- 
turned. Shall I waste my life in weeping for ashadow? No, dear 
mother; give me Margery for a wife, and I will work for her honestly, 
and be as true a husband as ever woman had.” 

“Nay, Robin, I will not beg a husband for my daughter. Thou 
dost not love her as we thought thou didst. ’*Tis ourselves we must 
blame for judging amiss. All I know is that the child has some trouble 
on her mind, and I thought thou mightst be at the bottom of it.” 

Again she scrutinised my face with anxious looks, and then turned 
away, shaking her head sorrowfally. 

“There is something amiss,” she said, “but I know not what.” 

“You spoke just now of Mr. Lestrange,” said I. ‘ Has he been 
hanging about this place of late ?” 

“No, Robin; I'll have no fine London gentleman about my place. 
He came two or three times without you, but I gave him sour looks 
that told him he wasn’t wanted; and the last time he was here, full 
two months ago, he told me he was going to London for the rest of the 
year.” 

*“‘ And since then you have seen him no more?” 

“ No.” 

“Yet he has not been all the time intown. He has run backwards 
and forwards, but has spent most of the time at Hauteville.” 

I remembered his broadly-declared admiration of the rustic beauty ; 
I considered his hideous code of morals, and trembled for my little in- 
nocent foster-sister. 

“God defend her from such a libertine!” I thought, and blamed 
the selfishness that had kept me so long away from the warrener’s 
lodge. 

I would fain have seen and talked to Margery before leaving Berk- 
shire, and so waited for some hours in the hope that she would return, 
but she did not come. Jack Hawker came home to his supper, but 
his manner was cold and sullen, and I perceived that some dark sus- 
picion had turned the hearts of these two friends against me. I left 
the cottage at last, disheartened and uneasy, and returned to Hauteville, 
there to spend a somewhat melancholy evening with my patroness and 
Miss Hemsley. 

The next day returned Mr. Lestrange, and soon after Sir Marcus, 
who had been on a visit to a nobleman’s seat in the adjoining county. 
I spent the morning /éfe-d-iéte with Anthony Grimshaw, while Lady 
Barbara and Miss Hemsley drove to the nearest town to pay visits and 
make purchases. It seemed sad to me to lose their company on this, 
almost the last day of my residence at Hauteville; but I felt it was a 
fortunate accident which divided me from Dorothea Hemsley. In her 
presence I'found it hard to fetter my tongue, and Lady Barbara’s 
reproachful looks often reminded me of my imprudence. Soon, too 
soon, was I to be separated from her for ever; for I felt that, once 
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away from Hauteville, I should be as remote from her as if we had been 
inhabitants of different planets. 

The day wore on ; we dined in stately solemnity ; and I was pacing 
the terrace alone, awaiting a summons to take tea with the two ladies 
in the long drawing-room, when I was accosted by a footman, who 
came to inform me that Sir Marcus Lestrange wished to speak with me 
in his study. It was the first time he had ever sent for me; but I 
concluded that he was about to offer me some parting advice, or to 
bestow upon me some farewell benediction. I therefore obeyed with- 
out any sentiment of uneasiness, regretting only that if the diploma- 
tist should prove tedious, I might lose my privileged half-hour with 
the ladies. 

The study in which Sir Marcus spent so many hours of his life was 
a dark and somewhat gloomy oak-paneled apartment, furnished with 
bookcases containing ponderous folios, and with numerous oaken chests 
and iron cases, which I supposed to contain papers. A carved-oak 
desk occupied the centre of the room, and on this, though it was not 
yet quite dark, some half-dozen candles were burning in a brazen can- 
delabrum. 

My patron was not alone; a solemn assembly had been convoked 
in haste, and I found myself placed before these as a prisoner at the 
bar of justice. Lady Barbara sat opposite her husband, pale as death; 
Miss Hemsley close beside her, with an anxious, distressed counte- 
nance. Next to his father stood Mr. Lestrange, and I thought he 
greeted me with a glance of triumph as I entered the room. At a 
respectful distance from the rest appeared Mrs. Grimshaw, and I knew 
her presence boded ill to me. 

‘Mr. Ainsleigh,” began Sir Marcus, in a severe magisterial voice, 
“you have been rescued from abject poverty; you have been received 
into this house and liberally entertained for the last ten years of your 
life ; you have enjoyed the education of a gentleman, and, finally, you 
have been admitted into the bosom of this family on a footing of 
equality, much to my regret, and all by the charity of Lady Barbara 
Lestrange yonder.” 

“No, Marcus,” said my lady, “I will not have it called charity.” 

** By what other name would your ladysbip call it? What claim, 
legal or social, had your cousin’s bastard upon you ?” 

At sound of that bitter epithet, my lady winced as if she had been 
struck. ‘It ill becomes you to call him by so cruel a name,” she said; 
“we have no knowledge that his mother was not lawfully wedded to 
my cousin Roderick.” 

“Have we any proof that she was? Mr. Ainsleigh’s reputation 
is against the probability that he would make an honest woman of a 
parson’s runaway daughter, who left her home to follow him.” 

“‘T cannot stay here, sir, to hear my mother belied.” 

“You will stay here, sir, as long as I please.” 
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“ Not to hear you speak ill of the dead; that I will not suffer. I 
am fully conscious of the benefits I owe to Lady Barbara, and thank 
her for them with all my heart, and in my prayers morning and night; 
but I know not why I am called hither to be reminded of my ob- 
ligations, or what I have done to deserve that they should be cast 
in my face with so much harshness.” 

“You know not what you have done!” cried Sir Marcus. “I sup- 
pose you are impudent enough to pretend not to know that John 
Hawker’s daughter has left her home secretly, as your mother left 
hers?” 

“Indeed I know nothing of the kind, nor do I believe that it 
is so. I was at the warrener’s lodge yesterday afternoon, and heard 
nothing of this.” 

“ And the girl ran away last night. O, no doubt you laid your 
plans wisely, and now you act astonishment as naturally as Garrick 
himself. But Hawker is in the steward’s-room ; you will look other- 
wise when you see him.” 

Here Miss Hemsley would fain have left the apartment, but Sir 
Marcus forbade her. 

“Indeed, sir, I have nothing to do with this,” she said; “I beg 
to be allowed to retire.” 

“No, Dorothea, I must bid you stay. This gentleman has been 
a favourite of yours, I hear; it is well that you should discover his 
real character.” 

“ O sir, you are very cruel,” the girl murmured tearfully. 

“‘ If Margery Hawker has left her home, Sir Marcus,” I said, “ there 
is no one will regret it more than I; and there is no one less concerned 
in her leaving.” 

“ What, you will swear to that, I suppose?” 

“With my dying breath, if needs be. Yes, at the very moment 
when my soul goes forth to meet its God.” 

“T believe him,” cried Lady Barbara. “It is not in my cousin’s 
blood to tell a lie.” 

“You will have cause to change your opinion presently, madam,” 
replied her husband coldly; and then, turning to me, he went on, 
‘You are a perjurer and a blasphemer, sir, and your own hand is the 
witness against you. Have you ever seen that before ?” 

He handed me an open letter, written in a hand so like my own, 
and with a signature so adroitly counterfeited, that I stood aghast, with 
the paper in my hand, staring at it in utter bewilderment. 

“Come, sir, the play has lasted long enough, and ’tis time you 
answered my question. I think you'll scarce deny your knowledge of, 
that handwriting.” 

“T know the handwriting well enough, Sir Marcus, for it is the 
most ingenious forgery that ever was executed; but I never looked 
upon this paper before.” 
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“ Great heaven, was there ever such an impudent denial! And you 
protest that you never saw that letter till this moment ?” 

“* Never, sir.” 

“Perhaps you will be so good as to read it aloud for the benefit of 
the company, and for Lady Barbara, who believes in your innocence ?” 

“T am quite willing Lady Barbara should hear this vile forgery, 
sir,” I replied ; and then read the letter, which ran thus: 


“Dearest Marcery,—For fear there should at last be some mis- 
take about the coach, I write in haste to bid you remember that it 
leaves the George at Warborough at nine o’clock at night. Your place 
is taken, and you have nothing to do but alight at the Bull and Mouth 
in the City, where you will ask for Mrs. Jones, who will meet you there 
without fail. She is a good motherly soul, and will take care of you 
till you are joined by one who loves you better than life, which will be 
in three days at latest. And then, beloved girl, far from those new 
grand friends who would divide us, I will teach thee how faithfully this 
heart, which has long languished in secret, can love the fairest and 
dearest of women.—Ever and ever thy fond lover, 

“* ROBERT AINSLEIGH.” 


“What think you now, Lady Barbara?’ asked Sir Marcus. 

* As I have a soul to be saved, madam,” cried I, “ no word of that 
vile letter was ever penned by this hand !” 

“There are some folks to whom perjury comes easy, sir,” said the 
baronet. ‘You did not think that letter would fall into my hands ; it 
was intended for your victim, who would have cherished the precious 
paper, and hidden it against her heart, I dare swear. Unluckily for 
you, the post played you false, and the letter was delivered this 
morning, twelve hours after the bird had flown. The wretched 
broken-hearted father of this weak and wicked girl brought it down to 
me, and calls upon me to punish the traitor who has ruined his child.” 

“ That, sir, I trust you will do, if Providence helps me to find him,” 
I answered, looking straight at Mr. Lestrange, who received my gaze 
without flinching. Was he not, by his own account, steeped to the 
lips in vice, and past-master in the art of dissimulation? “But as for 
that letter,” I continued, “I again protest, and for the last time, that 
it is a forgery.” 

* And pray, sir, is there anyone so much interested in your insig- 
nificant fortunes as to take the trouble to counterfeit your hand- 
writing ?” 

“It is always the interest of an enemy to work mischief, sir; and 
there are few creatures so insignificant as to escape all enmity. Again, 
sir, self-interest may have prompted the forging of that letter. The 
traitor who is really concerned in the flight of this dear girl would best 
escape the consequences of his crime by shifting it upon the shoulders 
of an innocent person.” 
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“T have not condemned you hastily, sir,” said Sir Marcus. “ Here is 
a sheet of Spanish exercises in your hand, with your signature scribbled 
at the bottom of the page. I have carefully compared the letter and 
the exercises, and I find the signatures agree to the most minute 
curve.” 

“Oonclusive evidence that the letter is a forgery, sir,” I replied 
boldly. ‘Experts in handwriting have agreed that no man ever signs 
his name twice alike ; there is always some minute difference. A will 
was once pronounced a forgery upon that very ground—the several sig- 
natures at the bottom of the several pages were all precisely alike.” 

“T see, sir, you have already learned to advance precedents and 
argue like a lawyer. Perhaps you will be less eloquent when con- 
fronted with the father of your victim.” 

Sir Marcus rang the bell, and ordered the servant to send John 
Hawker. There was a dead silence while we waited his coming. I 
heard the slow, shambling step of my foster-father on the stone floor of 
the passage, and my heart bled for him in his trouble. 

He came slowly into the room, and stood amongst us, with his bare 
head bent by the first shame that had ever bowed it. 

“ Your foster-son denies that he wrote the letter which you brought 
me this morning, Hawker,” said Sir Marcus, in his hard magisterial 
voice. 

**T know naught of that, sir; I can’t read writing myself. I took 
the letter to the parson at Pennington, and he read it to me; and when 
he came to the name at the bottom, I’d as lieve he’d put a knife through 
my heart as have read that name to me.” 

“It is clear that some person has tempted your daughter away. Is 
there anyone except Robert Ainsleigh whom you could suppose con- — 
cerned in her flight ?” 

“ Nay, sir, the poor child had no acquaintance except Robin yonder, 
and your son.” 

“Myson! Do you pretend to rank my son amongst your daugh- 
ter’s acquaintance ?” : 

“Tis likely enough he’ll do so,” cried Mr. Lestrange, with a con- 
temptuous laugh; “ Ainsleigh took me to his cottage once or twice to 
get some artificial flies for our trout-fishing.” 

‘“‘ Ay, sir, and you came many times afterwards without Robin, 
and won all our hearts by your pleasant, affable ways, till my wife be- 
thought herself ’twas a dangerous thing to have a fine gentleman 
hanging about the place, and let you see that you wasn’t welcome any 
longer.” 

“‘ Why, fellow, it is three months since I crossed your threshold.” 

‘And if you had crossed it but yesterday, Everard, I do not 
suppose this man would dare accuse my son,” exclaimed Sir Marcus 
indignantly; ‘and that in the face of a letter which proclaims the 
real delinquent.” 
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“T accuse no one, sir,” replied Jack Hawker ; “I only know that 
my child has left me and her mother, and broken two loving hearts.” 

On this I turned to my foster-father. 

“ John Hawker,” said I, “you yourself have had as much hand in 
this miserable business as I have. I have ever regarded your daughter 
as my dear foster-sister, and my conduct to her has always been that of 
a brother. I told your wife as much yesterday, before this trouble arose; 
I tell you so to-day. But if you can find her, and bring her to me, an 
honest woman, I will make her my wife, and cherish and honour her as 
such so long as I live; though I will hide from no one here that I have 
bestowed my heart elsewhere, where I have no hope that it can ever be 
accepted, and can never give her a lover’s passionate affection.” 

** T protest that is an honest man’s offer,’”’ cried Lady Barbara. 

“ Ay,” sneered her husband, “your hopeful protégé promises to 
marry the girl if her father can find her; rely on it, your honest man 
will take care she is not found; that good motherly soul, Mrs. Jones, 
will know how to guard her charge.—And now, sir,” he continued, 
addressing himself to me, “understand that you are found out, and 
stand convicted under your own handwriting, and that no cry of forgery 
will serve you, however impudently persisted in. You will therefore 
oblige me by quitting this house to-night at your earliest convenience, 
and you will further comprehend that Lady Barbara washes her hands 
of you, and that any communication which you may hereafter take the 
trouble to address to her will be returned to you with the seal un- 
broken.” 

“Honoured madam, my dear kinswoman, does this gentleman speak 
your will ?” I asked, looking straight at my benefactress. 

‘“‘ There are circumstances, Robert, in which a woman’s will must 
needs be that of her husband,” Lady Barbara replied. 

“In that case, dear madam, I submit. No unconscious wrong 
which you may do me in the present can cancel my debt of gratitude 
for the past. I was doomed to leave this dear place. That I leave in 
unmerited disgrace can add but one more pang to the anguish of 
parting.” 

I bowed low to my lady and to Miss Hemsley, and turned to quit 
the room; but before going I approached my foster-father. 

“ Jack,” I said, offering him my hand, “you cannot think me so 
base a wretch as this vile counterfeit letter would make me? Shake 
hands, and bid me God speed; and if it is possible for a man that’s igno- 
rant of the town, I’ll find your daughter.” 

“Ah, Robin, thou know’st but too well where to find her. ’Tis thy 
name that’s wrote at the bottom of the letter. The parson said so, and 
he’d not tell a lie. I'll never shake thy hand again, Robin, for thou’rt 
a Villain !” F 

This stung me more sharply than the abuse of Sir Marcus. I left 
the room hurriedly, ran to my own chamber, and packed a portmanteau 
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in haste with my immediate necessaries. The rest of my luggage was 
ready packed; but this I left to be sent after me, leaving it to Lady 
Barbara’s pleasure whether I had the things or not. 

With the small portmanteau in my hand, I ran downstairs. It was 
now dark ; the lamps were not yet lit, and the great hall but dimly 
lighted by a wood-fire. I was leaving the house, when a door in the 
hall was softly opened, and I heard my name whispered. 

It was Lady Barbara who called me. She was standing just within 
the door of a small waiting-room near the grand entrance, which was 
ordinarily used by footmen and humble visitors. She took my hands 
in hers and drew me hastily into the room, which was lighted by one 
wax taper. Even in that dim light I could see she had been weeping. 

“ Dear child,” she cried, “ it is hard to part with you thus ; but our 
enemies are too strong for us, and we must submit. My little child 
lies in the cemetery at Madrid, and I am not allowed to cherish my 
cousin’s orphan son.” 

“© dear madam, you do not think me guilty? Say but that, and 
I am happy.” 

“T say it with all my heart, Robert. The letter is a forgery, and 
it is all a base plot against you, because I am mistress of my own for- 
tune, and might bequeath it to you. What doI say? My husband is 
incapable of such infamy ; but there are those who would hesitate at 
no villany that would bring them wealth and power. You are my 
adopted son, Robert ; remember that. Nothing can sever that tie be- 
tween us—no, not even ill-conduct or ingratitude of yours—for I am 
more charitable now than I was when my pride slew your father. Do 
not answer me, I have but a few stolen moments to give you. Take 
this note-book ; it contains all the ready-money I can command to- 
night, and there is a letter in it, a few hurried lines of recommendation, 
which you will carry to Mr. Philip Swinfen, of Paper-buildings. You 
will go straight to London, and you must write and tell me how things 
prosper with you. Write to me under cover to Mrs. Curtis, at 49 
Long-acre—she is my milliner, and a good soul. And now, good-bye. 
Stay, I am to give you this from Dora: it is a book she has used for the 
last five years.” 

It was a shabby duodecimo volume, which I put in my breast, too 
much moved for words. If it had been some jewelled box containing 
the relics of St. Peter, it could scarce have exercised a more healing 
influence upon the sore heart that beat against it. 

“God bless her and you,,dear cousin, and farewell!’ and with this 
I wrung my kinswoman’s hand, and left her. 

The autumn night was chill and bleak, and the full moon rode high 
above the sombre leafless woods as I left Hanteville. The little book 
in my bosom—a Spanish translation of the Imitation of Christ—and the 
memory of Lady Barbara’s goodness were the only consolers that I 
carried with me into the world of which J knew no more than an infant. 

VOL. YI. 0 
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Once, and once only, did I look back at the old Elizabethan mansion, 
with lighted windows glowing in the distance. O God, how long before 
I was again to look upon those walls! What perils by land and perils 
by sea, what agonies of hope deferred and dull despair, was I to suffer 
before I revisited that familiar spot ! 





LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT 
BEING ESSAYS ON THE EXTREMELY LITTLE 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


VI. On LITTLE WOMEN, 


THE caustic essayist of the Sardonic Review has already, I am told, put 
forth an article on Little Women. Whether it be a recantation of 
his former slanders—which were made all the wickeder by the infusion 
of a certain admixture of truth—or a fresh count in his indictment 
against the sex, I know not. I have not read the latest production of 
the caustic essayist, nor is it likely that I shall perform the feat of 
reading him again for a long time. A course of Sardonic Review is, 
from time to time, useful as a corrective to any undue amount of sac- 
charine matter a man may have in his blood. Jai besoin de m’en- 
canailler, Sophie Arnould—a frank, merry child of the gutter and the 
doorstep—ere she became sophisticated, used to say when she grew 
weary of the marquises with ailes de pigeon, and the abbés with petits. 
collets, ind the gentilhommes de la chambre with their high heels and 
their low bows, and the poets who sung her praises and borrowed her 
money.* You may encanailler yourself very efficiently by a judicious 
spell of Sardonic Review. I speak relatively, of course, for the Sardonic 
is nothing if not genteel. It rakes up mud with a silver ladle, and 
flings it from white-kid-gloved hands. You will find, after a few doses, 
that you have very little sugar left in you—that your liver is enlarging, 
your heart shrinking and hardening, and that your kidneys are rapidly 
becoming devilled. But you mustn’t go too far,—you must know when 
to stop: and the halting-point, I take it, is when you find that every-.- 
thing you look upon is assuming a deep-orange tawny hue, and that 
gall and wormwood are oozing out at your fingers’ end, even to the 
inundation of your writing-paper and the overflow of your inkstand. 
Make haste, then, to buy a box of Cockle’s pills, and unsardonicise 
yourself as quickly as you may; otherwise you might find that your 
ultra-sardonic state of mind had become perilous, and was likely to lead 
to your going about stealing ducks, or slaying your brother Abel, or- 
poisoning wells, or blowing up the Clerkenwell House of Detention. 

I say that I have not read the caustic essayist upon Little Women;: 
but you are entirely in error if you think I am about to make that fact 


* Lucifer is not so black as he is painted. No bad man was ever so bad as he is: 
imagined to have been. Jeffreys had his good qualities, and there were those who 
wept for Nero. Fouché was a scoundrel no doubt, but he was kind to Sophie 
Arnould when she fell into poverty. 
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a pretext for criticising his criticism on the plan so dear to reviewers of 
the sardonic school in general—that of heartily abusing works of which 
they have never perused more than the title-page. I have no such in- 
tention, I assure you. I only mentioned the Sardonic’s recent perform- 
ance to explain that I had not plagiarised his title, and that a chapter 
on Little Women formed part of the original scheme of “ Letters 
from Lilliput” which I drew up in the summer of 1866, being at that 
time a vagabond—not a rogue, I hope—wandering up and down the 
Austrian Tyrol, and following the fortunes of one Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
then of the tented plain—stay, we had no tents, I mean of the field of 
glory; alas! we gathered but few laurels between Brescia and Bezecca 
—and now of the island of Caprera. It was at a place called Rocca 
d@’ Anfo, I think, that I committed my list of Lilliputian subjects to paper, 
and was bold enough to think that I should make rather a smart article 
from Little Women. I was proceeding quite blithely to the post-office, 
designing to send the list to the Conductor of this Magazine, when cer- 
tain children of Belial belonging to the regiment of Kaiser Jéigers of the 
Emperor of Austria posted on the heights above—as a matter of cour- 
tesy the Garibaldians generally allowed the enemy to occupy command- 
ing positions—began a rather sharp course of rifle-practice, the butt 
for their exercitations being the people in the street—that is to say, 
ourselves. If my remembrance serve me correctly, I did not post my 
letter that morning. I beat what is called a retreat, at the pace known 
as the double-quick. Indeed, I went to bed, if a truss of dirty straw in 
a ruined barn could be dignified by that name, and I didn’t get up to 
breakfast until late that day. Rank cowardice you may hint, perhaps. 
Not at all. A man’s life is about the most valuable thing in the whole 
world, to himself, and to the creatures dependent upon him ; of that in- 
estimably valuable possession he is consequently entitled to take the 
greatest possible care. To be killed in battle, or even wounded, if you 
are a civilian, does not pay. Who weeps for you, save those who are 
beggared by your death? What reward can those you leave behind 
claim? A soldier sets his life upon a cast, to win or lose it all. He 
sets the chances of death or mutilation against those of promotion, 
pension, booty, glory, the praises of men, and the admiration of women. 
He has something to gain, even if he is hit and goes to the bad. But 
to what can the amateur look forward, save to a contemptuous query 
among his friends, Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galere? There is 
the certaminis gaudia, of course, the “rapture of the strife,” and all that 
kind of thing. I never felt it. When your blood is up, it is natural 
that you should like to knock a man down. We have most of us felt 
this when we have been injured or insulced; but I candidly own that [ 
never experienced the slightest desire to go out and hit people who had 
never done me any harm, and whom I had never seen befure in my life. 
When “roughs” in ruffianly twos and threes do this kind of thing and 
assault perfect strangers quite as much to indulge their brutal passions 
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as in the hope of robbing them, we cry out for the treadmill and the 
cat-o’-nine-tails against the roughs; we call their little frolics of fisticuffs 
“ street-outrages.” But when fifty thousand men in red coats go out 
with deadly weapons to murder fifty thousand perfect strangers in blue, 
or white, or green coats, we call that glorious war, and crown the sur- 
vivors with laurel, and make the head of the band of murderers a 
G.C.B. 

* I am perfectly well aware that there is a class of persons in whom 
this “raptare of the strife,” this love of fighting for mere fighting’s 
sake, is inherent, and who, like the Irishman’s wife who * grew mouldy 
fur want of a bating,” would break their hearts, and die of green and 
yellow melancholy if they could not from time to time “ punch” some- 
body’s head. I remember, in this same Tyrolese campaign, making the 
acquaintance of an English gentleman, an amateur like myself, and who 
was one of the mildest, meekest, most placable, most inoffensive souls 
breathing. He was a poet too, a scholar, a philanthropist, a church- 
man; all that you or Mr. Matthew Arnold could desire in the way of 
“ culture, sweetness, and light ;’ and I, as a coarse, sneering, sceptical 
Philistine, really loved and admired the soft, suave sentimentalist. If 
from time to time I thought him rather “ spoony,’”’ I reverenced his 
spooniness, and wished from the bottom of my heart that I could be as 
spoony as he. Well, the Garibaldini had a fight one day with the 
Tedeschi at a place called Monte Suello. For a wonder, | think we 
rather got the best of it, although Garibaldi contrived to get wounded 
in the thigh. According to my wont, I did not seek the bubble reputa- 
tion at the cannon’s mouth during that conflict. It was no business of 
mine to seek it: I stuck to head-quarters; and head-quarters are, as 
you may be aware, even with a flying force, about the safest place a 
noncombatant can fix upon as a residence. When the fight was done, 
and our warriors came home to dinner, I was astonished to hear—not 
from his own lips, for my friend was as modest as that Kuiser of Ger- 
muny of whom old Montaigne has related so droll an, anecdote, but 
from the testimony of numerous Italian officers—that he had behaved 
with the valour of a paladin of old. Had he been the Ruy Cid Caum- 
peador, mounted on Alexander’s Bucephalus, and wielding Arthur’s 
Excalibur, he could not have done better service. He had trotted over 
to the lake on the shores of which Monte Suello was fought, just to see 
what was going on. A hardy little pony was his wur-horse—not at all 
the kind of charger that would snuff the battle from afar off, and say 
among the captains, Ha, ha !—and a right alpen-stock was his only 
weapon. His object was simply to look at what was going on. Little 
by little his blood got up, and his brain began to simmer. The “ rapture 
of the strife” came over him. Several corps of the Garibaldian volun- 
teers, I blush to own it, displayed that day, as indeed they did on most 
occasions when there were any hard knocks going about, a surprising 
alacrity in running away. My mild and meek friend plunged into the 
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very thickest of the fray, and disgusted with the pusillanimity of the 
groups of fugitives who impeded his progress, he set to belabouring 
them over the head and shoulders with his alpen-stock, crying, “Avanti, 
ragazei, avanti!” One of my informants averred that he had also heard 
him address the recalcitrants as “ figli di cani ;” but this, knowing him 
to have always been very precise, even to prudery, in his language, I 
was loth to believe. At all events, he succeeded in rallying one whole 
regiment, who cheered him lustily, and allowed him to lead them where 
glory waited them. The little pony was shot under him in an early 
stage of the affair ; but my undaunted friend caught a big white horse, 
probably belonging to some killed or wounded staff-officer, which was 
wandering riderless ; and being himself clad in a light holland blouse 
and snowy pantaloons, with a white-felt hat and a far-floating puggree, 
he must have had, amidst the smoke and din of the conflict, something 
of an “eiry” or supernatural appearance. Perhaps the superstitious 
among the Garibaldini took him for St. Jago of Compostella, who 
generally puts in a timely appearance on the orthodox side when affairs 
at a battle are coming to a crisis. Or perhaps the classically-minded— 
for we had a good many university professors and advocates in our 
ranks—imagined him to be one of the Great Twin Brethren who fought 
at the battle of Lake Regillus. He was immensely popular in the 
army for a whole week afterwards, and went by the name of “ J/ prodo 
Inglese,” or “L’Uomo bianco di Monte Suello.” Ultimately, when it 
was discovered that he was only an amateur, and the correspondent of 
a London newspaper, he fell to a sad discount ; and the Garibaldian 
guides in particular—they were the “swells” of our little foree—were 
very angry indeed with “ quest’ individuo inconosciuto,” who had thrust 
himself into where he had no business to be. The drollest circumstance 
in the whole affair was, that so soon as my friend had covered himself 
with laurels, he scampered away, “as though he had rid post” to Brescia, 
and wrote me a few hurried lines, in which it was evident that his 
nerves were terribly shattered, expatiating on what a dreadfal thing 
war was, and declaring that he would never witness another battle. 
And my Little Women? I assure you that since I penned the first 
line of this paper I have not been digressing—at least wilfully ; and 
that my Little Women all grew out of the six weeks’ campaign I had 
with Garibaldi. Our force was said to be thirty-six thousand strong, 
of whom perhaps ten thousand went to the front, and proved them- 
selves worthy of the red shirts they wore. We had very few camp- 
followers; for so long as we were in our own country, Italy, we did not 
feel inclined to plunder our own countrymen, and when we invaded the 
enemy’s territory there was absolutely nothing to “loot.” So far as my 
limited experience extends, the Austrian Tyrol, at least between Trent 
and the Lake of Garda, seems to produce nothing but fleas, rocks, sallow 
people in rags, deformed by huge goitres on their throats, waterfalls, 
and rifle-bullets. Garibaldi’s army in 1866 paid their way wherever 
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‘they went; and whenever the “hardy mountaineers” had a chance they 
robbed us instead of allowing us to rob them. But we had a few mem- 
bers of the gentler sex with us. There was a sprinkling of saucy gri- 
settes from Milan and Bergamo, who, loth to part with their sweet- 
hearts, had donned pantaloons and the camicia rossa, and passed the 
‘inspectors of recruits, who were not very particular in June ’66, as 
volunteers. They were soon discovered, however, and gallantly escorted 
to the places whence they came; or else they got footsore, and fell out 
of the ranks. It was very pitiable to see them sitting by the rugged 
road-side bandaging their poor feet, whimpering or fairly blubbering 
like school-girls who had lost their samplers; and more than once I 
have given them a lift in the little “trap” I had been fortunate enough 
to hire. Brave old Tyrolese “ trap,” what has become of you, I wonder? 
An Italian friend of mine made the campaign in a shandrydan which 
had cost him four pounds ten. It was quite a grand affair, having two 
horses, worth about three pounds fifteen apiece. One of these horses 
was blind, and he called him Homer; the other was a jibber, and could 
rarely be persuaded to advance in the proper direction. This horse he 
named La Marmora. J noticed that all the grisettes who travestied them- 
selves in Garibaldian uniform were tall women—lanky, die-away damsels, 
who looked very preposterous indeed in the “ pairs of tongs” they had 
been adventurous enough to assume. We had a few regular baggage- 
wagon women too—licensed sutlers, who, with little carts drawn by mules, 
followed the army with groceries and tobacco and wine. One of these 
Italian Moll Flagons was as tall as a drum-major, and looked nearly 
as strong. But there was no good in her. She soon “caved in” and 
“dried up,” to use American parlance. She was never to the fore when 
she was wanted, and always hid herself under her cart when any sounds 
of firing were audible. At last she managed to get captured by a party 
of Austrian foragers—cart, mule, bread, cheese, polenta, Barolo wine, 
and halfpenny “cavours” and all, and we saw her no more. I hope the 
Tedeschi didn’t give her the bastinado, or shut her up in the Spielburg. 

So much for the tall women; now just attend to me while I nar- 
rate what the little ones did, and of the good deeds that came from 
the Lilliputians. We had but a few, it is true; but their courage and 
their devotion were tremendous. They were full of pluck and “go.” 
They trudged the very boots off their little feet, and then philoso- 
phically swathed those members—which I have heard in domestic 
circles called by the playful name of “ tootsies’*—with haybands, or 
with scraps of matting, and trudged on as doggedly as before. When 
they could catch a pony they rode him en cavalier, as English ladies 
rode before Bohemian Anne was Queen, providing themselves with 
knickerbockers after the sensible fashion introduced by the Unprotected 
Females in Norway. Our Little Women were by no means unprotected. 
The three I specially noticed were all married; and besides, were not 
all Garibaldi’s thirty-six thousand red-shirts their protectors? Blood 
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would have flowed had the slightest rudeness or even discourtesy been 
shown to those intrepid little Amazons. They never murmured, never 
grumbled, never repined, never declared that “they were not accus- 
tomed to this kind of thing.” They were all female Robinson Crusoes 
—just the kind of little women who should have colonised Mr. Charles 
Reade’s island—or is it Mr. Dion Boucicault’s?—in Foul Play. If 
there was nothing but salt horse and weevilly biscuit to eat, they fed 
and were thankful. I managed to procure about an ounce and a half of 
tea for one of these Little Women at Salo, on the Lago di Garda, which 
tea cost me five francs; and although more than half the compound 
seemed to be thyme, vervain, scammony, rue, and chopped birch-twigs, 
we made a famous brew, in a red earthern pipkin, covered with a sardine- 
box to keep the flavour in, and enjoyed ourselves immensely. When 
and where the Little Ones attended to the duties of the toilette was a 
mystery ; but they always looked fresh and tidy and clean when we men 
were dusty and ragged and as grubby us chimney-sweeps. Perhaps 
they hung up a waterproof-sheet in front of a cascade, while we were 
taking our midnight pipe and siesta, and converted that cool grot into 
a cabinet de toilette. They had an inexhaustible fund of spirits, and 
were the life and soul of the army. These three Little Women were all 
ladies: two of them were English; and I am not justified so further to 
particularise their achievements as to make their identity easy. Their 
names once mentioned would be recognised as household words to 
thousands of English ears. But thus much I may without indiscretion 
record: that, after the battle of Bezecca, the closing engagement of the 
campaign, the church was full of wounded Garibaldini, who lay there 
for four hours without the slightest medical attendance. The doctors 
had not come to the front; the ambulances were not forthcoming ; the 
medicine-chests had been mislaid; the surgical instruments could not 
be found; there was not even so much as a bandage or a tourniquet to 
be obtained. I know that one of these Little Women—an English lady 
of wealth, refinement, and position—marched into the midst of these 
human shambles where the poor Garibaldini lay on the bare pavement, 
many of them bleeding to death, and did then and there tear up every 
. rag of linen she had on her body, down to her very shift,—pardon me, 
madame, for using that vulgar word: the genteel term is, I know, a 
chemise; but in Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s time the innermost 
garment of a lady was called a smock,—convert these needments into 
bandages, and bind up the wounds of those who were most sorely hurt. 
The blood and muck in that church—it was midsummer, mind you— 
could have been equalled only by Cawnporz. And then the Little 
Woman, with nothing but a stuffskirt and a woollen shawl to cover her, 
—she had absolutely and literally nothing else,—went round the vil- 
lage from door to door begging for more linen. 

The villagers were a dunder-headed, priest-ridden race, who hated the 
Garibaldini, and they drove the Little Woman away with curses. She, 
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nothing daunted, went to the priest, snapped her fingers in his house- 
keeper’s face, lugged the ecclesiastic away from his dinner—if she swore 
at him a little it would have done him and her no harm, and the re- 
cording angel might have put a red cross of approval against my aunt 
Toby’s name in the book—and positively coerced him to follow her from 
one refractory cottager’s hut to another. When his reverence—with great 
reluctance, for he was an Austriacante—commanded, his flock obeyed. 
The Little Woman knew well enough what command to give, and in 
twenty minutes all the women and girls in the village were hard at 
work scraping lint for the Garibaldini. I believe this Little Woman, 
who may be at this moment illuminating medieval texts for a Sunday- 
school, or making lapdog-penwipers from floss silk and tailors’ cuttings 
for a fancy-fair at St. James’s Hall, was capable, had she met with a 
further denial, of breaking into the vestry of the church and tearing up 
his reverence’s alb and all the choristers’ surplices for additional 
bandages. 

Tall women would have done the same thing, you may urge. It is 
possible. Grace Darling, the lighthouse heroine, was tall. So was the 
Countess Isubella, who so stoutly held her castle against the besiegers, 
and foreswore the ministrations of all washerwomen until her beleagured 
stronghold was relieved. Marie Antoinette, if we are to trust Paul 
Delaroche’s picture, was tall; so was Mary Queen of Scots ; and they 
both died heroically. Elizabeth had pluck enough for the whole 88th 
regiment, and I doubt not would have fought Philip II. and the Duke 
of Alva single-handed, had they landed at Tilbury Fort. Flora Mac- 
donald was a lassie of considerable inches; the electioneering Duchess 
of Devonshire was tall; so was Queen Caroline, who, whatever may 
have been her morals, certainly fought a good fight against George IV. 
But I hold the tall heroines to be exceptional ; and when we have all 
humanity to deal with, the exceptions are relatively numerous. I told 
you in the outset of these papers that I preferred the Extremely Little. 
I adhere to the Little Women. Boadicea, you may depend upon it, was 
short. Zenobia was not of exorbitant stature. Her most gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria is no giantess. The Princess of Wales is not 
colossal. Patti is diminutive, and Lucca quite a Lilliputian. So was 
Jenny Lind ; so is now Madame Goldschmidt. Miss Nightingale is 
slight and slender ; and where could you look for a more delightful Little 
Woman than Mrs. Keeley? I grant your exceptions; but for every ten 
tall heroines you bring me, I will cap them with a hundred little ones. 
























PERSONALITIES OF A SCOTCH TOUR 


Way not go by sea? To make a voyage of nearly five hundred miles 
—from London to Dundee it is a distance of some one hundred and 
sixty leagues—is of itself no mean feat. And then one gets a good 
deal more than the advantages attending the inhalation of marine 
breezes for thirty-three hours. It is not merely that you have ocean 
to left of you, ocean to right of you, during the whole of that time, 
but the contemplative mind is able to enjoy all the while a perpetual 
feast of meditation in the different developments of human character 
which are before it. For studying the vast genus of humanity, there 
are few places like the deck of a steamboat. The interior of an omni- 
bus is good enough in its way, and there are less suggestive regions 
than those inside the railway-carriage; but if you would see human 
nature pure and simple, stripped of all its exterior trappings, which 
decorate and conceal, commend me to the afore-mentioned quarter. 
The mere fact of quitting for the nonce, utterly and entirely, the cus- 
tomary element of ¢erra firma, is something. Dragged away from its 
usual haunts, “its terraneous appendages to felicity,”—to steal from 
Dr. Johnson,—humanity has nothing but its own essence upon which 
to rely for comfort or for merriment. “Out of sight of land on the 
breast of the rolling deep,” to borrow the language of some one of a 
host of nautical bards, you see men, women, and children as they 
really are—not as they appear to be when surrounded with all their 
accustomed luxuries, comforts, and the like. Of course there are voy- 
‘ages and voyages; and weak human nature presents a very different 
spectacle on a steamer’s deck, when the sky is cloudless, and the billows 
unfiecked by foam, from that to be witnessed when the winds and the 
waves are entirely devoted to the engaging pastime of pitch and toss. 
In the one case the circumstances are favourable. Ozone is proverbi- 
ally exhilarating, and with a maximum of sunshine and a minimum of 
tempest you get nothing but smiles, good-humour, and its concomitants. 
Oynics might indeed consider the circumstances so favourable as to be 
blinding, but as we are not cynics, never mind. In the other case— 
waves, storm, wind, steward, basin—to adopt the convenient phraseology 
of the renowned Mr. Alfred Jingle—you meet with a very different sight : 
frowns, sighs, puckered mouths, and a general loathing of everyone 
and everything. The moral of these remarks is obvious enough: if 
the weather be fair, go by sea; if not, don’t. 

It was with these considerations in his mind, that the present 
writer engaged the state-cabin on board one of the steamers that ply 
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bi-weekly between Hore’s Wharf, London, and the celebrated Scotch 
port, Dundee—celebrated, that is, for its marmalade and its herrings. 
The weather was not only fine when he started, but continued to be so 
till he had reached his destination: Positively, the journey down to 
the above-mentioned wharf is in itself a little kind of education. You 
near the precincts of the Tower; your cab drives you through narrow 
murky lanes, lined on each side with rows of strange forms and stranger 
faces. It is, in fact, a marine omnium gatherum: tars of all nations 
are there ; Parthians, Medes, Elamites, and the dwellers of Mesopo- 
tamia—to adopt a scriptural fagon de parler—you may see them every 
one: Malays, Dutch, French, Italian, English. For the timid traveller 
there might be more reassuring visions. There is a ferocity in their 
gaze, an outspokenness in their conversation—to be euphemistical—that 
makes you think in this particular case you would sooner decline the 
Latin verb adsum than inlersum—sooner say, “I can see you,” than 
“Tam staying with you.” When you dismount at Hore’s Wharf, you 
may not improbably experience a tremulous flutter in the region of 
your heart. Your luggage is seized upon, and you seem as if you would 
be compelled to reverse the recently-named process of conjugation, and 
cry intersum, not adsum. When I myself underwent the agreeable little 
operation, I happened to be somewhat of a profitable prey. My arm 
was in a sling, and I was but just recovering from the effects of a severe 
attack—not of gout ; I wish I could boast a malady so aristocratic—but 
of rheumatism, and, as a consequence, I was feeling generally shaky. 
However, putting on a brave countenance, I defied the onsets of Tartar, 
Hindoo, Malay, et hoc genus omne; and having beckoned till my arm 
quivered again, and shouted till my throat was hoarse, contrived to se- 
cure the services of one of the regular porters—a step which, by the 
bye, I should advise everyone similarly circumstanced to take, unless 
he wishes to run a very fair chance of losing bag, baggage, and all else. 

It was a curious spectacle, that steamboat’s deck. By the bye, can 
anyone explain to me how and why it is, that in omnibuses, in second- 
class railway-carriages, and in steamers, one meets with characters never 
elsewhere to be found? Are they retained on the premises? Are they 
“preserved, in consideration of their past services, always to remain 
upon the establishment?” and ifso, why? There were barely a hun- 
dred passengers aboard, but there was food enough for meditation for 
aweek,. The predominant element was Scotch, very Scotch indeed ; 
broad accents, canny comments, wary hints; these were the order of 
the day. The company was not select, but it was amusing. The pass- 
age-fare was so small that the majority of the passengers were first-class 
ones, full of the idea that, for the time being at any rate, their name 
had given them their nature. Love-making is always in great force 
upon such occasions, and the ordinary amount of love-making we ac- 
cordingly had. Apropos of this topic, I saw a sight that amused me 
not a little. Chaperoned by an obvious aunt, there was a certain 
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equally-obvious youthful Scotchwoman. The aunt was after the strait- 
est sect of the establishment—a Presbyterian; the niece appeared to 
have been led astray by the gaudy exhibition of another religious com- 
| munion. In these days one scarcely can see the distinction, in point of 
| vestment, between Anglican and Catholic. The maiden was intent upon 
the pages of some exceedingly virtuous-looking tome. I am not quite 
certain whether it was not Foxe’s Book of Martyrs; but, as events 
turned out, she was intent upon something else as well. Inadvert- 
ently she changed the volume from a slanting to a perpendicular 
position. A carle-de-visite dropped upon the deck beneath. Abomina- 
tion of abominations! it was the effigy of no smaller nor greater person 
than of a youthful ecclesiastic, arrayed in his most gorgeous of official 
robes, belonging to I know not which of the foregoing denominations. 
The. aunt had an eagle-eye and a nimble hand. In a moment she 
pounced upon the noxious photograph. Her eyes glowered upon the 
damsel, and a flood of vituperation—eminently Scotch—was poured 
forth in the broadest of accents. Hine ire, hinc lacrymea. As | have 
not quite succeeded in making myself master of the Gaelic system of 
intonation, I forbear from massacring secondhand what amused me 
infinitely first. 

| Drifting down the river we go. The air is scarcely stirred by a 
breeze; and so far as any motion of the steamboat is concerned, you 
cannot at all tell when you have left the river and entered upon the sea. 
There is nothing to alarm the spirits even of the faintest of faint- 
hearted. On such a day no one conld be ill. There is something, 
however, which everyone apparently not only could be, but is—vora- 
ciously hungry. I am inclined to think that it is in direct opposition 
to the principles of the creed in vogue amongst a certain order of 





middle-class Englishmen to undertake a journey of a few hours without 
laying in a stock of provisions for as many days, and eating enough, 
were but their stomachs formed on the ostrich principle, to last them 
for as many weeks. We were fairly upon the genuine sea at last, and 
hampers were produced—such hampers! followed by such appetites! It 
was only one o’clock, and the regular dinner-hour on board was three; 
but that made no difference. My fellow-passengers, with scarcely any 
exception, seemed to be drawn from one class—the small Scotch shop- 
keeping class. In their own opinion, however, they were anything but 
small people. They made considerable pretensions to culture, and 
talked big about books. Suddenly it got noised abroad that there was 
a genuine Quarterly reviewer on board, and straightway he became a 
lion. That he had ever written for the periodical in question I believe 
as much as that I myself am the veritable author of the Koran. His 
noisy conversation attracting me, I looked hard at his face—once, twice, 
and speedily recognised a shopman in a certain large grocery establish- 
ment in the City, periodically visited by my wife. He did not recognise 
me. Carelessly I introduced the topic of Blank and Blank’s warehouse. 
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His eyes fell, and the Quarterly reviewer at once gave place to the 
sneaking snob, conscious of his own lie. A select band of half-a-dozen 
young counterjumpers, who seemed to think it their special mission 
to be noisy and generally objectionable, with the usual family groups, 
made up our human cargo. One group there was in particular that 
struck me. A stolid, apparently well-to-do tradesman, English him- 
self, his wife Scotch, accompanied by three singularly-ugly, unpleasant 
children—two daughters, one son, ages varying from seventeen to seven. 
I could not help overhearing their comments. They had but one idea 
—how best to secure their money’s worth: “ Eliza, you had better not 
eat now; it will be dinner-time in an hour, and let us have what we pay 
for.” This is a fair sample of the spirit their conversation betrayed. 
The wife at any rate acted up to the instructions of her lord. For the 
time being she placed a knife to her throat. But O, the amount which 
the family disposed of at dinner! It was my fortune to sit opposite 
them. At the first sound of the bell they rushed in in a body, and 
in the universal scramble for seats, strove hard to secure, and succeeded 
in securing, those which commanded the greatest number of dishes. 
Such was the general style of my fellow-passengers. If, therefore, the 
intelligent reader asks himself the question which commences this paper, 
Why not go by sea? I would briefly reply: If the weather is fine; 
if you feel disposed, as I did, to lounge idly in the sunshine, smoking 
endlessly, lazily watching the languid wavelets chase each other in the 
distance, laughing in joy at their frolics; if you can do this, and can 
shake off from you the feeling that you are in the midst of a herd of 
vulgar, coarse, hard-minded passengers, go by sea by all means: if, on the 
other hand, you are dependent upon those around you for pleasant and 
soothing, as well as edifying, thoughts, by all means don’t. 

I am not going here to describe the magnificent coast-scenery visible 
during the greater portion of the voyage, for the simple reason that as the 
sea, far and near, was overspread by a haze of heat, I could discriminate 
nothing. In Edinburgh I had business, and Edinburgh accordingly I 
made for with all due speed. Edinburgh in August is entirely empty. 
It is the tourist season, and all the regular inhabitants of the Scotch 
capital have fled. Curiously enough, however, I had not been in the 
town half-a-dozen hours before I saw at least as many old familiar faces. 
It seemed as ifa certuin select few of the tradesmen to whom I happen 
to be indebted had made it their special business to haunt me. The 
first person almost I met was my tailor; the second, my wine-merchant; 
and on sitting down to the fable-d’héie dinner at my hotel, I found my- 
self next door to my bootmaker, the renowned Lille of Regent-street. 
We chatted affably; but bearing in mind the faces I had already seen, 
I could not help mentally registering the remark that, after all, one’s 
primary object in one’s summer holiday is not to cultivate an unpro- 
fessional acquaintance with one’s duns. 

O, the tourists of Edinburgh, and of Scotland! No place is free 
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from them. After my business was concluded I had still about five 
days to spare; of course I must see something, and the only things 
which I could make up my mind to see were those which everyone sees. 
Mankind follow each other like a flock of sheep. I betook myself to 
the western highlands of Scotland, simply and entirely because I had 
heard that every person else went there. As a consequence I found 
myself incessantly pursued by the same faces that I had already met 
with on board the steamboat. There was the cautious tradesman, with 
his hungry spouse and spoilt children; and there were faces with which 
I was perfectly familiar in my business haunts in London. Beyond the 
scenery, which of course was magnificent; beyond the splendour of the 
mountains, the crystal glories of the lakes, the intensely-bracing air, 
I had nothing. What more could I want? it may be asked; was not 
that enough? I answer distinctly, No. For a holiday one wants 
something beyond all this. One must have not merely change of 
scene, but change of society. It does not do to be for ever brushing 
against precisely the same people with whom one is drawn in contact 
in the streets of London. One does not merely need for perfect mental 
refreshment fresh woods and pastures new; one needs to see them 
peopled with a strange race. It is when the surroundings of existence 
are altogether different from those which haunt the holiday-maker in 
his ordinary everyday life, that real recreation is gained; and gained 
it never can be except when the beaten track of the tourist is dili- 
gently shunned. After all, it is not so difficult to do this. You have 
but to decline either to your left or right a very few miles, and you 
will come across clusters of natural beauties, new not only to you but 
to all else. You will see there none of those “old familiar faces,” in 
the shape of your bootmaker or your tailor; you will meet with novel 
and entrancing beauty on all sides; you will be rid of that being 
who perpetually tortured the present writer on his travels—the British 
tourist. Lastly, you will liberate yourself from the frightful swindles 
which beset the race of tourists, in the shape of tourists’-hotels. Go to 
Scotland by all means, and go by sea if you like the thought of it; but 
if you go for real relaxation and enjoyment, for real peace and pleasure, 
I should advise you to shun the regular rounds: rather seek some little 
village in the northern highlands—there are hundreds such to be found 
—where the race of tourists does not penetrate. Find for yourself 
lodgings in some farmhouse ; stay there as long as your inclination 
prompts, and then go off elsewhere, and adopt the same plan. If you 
long for genuine satisfaction, this is the surest and the safest method 
of meeting with it. 

Even in this way you sometimes come across—if the account given 
me is to be believed—a stray snob. A friend of mine told me that he . 
had been staying for a week in some house into which he had managed 
to effect an entrance, in the immediate neighbourhood of Bonar Bridge, 
in the north of Scotland. He happened one evening to be walking 
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home. It was dusk, and he overtook another foot-passenger, his gun 
on his shoulder, followed by his dogs and by a Scotch gamekeeper. 
He entered into conversation. He was civil, but pompous—talked, in 
fact, altogether too showily; was dressed in a sporting-costume a little 
bit too faultless. Somehow or other my friend’s suspicions were aroused. 
At last they passed a little highland inn; refreshments were proposed, 
and “by the light of the misty lamp” he discovered the features of 
one of his tailor’s shopmen. The rencontre was sufficiently ludicrous. 
But such little incidents as these make an isolated existence in Scot- 
land all the more amusing. And such an existence does for a time. But 
shun above all things the regular excursion-path ; shun those crowds 
of London, Liverpool, and Manchester second-rate shopkeepers, “ out 
for their holiday,” determined to get all they can for the money which 
they are driven to spend, and determined to let you know-what their 
opulence really is. Shun them; for, if not, their obtrusively noisy, 
vulgar talk will disgust you; their grins and laughter will turn all 
the sweetness of the scenery around you into ashes in your mouth, and 
you will begin to wish yourself far away from the herd of second-class 
tourists—even back in the comfortable smoking-room at your club, 


with your select acquaintance around you. 
T. H. 8, ESCOTT. 
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THE noise of the fight grew faint afar; 
He took through the wood his homeward way; 
His plume had shone fair in the front of war, 
But he now was hurt in a border fray. i 
The little bird sang so soft in the beech, ’ : 
The hawk’s brood ceased in the pine to screech, 


The sunset shone through the oak’s jagg’d leaves, 
Gilding the bark to a golden crust, 
As the knight rode slow with blood on his greaves, 
And blood on his cuisses red as rust. 
The little bird, &c. 


For Christ and king, in the sight of all, 

His lance had many a broad field won; 
Courtiers throng’d full and fair in the palace-hall, 
No need of him when the fight was done. 

The little bird, &c. 


Behind him followed two hounds, who ate 
Daily food from a fostering hand; 
They licked at the stones with his life-blood wet, 
And they sniffed at it on the sand. 
The little bird, &c. 


For the blood well’d free from a rift in his mail, 
To his spurs in a goodly flow; 
And his cheek grew momently ashy pale, 
Drooping lower o’er saddle-bow. 
The little bird, &c. 


ae alt 


Three ravens watch’d sharp; by his side they flew, 
As they flitted from tree to tree— 
Till one cried, “ He’ll fall in a minute or two, 
And he’ll dine us grandly all three.” 
The little bird, &c. 


“And I will pick first his tongue from his lips, 


Each of you take an eyeball dim; 
But, alas, his heart’s blood so fi reely drips, 
His hounds have the best of him.” 
The little bird, &c. 


WILLIAM STIGAND. 
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LONDON CLUBS 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


Clubs past and Present. 
Ciuss Present: No. II. Brooxes’s—Wuite’s. 


In the annals of this venerable club, the name of that great orator, 
undaunted gambler, enlightened statesman, and reckless man of plea- 
sure, Charles James Fox, occupies a regal place. I can never pass 
the door without seeing in imagination that squat, black-browed man 
with the little three-cornered hat, the slovenly collarless coat, the deep- 
flap waistcoat, and the careless knee-breeches, enter greedy for piquet 
and ravenous for hazard. The great Whig orator, who spent half his 
wasted life knee-deep in cards at Brookes’s, used to say that the greatest 
pleasure in existence was winning at hazard, and the next greatest plea- 
sure losing at hazard. Mr. Thackeray says he squandered 200,000. at 
play. Gibbon tells us of Fox once playing for twenty-two hours at a 
sitting, and losing about 500/. an hour. Unlike tall, thin, ascetic Pitt, 
who liked his bottle of port, but despised “the devil’s picture-books,” 
Fox had a broad chest, and was a disorderly lion of a man capable of 
vast physical exertion. The fascinations of chance, and the semi-intel- 
lectual character of whist and piquet, had won his heart, and his fidelity 
to the green cloth was unwavering. At those games, into which he could 
throw his robust mind, Fox was so preéminent, that it-is said he might, 
if he had restricted himself to them, and avoided the punters, have 
drawn a sum of 4000/. a-year from his card-purse alone. But at hazard 
he Jost hatfuls of money. Of course he won occasionally: once, it is said, 
5000/. at a sitting, part of which he instantly paid away to his ravenous 
creditors,—noisy sedan-chairmen at the door, Jew bill-discounters long 
hoping in the strangers’ room, pale anxious waiters from whom guineas 
had been borrowed in bad times: for he had been ruined at thirty. 
With the money left from these harpies and jackals Fox returned, sat, 
down again at the fatal green cloth, and soon lost his spoil to those 
from whom he had won it half an hour before. How could such a des- 
perado at cards rule a nation, or oust cold, cautious Mr. Pitt, whose 
whole life was one long restless fever of ambition? Yet so stalwart was 
the Titan of Brookes’s, that he has been known to play, thoughtless 
hour after hour, and then stride off to the House to pour forth one of 
the most fervid of his generous speeches. No wonder that London men 
applied to him those quaint verses that General Fitzpatrick wrote on 
VOL. VI. P 
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Stephen Fox, Charles’s brother, also a gambler, and, as a natural 
sequence, a needy man: 


“In gaming indeed he’s the stoutest of cocks, 
No man will play deeper than this Mr. Fox. 


If he touches a card, if he rattles a box, 
Away fly the guineas of this Mr, Fox. 


He has met, we are told, with so many hard knocks, 
That cash is not plenty with this Mr. Fox,” 


In his misfortunes Fox was always calm and imperturbable as an 
ancient Roman. Go to Bloomsbury-square, and imagine that black 
bronzy man wincing at the loss of a few thousands: not he. Dr. 
Johnson’s friend, Topham Beauclerk (“ His wit, his folly, his acuteness 
and maliciousness,” says the Doctor, writing of Beauclerk to Boswell, 
April 4, 1786, “his merriment and reasoning, are now over; such 
another will not often be found among mankind”), left Fox one morn- 
ing after a long night at the gaming-table. Fox was almost mad at his 
losses ; he was miserable, hopeless, and dangerously despondent. Beau- 
clerk, the next day early, went to call on him, feeling alarmed and 
anxious at his broken spirits; to his surprise he found his burly friend 
comfortably stretched on a sofa, reading the neid. 

“What would you have me do, my dear Topham?” he said; “I’ve 
lost my last shilling.” 

Had it not been for his privilege as a member of the House, Fox 
would have been half his life playing at piquet in sponging-houses. 
Shortly after a dissolution, when Fox was seen in company with his 
ally, “the witty but dissipated Hare,” the joke about town, when 
the ominous noses of Jew bailiffs loomed in sight at either end of 
St. James’s-street, ordinarily was, “I wonder whether Mordecai is 
Hare-hunting or Fox-hunting to-day?” So thoughtless and good-hu- 
moured was Fox, that when his brother's house was on fire, he offered 
to bet the noble owner which beam, which chimney, or which partition 
' would first fall to the ground; a magnanimity as great as that of 
Sheridan, who, when his theatre was burnt down, sat down and had 
his bottle at an adjacent tavern, saying to wonderers: “ Mayn’t a man 
take a glass of wine by his own fireside ?” 

It was to the misdirected affection of his father Lord Holland (a 
theorist on education) that Fox owed the first development of his taste 
for gambling. When only fourteen he went to Spa, where his father 
allowed the precocious unchecked boy to squander five guineas every 
night at hazard. On leaving Oxford to make the grand tour he grew 
still more reckless about money, and ran into debt at Naples alone to 
the emount of 16,000/., though he was only entitled to 4000/. a-year- 
at his father’s death. The infamous Seingalt describes meeting the 
blaek-browed young coxcomb at this time at some hotel on the great 
Alpine road. Fox, soon cleaned out, staked a sealed letter, which 
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‘he had received at Turin, but had not yet opened. It enclosed a 


bill for a large amount. There was a sauler la coupe, of course; and 
Mr. Fox the English milord lost, and had to borrow of Seingalt the 
professional gambler a few louis to hark him on as far as Paris. The 
man never shook off the vice that the boy had unhappily acquired. 
There can be little doubt that Fox’s incessant pecuniary difficulties led 
him into many of those political inconsistencies which his truest friends 
lamented, and for which his enemies bitterly reproached him. He was 
compelled to think of place when he should have thought only of prin- 
ciple. These difficulties, which were his special snare, were chiefly the 
result of gambling and that indolent neglect which blunted his faculties, 
dulled his ambition, and made his life a wasted one. 

We have so many authentic records of Fox’s behaviour and conver- 
sation, that we can almost photograph him as he sits at the card-table 
at Brookes’s. ‘The champion of the people” was heavy and silent till 
the wine grew low in the bottle. He then woke up to silence the 
room with the sustained thunder of his Cyclopean laugh. Full of radiant 
bonhomie, he thoroughly appreciated the wit of Sheridan and Selwyn; 
and Sheridan never exerted himself so much as when Fox was present. 
Burke speaks highly of Fox’s lovable ways ; and Rogers, who never 
praised too much, expresses admiration for his fine tact and feeling, 
his open, gentlemanlike manner, so full of candour and diffidence, and 
the ardour and interest with which he always plunged into conver- 
sation. 

We can fancy him looking from the window at Brookes’s, and won- 
dering how his turnips were doing at St. Ann’s. We are told all his 
ways ; how he would, for instance, perhaps forget the name of some 
Dutch town he wanted to remember, and all at once would stretch his 
arm across the table and cry, “Gorcum!” ‘“ How odd it is,” he would 
say truly, “when one is hunting after a word, and when you burn and 
think you almost touch him, but not quite! If I had not caught him 
then, I had lost him quite.” 

Now this is very new and very true. Here also are some pleasant 
scraps of his thoughtful conversation. 

“T always say, and always think, that of all the countries in Europe, 
England will be the last to be free. Russia will be free before England. 
The Russians know no better, and knowledge might and would operate 
on them to good ; but the English have the knowledge and the slavery 
too.” 

“ Property will always have its influence. Were all the landed men 
in the country to unite in a mass, you will say that they might effect 
anything. Their income is twenty-five millions ; but the King’s is the 
same, and though part merges in the interest of the debt, still you will 
grant it has its influence.” 

“A man must have a grand want of right feeling and right think- 
ing who does not like popularity, who does not wish the people about 
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him, and those for and with whom he acts, to be in good humour with 
him.” 

“T believe I could repeat all the Odes of Horace by to-morrow 
morning, with a little recollection.” 

“Gibbons is a great coxcomb ; his portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
is over the fireplace at Lausanne, and he used to look at it as often as 
if it had been his mistress’s; still, if any man were to say, ‘I don’t like 
his history; I will acquire the information another way; he would find 
it a very hard task.” 

An hour after this sort of good-natured unstrained talk, Fox would 
perhaps be thundering in the House, every sentence of his, as Grattan 
finely said, “rolling like a wave of the Atlantic two thousand miles 
long.” 

The plunder must have been great at Brookes’s in the old times, for 
in the old club-book (before mentioned) there is the following entry of 
indignant virtue : 

“Mr. Thynne, having won only 12,000 guineas during the last two 
months, retires in disgust. March 21st, 1772.” 

There is an angry dash of a pen through the name of the ill-used 
Thynne, probably his own doing ; and it was a paltry sum for those 
days, when whole forests shook at the fall of a die, and ten thousand 
acres would change hands at the turn of a card. 

Members were originally elected between the hours of eleven and 
one at night; one black ball excluded. The present hour of election is 
in the afternoon. The old betting-book of the club, still preserved, 
records the rakish extravagance of Fox, Selwyn, and Sheridan. Among 
the earlier members were Reynolds, Garrick, Horace Walpole, David 
Hume, Gibbon, Dunning, Burke, Selwyn, Fox, and Sheridan. The last 
survivor of the original members was Lord Crewe, who died in 1829, 
having been sixty-five years a member of Brookes’s. 

That globular man—“ totus teres atque rotundus” in mind and body— 
Gibbon the historian, was partial to this club; and was often to be 
found there, as Colman the younger describes him, blandly polite in his 
suit of flowered velvet, bandying classic compliments, and tapping his 
snuffbox when at his best moments. 

Tickell, a grandson of Addison’s friend, and an admirable writer of 
vers de sociétéé—touches off the club very gracefully and pleasantly: 


“Soon as to Brookes’s thence thy footsteps bend, 
What gratulations thy approach attend! 
See Gibbon tap his box—conspicuous sign 
That classic compliment and wit combine ; 
See Beauclerk’s cheek a tinge of red surprise, 
And friendship give what cruel health denies.” 


Poor Tickell grew afterwards despondent about money-matters, and 
either fell or threw himself from a window at Hampton-Court Palace in 
1793. He had married a sister of Mrs. Sheridan. 
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The present club-house was opened in 1778. In 1779 Hare, Fox’s 
friend, writes to Selwyn, “ We are all beggars at Brookes’s, and he 
threatens to leave the house, as it yields him no profit.” 

In 1780 (or 1781) Wilberforce, son of a rich merchant at Hull, a 
weak-eyed, delicate, clever young fellow, who had made the acquaintance 
of William Pitt at Cambridge, came to town and plunged headlong into 
the dissipations of fashion and politics. The young member for Hull, 
who opposed Lord North, and the unjust and unwise American War, 
soon became a member of Brookes’s and the other fashionable clubs. 
“The first time,” he says himself, “I was in Brookes’s, scarcely know- 
ing anyone, I joined from mere shyness in play at the faro-table, 
where George Selwyn kept bank. A friend, who knew my inexpe- 
rience, and regarded me as a victim decked out for sacrifice, called 
to me, ‘What, Wilberforce, is that you?’ Selwyn quite resented the 
interference; and turning to him said in his most expressive tone, 
‘O sir, don’t interrupt Mr. Wilberforce; he could not be better em- 
ployed.’” 

Sheridan had a hard matter to get in to Brookes’s, owing to the 
aristocratic prejudices of old Selwyn, who blackballed him at every 
ballot. Selwyn was not going to be elbowed by the son of an actor and 
the grandson of a schoolmaster. Fox, who was bent on getting his 
brilliant friend into the club, discovered the hidden enemy by marking 
the balls. Sheridan then arranged a pleasant plot. The next ballot- 
evening Sheridan and the Prince of Wales arrived at Brookes’s arm-in- 
arm, and going into the strangers’ room, sent a waiter up for Selwyn. 
When Selwyn came, Sheridan began a long rambling political story, 
which lasted nearly half an hour. Presently a waiter entered the room 
on some pretext, and stroked his chin as a signal that Sheridan was 
elected. Sheridan then got up, made some natural excuse for a few 
minutes’ absence, and left the Prince to finish the story, “the catas- 
trophe of which,” as he told Selwyn on leaving, “he would find very 
remarkable.” Sheridan ran upstairs, and was received at the club-room 
door by Fox, who formally introduced him to the members. The Prince 
went on with the story for a time, then broke down, and, laughing at 
the figure he cut, asked Selwyn, as Sherry did not seem coming back, 
to go upstairs and let Fox finish the recital. On entering the club-room 
Sheridan rose, thanked Selwyn for his suffrage, and offered to finish 
the story. 

“ Your story! it’s all a lie from beginning to end!” screamed Sel- 
wyn, sitting down to whist gloomily, amid shouts of laughter. 

Poor Sheridan remained many years a member, and ran upa terrible 
account with the house for wine and dinners. When he was turned out 
of office there was a talk of dismembering him, but the cruel threat was 
never carried into effect, and the rosy beguiler was never refused a bottle 
at Brookes’s when he called for it. 

Many good and impromptu things were said by Sheridan at Brookes’s. 
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One evening when Mr. Whitbread was denouncing a new war-tax on 
malt, Sheridan wrote on the back of a letter : 
“ They’ve raised the price of table drink : 
What is the reason, do you think? 
The tax on malt’s the cause, I hear, 
But what has malt to do with beer?” 

One day at Brookes’s door two royal dukes met Sheridan. 

The younger said, “I say, Sherry, we have just been discussing 
whether you are the greater fool or rogue ; what is your own opinion, 
my boy?” 

Sheridan bowed, smilingly took one by each arm, and replied, “ Why, 
i’ faith, I believe I am between both.” 

Unfortunately, the point of this story is to be found in an old bon 
mot of Duns Scotus, uttered in the French court many centuries ago ; 
but still it may have been furbished up by Sheridan, who was very 
economical with his good things. 

One day at Brookes’s, Sheridan, looking over a number of the Quar- 
terly, soon after its first appearance, said, “This Mr. Gifford boasts of 
his power of conferring literary reputation ; in the present instance he 
has been so generous that he has left none for himself.” 

The Prince of Wales was one night at Brookes’s talking a great deal 
of nonsense about Darwin’s theory that a woman’s bosom is thought 
beautiful by us because in our infancy we derive pleasure from its 
warmth, sustenance, and repose. 

“Therefore,” said Sheridan acutely, “people who have been brought 
up by hand grow rapturous in after-life at the very sight of a wooden 
spoon.” 

Fox and the Prince both decided that Sherry had admirably upset 
Darwin’s fantastic theory. 

Another pleasant scrap of Sheridan’s humour is the following. The 
conversation at Brookes’s fell one day on Lord Henry Petty’s proposed 
tax upon iron. Someone said the new impost seemed so unpopular it 
would be better to raise a tax on coals. ‘Hold, hold, my dear fellow,” 
cried Sheridan, “no, no; that would be out of the frying-pan into the 
fire.” 

Sheridan was always fond of practical jokes, and he played an in- 
genious one on the old Duke of Devonshire one night at Brookes’s. 
The Duke had introduced the custom of taking a broiled bladebone 
of mutton for supper, followed by champagne or punch. Sheridan 
came in late, and found the only bladebone just ordered by the Duke. 
The wicked wit said nothing for some time; then sidled towards the 
Duke’s table, and began to tell a recent adventure of his to a Mr. Hare, 
who sat by the Duke. Having fallen into a puddle, he said, on his way 
from the House, he had gone to dry his stockings in the club-kitchen. 
Whilst there he had seen a hungry Irish chairman come in and gnaw 
a prime bladebone he had found on the table. All at once a cook 
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sprang at him, and snatching the bladebone, threw it on the gridiron, 
cursing the Irishman, and telling him it was the only one in the house, 
and was meant for the Duke of Devonshire. ‘ I was resolved,” said 
Sheridan, “ to tell his grace of this, in case the delicious morceau should 
be served up—and, by Jove!—yes, by Jove !—here it is !” 

The Duke made a face, pushed away the tray, and called for a glass 
of brandy. Sheridan at once followed the waiter, ordered two bottles 
of champagne, and secured the savoury bone in an unobserved corner. 

That blustering and ferocious rascal, Fighting Fitzgerald, who was 
introduced to Louis XVI. as an Irishman of good descent, who had 
fought no less than eighteen duels, and always killed his man, once 
forced his way into Brookes’s, and tried to cow the club. The impudent 
scoundrel, who it was afterwards found wore steel cuirasses, and coats 
quilted with paper, had requested Admiral Keith Stewart, who dared 
not refuse, to put him up at Brookes’s. The ballot was soon over, but 
not even one white ball was found in the box. The Admiral refused 
to carry the news to such a desperate madman, and tremulous Mr. 
Brookes was at last sent to inform Mr. Fitzgerald that unfortunately 
there had been one black ball in the box, and that there could not be a 
new election for another month. 

Fitzgerald was delighted; he shook Mr. Brookes’s damp hand : 
“I’m chose, I’m cuosz,” he cried, “and I give ye joy; I shall be the 
best customer ye ever had ; but as there has been a slight mistake of 
one ball, just step up and make my compliments to the gentlemen, and 
ask them to waive all ceremony and reélect their humble servant while 
he is finishing his coffee.” 

The members were panic-struck; some horrible catastrophe was 
evidently impending. At last the Earl of March (afterwards Duke of 
Queensbury) said, “——— his Irish impudence, let’s try two balls this 
time.” 

On Mr. Brookes’ informing the dangerous intruder of the result of 
this second balloting, Fitzgerald sent up and told them to try again, 
but bedad to make no more mistakes, as it was getting late. 

A third time Mr. Brookes descended, at the request of General Fitz- 
patrick, and told the duellist that this time he was black-balled all over, 
and it was therefore hoped by the club that he would not persist in 
thrusting himself into society that begged to decline his company. 

“T see it’s a mistake altogether, Mr. Brookes,” Fitzgerald said, “and 
there’s nothing like daling with principals. I'll step up at once and 
put the thing to rights.” : 

In vain Brookes, “the man who blushed to be repaid,” protested 
against this subversion of all etiquette. Fitzgerald threatened to throw 
him over the bannisters for daring to stop a “ jontleman.” He strode 
into the room, and made a bow, when the members rose indignantly. 
“Your servant, jontlemen. I beg ye will be sated.” 

He first walked up to the fire, and addressed poor Admiral Stewart. 
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“‘ So, my dear Admiral, Mr. Brookes informs me that I have been elected 
three times ?” 

“ You have been balloted for, Mr. Fitzgerald, three times, but I am 
sorry to say you have not been chosen.” 

“Well, then, did you black ball me ?” flared out the duellist. 

‘My good sir, how could you suppose such a thing ?” 

“ ©, I supposed no such thing, my dear fellow; I only want to know 
who it was who dropped in the black balls—by accident, of course.” 

Fitzgerald then went up to each individual and put the same ordeal 
question seriatim : 

“ Did you black ball me, sir ?” 

In every case the Admiral’s courteous and jesuitical answer was re- 
turned. Everyone was silent as Fitzgerald stood in the midst and ad- 
dressed them as if they had been frightened children. 

“You see, jontlemen, as none of ye black balled me I must be chose, 
and it’s Misther Brookes that has made the mistake. I was convinced 
of it from the beginning, and I’m only sorry so much time has been lost. 
Waither, come here, you rashcal, and bring me a bottle of champagne 
till I drink long life to the club, and wish them joy of their unanimous 
eliction of a raal jontleman by father and mother” (here everyone 
laughed), “and a jontleman that never missed his man.” (Here everyone 
grew more serious than before.) 

There was but one remedy—to send the scoundrel to that quiet, 
cool place, Coventry; and so everyone did. Admiral Stewart stole off 
as soon as he could. The rest sat: down to their whist-tables, and made 
no reply to Fitzgerald’s observations and nods and toasts, over his 
three bottles of wine. At last the ruffian rose, made a low bow, and 
took his leave. 

“ Jontlemen,” he said, “I bid you all good-night, and I am very 
glad to find ye so sociable. I'll take care to come earlier next night, 
and we’ll have a little more of it, plase God.” 

The moment the vapouring bully and assassin left it was unani- 
mously agreed that half-a-dozen strong-armed constables should be in 
ambush on the next evening, to lay the Irishman by the heels, and 
bear him off to the watch-house if he intruded. He never showed him- 
self again; but he boasted everywhere in town that he had been unani- 
mously chosen a member of Brookes’s. Some years after that Fitzgerald 
became a dreaded desperado in Ireland, shooting and felling whoever 
offended him. He carried on a deadly war against an attorney named 
Macdonnel, who had been employed by his father during some family 
disputes. He first wounded him from an ambuscade, and then, breaking 
into his house, shot him and one of his friends. The murderer was tried 
for this, found guilty, and sentenced to be hung. The execution took ’ 
place on the scaffolding of a gaol then building at Castlebar. The rope 
broke once, on which he swore at the sheriff ; the second rope freed the 
world of a born murderer, who had only two virtues—generosity, and 
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love for his brother Lionel. All that can be said in extenuation of this 
Irish wolf is, that when at college in one of his earliest duels his ad- 
versary’s bullet injured his frontal bone, and from that time he grew 
ferocious and untamable. 

Several of George III.’s amiable and high-principled sons, who 
never overcame the effects of the severity of their early training, were 
members of Brookes’s. The Prince and the Duke of York, though dis- 
sipated, selfish, and dull, were liked for their good-nature, conviviality, 
and affability. The Duke played hard; the Prince was bad enough, 
Heaven knows, but he never touched a card or shook a die. The 
Prince’s especial object in repairing to Brookes’s was to sit at the feet 
of Fox and imbibe the political wisdom of that party which he forsook 
as soon as his Whiggery had vexed his mother, and gone near enough 
to break his father’s heart. 

One morning about three o’clock the Duke of York, Colonel St. 
Leger, Tom Stepney, and two others, were reeling along Pall Mall ripe 
for a row. Turning up St. James’s-street, and arriving at Brookes’s, 
they beat violently at the door, but soon found by the silence that the 
family and servants were long since in bed and asleep. At last, hearing 
as they thought an alarm of fire, some servants hurried down and began 
to unbolt the front-door. In the mean time the Duke and his tipsy 
gang had gallantly proposed to storm in and knock down the waiters. 
It was said; it was done. In rushed the noble creatures, smashing” 
benches, upsetting hall-chairs, and shattering chandeliers. The servants, 
half-dressed, ran down screaming, thinking the house was in flames, 
or that London was being sacked. Last of all came a cautious but de- 
termined waiter, with a bell-mouthed blunderbuss crammed with slugs. 
This weapon he rested on an angle of the bannisters, cocked it, and 
was about to discharge; but at that dramatic moment the half-dressed 
housekeeper appeared with a lighted candle, whose glimmer disclosed 
the rank of the intruders. 

“For heaven’s sake, Tom,” she cried, “don’t fire; it’s only the 
Duke of York.” 

Such was a fair sample of the glorious youthful career of that great 
and successful general the ex-Bishop of Osnaburg. 

We have only room for a few more of the endless anecdotes that 
connect Brookes’s with the memory of so many wise and witty men of 
the past and present centuries. Sir Philip Francis, he whom nearly all 
reliable evidence now points to as the real author of Junius, was a great 
friend of Fox’s, and a frequenter of this distinguished club. Fox, 
during his short reign, made his club-friend a Knight of the Bath. The 
first night when Sir Philip wore the ribbon of the order at the club 
whist-table, Roger Wilbraham came up to him in the midst of an 
anxious rubber, and laying hold of the gewgaw, said: “So that’s the 
way they’ve rewarded you at last—given you a little bit of red ribbon 
for your service, Sir Philip, have they ?—a pretty bit of red ribbon 
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to hang round your neck !—and that satisfies you, does it? NowI 
wonder what I shall have? What do you think they will give me, Sir 
Philip, eh ?” 

Sir Philip had twenty-five guineas depending on the rubber, and the 
tricks were not coming in in such quick layers as they ought to have 
done. He was testy, in fact, and worried at the interruption; so he 
turned round, scowled on the intruder a ferocious scowl, and ex- 
claimed, “ A halter, and be d—d to you!” 

And this story brings us back to the fearful worship of fickle For- 
tune at Brookes’s. Faro and macao at this club stripped Lord Robert 
Spencer of every shilling his brother the Duke of Marlborough had left 
him ; but he and General Fitzpatrick clubbing their last sixpence raised 
some money and set up a faro-bank, by which Lord Robert bagged as. 
his share of the proceeds—we won’t say spoils—100,000/. A burnt 
child dreads the fire: he retired from the green cloth, and never 
again gambled,—so at least Gronow tells us,—imitating in this 
respect Colonel Panton, who, winning in one night enough money 
to purchase an estate of 1500/. a-year, built Panton-street, and lived 
virtuous ever after. Fox and Lord Carlisle were the greatest losers at 
Brookes’s. 

In November 1835 chivalrous Sir Francis Burdett addressed a 
letter to the members of Brookes’s, submitting to them the question 
whether the conduct of Mr. O’Connell in abusing the peerage during a 
tour in Scotland, and his invectives against Mr. Raphael, who had 
accused him of receiving money to secure his election at Carlow, while 
he persisted in refusing to give the satisfaction of a gentleman, had 
not rendered him unworthy of being any longer a member of the club. 
This was a delicious morsel for the Tories. 

Mr. Raikes does not forget to immortalise the late Lord Cholmon- 
deley, a great friend of that national blessing, George IV. He was one 
of the four who set up a faro-bank at Brookes’s. The partners would 
not trust the waiters or croupiers, but were paid three guineas an hour 
to deal the cards and slave all night. Lord Cholmondeley and Mr. 
Thompson, of Grosvenor-square, each realised between 300,000/. and 
400,000/7. ‘Tom Stepney,” says Raikes, “had a share; but he would 
always recklessly punt against his partners, and so lost on one side what 
he gained on the other.” A Mr. Paul, who brought home a large for- 
tune from India, lost 90,0007. in one night, was ruined, and went back 
to the East, to still more injure his liver and to shake with a freer hand 
the pagoda-tree. 

Brookes’s was always the centre of the Whig interest; and Raikes, 
in 1836, describing with some bitterness the long exclusion of the 
Whigs from office, says: “ Night after night I can remember the run- - 
ners of the party coming up to Brookes’s Club from the House after a 
division, and exulting in a few votes gained to the never-ceasing 
minority; while their idol Thanet (died in 1849; title now extinct), 
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who was playing his rubber at whist, would give them a sarcastic smile, 
and quietly say, ‘I have been with them forty years, and have never 
seen them get a peg higher.’” And Raikes adds: “The Whigs at 
Brookes’s (I speak of former times) have been always reckoned the 
highest and proudest gentlemen in society ; they styled themselves the 
pure aristocracy of the land, and they have no real intention to raise 
those who are below them. Your democrat is the same in every country.” 


 Ote-toi de 14 pour que je m’y mette.” 


The Fox dinner at Brookes’s still keeps the flame of Whiggism alive 
in this ancient club. 

A few more stories of Fox and his gambling days, and we have 
done. Walpole, walking up St. James’s-street in the June of 1781, 
saw a cart and porters removing furniture from Fox’s lodgings. He had 
had a run of luck, and those carrion-crows his creditors had gathered 
thick round the carcass. Half-an-hour after this, whom should Walpole 
find sauntering past the same spot but Fox, who came up and talked to 
him with perfect sang-froid about the Marriage Bill. At this sale of 
Fox’s library, the first volume of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall was put up 
and sold for three guineas. It had been presented by the author to 
Fox, and the English Demosthenes had written on the fly-leaf the fol- 
lowing note: 

“The author at Brookes’s said there was no salvation for the coun- 
try till six heads of principal persons in the administration were laid 
on the table. Eleven days later the same gentleman accepted the place 
of Lord of Trade under those very ministers, and has acted with them 
ever since.” 

Lord Tankerville assured the poet Rogers that Fox once played 
cards with General Fitzpatrick at Brookes’s from ten o’clock at night 
till six o’clock the next afternoon, a waiter standing by to tell them 
whose deal it was, as the two combatants were too sleepy to know. 

Fox once won 8000/.; a bond creditor instantly presented himself 
and demanded payment. 

“No,” said Fox, “I first discharge my debts of honour.” 

The creditor remonstrated. Fox then threw the bond into the fire. 

“Now,” said he, “your debt is a debt of honour ;” and paid the 
astonished man. 

Fox used very often, after many hours of play, to retain his seat; 
but lay his head on the table, and instantly fall asleep, exhausted in mind 
and body. 

One night at Brookes’s Fox quarrelled with Adams, whom he had 
teased about the badness of the government powder. Fox refused to 
stand sideways, saying, “he was as thick one way as the other.” Adams 
fired, and hit his adversary in the groin, but Fox would not return the 
shot ; as they advanced to shake hands Fox said, “ Adams, you’d have 
killed me if it had not been government powder.” 
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Alderman Combe was a great hazard-player at Brookes’s, One night 
Beau Brummell was of the party. 

“Come, mash-tub,” said Brummell, who was the caster, “what do 
you set ?” 

“ Twenty-five guineas,” replied the alderman. 

‘Well, then,” replied the Beau, “have at the mare’s pony” (twenty- 
five guineas). He swept off twelve ponies running, then pocketed the 
money, rose and bowed to the brewer. “Thank you, alderman,” said 
the Beau; “ for the future I shall never drink any porter but yours.” 

“TI wish, sir,”’ replied the brewer, “that every other blackguard in 
London would tell me the same.” 

Brookes finally died in poverty. 


WHITE’s. 


This celebrated club, 37 and 38 St. James’s-street, over against the 
house that was once Crockford’s, was established circa 1698, at the 
bottom of the street, five doors up, on the west side; a small garden 
was attached to the house. The proprietor was a person named Arthur, 
who was burnt out on April 28, 1733. Hogarth sketches the outbreak 
of the fire in Plate VI. of the “ Rake’s Progress.” 
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A SUMMER DAY-DREAM 


“ Anticipation forward points the view.” 


HoLIpDAyY-TIME has once more come round. The season is over, the 
Row is deserted, and, through the medium of an abundant supply of 
brown paper, Belgravia and Mayfair have proclaimed themselves “ out 
of town.” The votaries of fashion are recruiting their exhausted ener- 
gies amid the gaieties of Paris or the dissipations of German spas. The 
few who are compelled to remain at home have modestly retired to the 
most secret recesses of their dwellings, from which they emerge only 
amid the darkness of night. With stealthy pace men glide along the 
city streets, shunning the more frequented paths, and blushing for very 
shame at the bare idea of being observed. Friend meets friend, but 
with no friendly feeling, and hastens unasked to explain that he has 
only just run up from the country to consult his lawyer, or some other 
scapegoat, about a confoundedly pressing piece of business, “ which is 
such a bore, you know.” Cockneydom is off with one of Cook’s ex- 
cursions, and may be met and studied everywhere—in the Louvre at 
Paris, the Cathedral at Antwerp, sailing up the Rhine or down the 
Moselle, and even across the Alps in the Vatican at Rome ; London, 
in fact, by a highly-popular fiction, is supposed to be empty. 

Tired and jaded, heart-sick and footsore, we too are away from the 
bustle and the roar of mighty London, that “ wilderness of ill-assorted 
brick and detestable stucco.” Paris with its perennial gaiety, and Rome 
with its mighty ruins and glorious memories, have alike failed to attract 
us. A fairer river than the Rhine, a bluer water than the Moselle, have 
far surpassing charms. The sun is shining brightly overhead as we 
sail swiftly down the Clyde and up Loch Long. Once more we gaze 
with delight upon the towering hills, and the pleasant villas of Glas- 
gow’s merchant princes. We are away to salute the grim old Cobbler 
and his wife, enthroned in solitary state sublime among the Highland 
mists of Arrochar. Arrived at the head-quarters of the Macfarlan clan, 
we find the Cobbler-king and his better-half displaying to a crowd of 
wondering pleasure-seekers their customary matrimonial felicity. Deem- 
ing it inadvisable to interfere in a family quarrel, we leave them to 
settle matters when and how they please, and saunter leisurely between 
the hills along the two-mile road to Tarbet. As the blue smoke curls 
upward from our thoroughly plebeian clay, we watch with delight the 
sheep sporting upon the heathery hillside. The plaintive bleating which 
greets our ears, combined with the songs of birds among the trees, is 
a music sweet and tender. There is such a stillness all around, such 
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an air of calm and quite repose, that we almost fancy there is no such 
place as Fleet-street, and that we have only dreamt of the deafening 
noise of Cheapside. 

Now we have a glimpse of “the lofty Ben Lomond,” from whose 
summit the white clouds are slowly clearing away. Hastening onwards, 
we are soon in front of Tarbet hotel, gazing upon the sparkling waters 
of the island-dotted queen of Scottish lakes, from whose shore the giant 
Ben rears his proud head heavenwards. We are in ample time to catch 
the downward steamer, which in twenty minutes lands us at Rowar- 
dennan, a pleasant little spot lying on the eastern shore of the loch, 
just at the mountain foot. A short walk brings us to the end of our 
journey—to the mountain-hut, under whose thatched roof we may 
smoke a pipe of peace with all mankind. 

We are in the world and yet not of it. We hear nothing of what 
is going on outside. We never see a newspaper, nor wish to see one. 
Rising with the lark we wander the country for miles around, or lie all 
day long stretched on the heathery hill-side, with no companion save 
some favourite author, to whose familiar discourse we lend an attentive 
ear. Sometimes we vary the pastime by drifting leisurely in a nutshell 
of a boat among the numerous islands with which the loch is studded, 
or swimming in the clear blue waters. We find no lack of enjoyment. 
There is a thorough relief from the harassing cares of business, and a 
genuine blissful idleness. We can call to memory the legends of other 
days, and people the mountains with the creations of our fancy, or the 
wild caterans of the days gone by, when Rob Roy levied black-mail and 
carried out to the letter the “ good old rule, the simple plan,” of which 
Wordsworth has sung. 

We have been here a week, and the weather has been all that one 
could desire. Day after day we have had clear blue skies and a 
bright shining sun. At night we have sat by the lonely loch watching 
the silver crescent light and the pale stars, like sparkling diamonds on 
the breast of beauty, heaving with soft and gentle motion. The moun- 
tains rise in solitary grandeur all around, and throw their dark shadows 
on the sleeping water, which reflects the twinkling glories above, while 
its waves, with low and melancholy murmurs, wash the shore. A light 
wind stirs the trees, and from the waving branches there falls upon the 
ear a sound which we fancy to be the sighing of the spirits of eld as 
they wander among once familiar scenes. The babble of the mountain 
streams as they rush down the gorges is a music such as we never 
hear in the far-off city. Now we hear music on the water. Nearer 
and nearer it approaches. Following the direction of the sound, we 
perceive a boat a short distance off, and soon recognise the burden 


of the song. 
“No more by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever.” 


The song is ended, and the hum of voices is wafted on the breeze. But 
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almost immediately a rich tenor voice breaks forth with Mr. Leslie’s 
words to Mendelssohn’s beautiful air : 


“ Breathe not of parting, 
Lonely my heart will pine,” 


The boat has turned, and gradually the song fades in the distance. As 
the night is far advanced, and the air grows chill, we leisurely return 
to our mountain home and pleasant dreams. 

In the morning we find the rain falling in torrents. ‘“ The Lammas 
floods hae come at last,” remarks our hostess as she prepares our simple 
morning meal. They have come in truth, and with a vengeance. Never 
saw we such rain. From the cottage-door the prospect is dreary in the 
extreme. The hills are covered with a thick mist, which renders them 
at a short distance almost invisible. However, we are prepared for the 
occasion, and meet it calmly and philosophically. We have brought 
with us a few choice volumes, which will amply suffice to beguile a week 
of such weather. For three days the rain falls incessantly, but the 
morning of the fourth breaks light and clear once more, and we resume 
our solitary rambles. 

To-night the moon will be at the full, The day gives promise of 
a glorious night. About eleven o’clock, having partaken of a hearty 
supper, we start for the top of Ben Lomond, in order to see the sun 
rise. Keeping to the beaten track, we leisurely ascend the hill, stopping 
occasionally to view the surrounding scenery. After ascending for a 
considerable distance, we obtain an excellent view of the loch stretch- 
ing away downwards. The waters glitter with a silvery sheen. Surely 
there never was a fairer scene. ‘See Naples and die,” forsooth! See 
Loch Lomond by moonlight and live to see it again, say we. It sur- 
passes in beauty and grandeur anything which these eyes have ever 
beheld or ever hope to behold. No painter, however great his genius, 
could transfer it to his canvas. Were we to attempt to describe it in 
detail, we could not help failing to give even the slightest idea of its 
true grandeur and sublimity. It must be seen to have its full beauty 
realised. 

Up and still higher up we go, until at last, somewhat tired, we 
reach the summit. We have now a grander view than ever; for besides 
Loch Lomond we have Loch Katrine, and the magnificent scenery by 
which it is surrounded. Slowly the moon declines in the west. The 
darkness, such as it has been, is rapidly clearing away. In the east ap- 
pear the forerunners of Phoebus. Soon a mighty ball of fire rises from 
out the distant ocean, quenching the glory of Cynthia’s beams. The 
dew rises from the gleaming heather, and rolls in white clouds up 
the hill-sides. The various lochs on the right and on the left, the 
winding Forth, 

“ Like a silver band enfolding 
Grassy leas and golden lands;” 
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and the numerous streams leaping over rocks and bushes as they rush 
down the mountain slopes,—all sparkle brilliantly in the morning sun. 
In the distance lie rich fields of grain bound in sheaves, or waving 
gently in the breeze. The Cobbler and his mate are waking from their 
slumbers. The Clyde flows onwards, bearing upon its broad bosom 
many a treasure-freighted craft; while the tall masts of the shipping 
lying in the crowded harbours of Greenock are dimly visible, looking 
like so many church-spires. The whirr of the moor-fowl and the song 
of the lark, 





* whose notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven so high above our heads,” 


are the only sounds which break the stillness that reigns around. And 
here we sit, rapt in contemplation of the scene, until the morning is far 
advanced, and Nature, in one of her prosaic moods, has gruffly intimated 
that it is time to journey downwards for breakfast. As we rise to obey 
the imperial mandate, some heavy drops of rain fall upon our upturned 
face, and rudely wake us from our day-dream to find that August, 
though near, has not yet come, and that instead of being alone on the 
top of Ben Lomond, we are only one in a crowd that is passing through 


Temple Bar. 
J. CAMPBELL SMITH. 
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Book the Third 
Cuapter VII. Tur Ciamant. 


Ir was one of those shining, bright festival days which are so plea- 
sant on the deck of a vessel, when it is known that three-fourths of 
those about us are all servants of pleasure, with faces full of smiles and 
of hope. Only a few scattered ones belong to the ranks of business, 
and have anxious or overcast looks. The blue sea is so smooth, the 
vessel glides on so gently, the air is so soft, the sky so bright, that 
steam-voyaging loses all its horrors. Pretty faces, covered with smiles, 
full of spirits, are in rows, as if enjoying the sun in a garden. Who 
would think that all this should ever change to horrible scenes—Pan- 
demonium rather—the roar of wind and waves, the sweeping deluge, the 
swoop down into the abyss, the quivering, the creaking, the groans and 
cries of agony below. 

Robert was not one of these pleasure-seekers; he was listless and 
troubled, and sat himself down in a quiet corner, trying to read. The 
packet was very crowded, and there were not seats for all the passengers. 
Looking up, he noticed an interesting young girl who seemed to look 
wistfully for some place to sit down, and he at once offered her his seat. 
This little civility was received gratefully. She asked him some ques- 
tion about a London street, and then, with a kind of foreign accent, 
said she had never been in England before. Bligh told her what she 
wished to know, looked after her luggage, &c., and received her warm 
thanks. 

Bligh had noticed on the deck of the vessel a tall gentleman, with 
very black locks, and very black moustache, curly hair, and a large hat 
with a broad timeworn brim. This person walked up and down the 
deck very much as if he was in the Burlington Arcade, and, as he 
passed stared coolly at each one of the lady-passengers. There was a 
steadiness in his proceedings that made some not a little curious; and 
many mammas made secret resolutions that when they came to the 
train, they would avoid the carriage which this “ odious man” would 
choose. Bligh had noticed him—he is a not uncommon character on our 
great lines—and had returned his glances with contempt and hostility; 
a small indemnity. Such are indeed the vermin of our public society. 
When, too, Bligh found himself seated beside the young girl, he noticed 
the peculiar look of this oily dandy, whose complacent confidence in his 
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own attractions would have been amusing had they not been so odious. 
It seemed to Bligh that this stranger looked on him with resentment 
as an intruder, The young girl told Bligh that this man had been very 
forward in what he called “attentions,” but which were indeed fa- 
miliaritics, in the French railway-carriage. 

“ But I have no one with me; and we, who are forced to travel by 
ourselves, are helpless.” 

“Well, in this voyage at least,” said Bligh promptly, ‘I hope I 
may be found of some use.” 

At the station the “ odious man,” as might have been anticipated, 
came pushing and thrusting himself close on the young girl. 

‘“* My dear,” he said, “ I’ll get your luggage for you. Leave it all to 
me.” 

She only shrank away from him. Bligh meantime had taken the 
guard aside. 

“Pat this lady,” he said, “into a carriage that is pretty full; and 
don’t let that gentleman in. You see the class of man he is.” 

The guard nodded. 

“T understand, sir. I saw him a minute ago. We have plenty of 
his sort.” 

The young girl was put in as directed. Bligh also found a place in 
the same carriage, and the door was promptly locked. 

The “cad, vermin, or reptile,” came up in a moment, and was 
dragging at the handle. 

‘“‘ Here, you!” he cried, “ open this, d’ye hear ?” 

“Can’t go in there, sir,” said the guard; “ this way, please.” 

“I wish to go in here; you open the door at once.” 

“Can’t do so—plenty of room down here.” 

The “cad” saw Bligh’s face looking out and smiling. He saw, too, 
the other face looking at him, and enjoying his discomfiture. The guard 
was called away. One of the party in the carriage had to get out, 
having forgotten something, and the oiled and oily gentleman came 
crushing in with his bags, and sat down opposite Bligh, and beside the 
young girl. 

“‘No one,” he said, looking insolently at Bligh, “ has a right—guard 
or anyone else—to keep me out ofa public carriage where there is a 
seat.” 

Bligh was not a man to be baffled even in a trifle. He rose up 
quietly, and left the carriage. In his absence the oiled gentleman 
‘addressed the carriage,” but no person in particular. 

“We are coming to fine times in this free country; that gent 
did well to retire, I can tell you.” 

But Bligh’s face was at the door again. 

“ Will you come down?” he said. ‘“ There is a coupé in front, with 
some ladies.” 

And with a light step the young girl had tripped down. 
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“You have forgotten your things, sir,” called out one of the pas- 
sengers to him. 

«“Q, J am coming back, thank you,” he said; “and that is my 
place.” 

The young lady was put into the coupé, and Bligh returned to his 
carriage, and sat down quietly in front of the black-haired and oily 
gentleman, who glared at him and muttered, but who had due awe of 
public opinion expressed in the looks of the other passengers. No- 
where does that public opinion exert such pressure as in that strict 
space; anyone who would transgress it, is at its mercy. 

When the journey was over, the young girl found that Robert 
had actually paid for this cowpé himself, to secure her from incon- 
venience. T’o her girlish mind it seemed quite a chivalrous deliverance, 
and that she never could forget it. 

When he returned to London and found himself again in his 
chambers the usual legal arrears were waiting. The briefs sent, in 
their way the neatest specimen of workmanship known, were lying on 
his table, like little packages of pure glazed snowy Belfast linens. He 
looked at them all in succession,—a mere mechanical operation,—but 
with more curiosity at a vast plethoric bundle, so swelled as to be with 
difficulty confined within reasonable girth. To his astonishment he read 
on it, “Gay. Gay. Ejectment on the Title: Case for the Plaintiffs. 
Fee, 50 guineas. The Solicitor-General ; Mr. Hawker, Q.C.; with you.” 
The names of the solicitors were very familiar to him; a most respect- 
able house, and firm patrons of his. He knew, therefore, it could be no 
** speculative” case, and that there were “merits.” ‘‘ That poor child,” 
he thought; “it looks very dangerous; she will lose all.” Indeed, events 
seemed to be growing too strong for her. He sent back this brief with 
a note, saying there were family reasons why he could not act in the 
business ; and then, his mind being in legal matters quite a mechanical 
engine, he was soon forgetful of all that had happened, and busily 
absorbed in his points, as though he had just come home from court. 

In a few days he called at the solicitors’, and sent in word that he 
wished to speak to one of them. Mr. Griffiths came out very speedily, 
being, indeed, busily at work in his office on this very case. Bligh 
asked him all about it, and began by telling him it was out of the 
question for him to accept a brief in it. He explained that he always 
acted for the family, and “ advised” on a good deal of their law-business. 
The solicitor quite understood, and took up his little bale. 

‘In fact,” said Bligh, “I should wish to accommodate the matter 
in some way, if I could. She is a young girl with few friends, and 
quite helpless; and if the case is at all doubtful, and there were 
grounds for compromising—”’ 

The solicitor shook his head. “ It is all plain sailing; we have every- 
thing in black and white. Besides, the people themselves will go through 
with it. The aunt or guardian is a very determined scheming French- 
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woman; but the young plaintiff seems nice enough. They are the 
greatest plagues and interrupters of business in the world, fussing here 
every day, merely to know this and that and t’other.” 

A clerk here came and said, “ Madame Saxe, sir.” 

“ There,” said the solicitor; “ I knew they were coming. Show them 
in here.” 

Bligh rose to go away. 

“You may as well stay a moment and see what they are like; and 
I have another reason, which you will know the moment they come 
in,” said the solicitor; and not being able to resist his curiosity, Bligh 
took up his hat and remained, a little irresolutely. 

A lady with a sharp nose and a very heightened colour, and in her 
dress of the more vulgar French type, came in with a young girl fol- 
lowing. He recalled his fellow-traveller at once. As Bligh looked 
at her, he saw, with something like a thrill, that though taller, she had 
a curious, though rather secre¢ likeness, to Diana,‘more in her air and 
bearing than in features. He noted the shy sort of coquetry with which 
she glanced at the strange gentlemen present, and which he thought 
was ‘‘ poor Diana all over.” 

The bold French lady could speak English tolerably, and estab- 
lished herself comfortably on a chair, as for a long séance. She seemed 
to challenge Bligh haughtily; and in truth the solicitor was not a 
little in awe of her. Bligh recollected her manner as being akin to the 
‘business women” of Paris, all smiles and sweetness, save when there 
is a dispute about half a franc, when sharp and venomous teeth are 
shown, and claws shoot out at the ends of the fingers, and a hissing, 
' spitting cat has taken the place of the charming lady. 

** This,” said the solicitor, ‘was one of our counsel, the Mr. Bligh 
I was speaking to you about. Unhappily, he is obliged to return the 
brief.” 

Both ladies started and looked at Bligh, the elder one with hostility. 

“And why?” she said suddenly. ‘There is no discredit, I hope, in 
our cause ?” 

“O dear, no,” said Bligh coldly; “ there were private reasons.” 

“ He is a friend of the defendant’s. It is the etiquette in this country.” 

‘In ours too,” said Madame Saxe rudely. “ But you have seen our 
papers; they have been in your possession.” 

Bligh coloured. 

“They lay on my table for a day or two; but I have not seen a 
line beyond the address.” 

“O aunt,” said the young girl, now speaking for the first time, ‘‘ we 
should not think that. J do not suspect it; and I am the person chiefly 
interested.” ; 

The solicitor smiled, and taking up the brief said, “ As madame 
wishes for proof, here it is. This is my own knot; I know it as well 
as my own handwriting.” 
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More graciously, then, Madame Saxe made a sort of amende ; then 
pulled a paper out of her pocket, and said in a low voice, “I only got 
this to day. I read it carefully.” 

They went over into the window; and Bligh, again about to go 
away, said with a smile to Eugenie: 

“T must thank you for acquitting me; though, indeed, we barristers 
are accustomed to charge each other with all sorts of sins and crimes ; 
that is, 7 court. I am sorry your first experience of our country 
should be experience of law.” 

Eugenie sighed. She was really no more than eighteen; and that 
sigh recalled yet more again. 

“T do not wish it. I was very, very happy in my convent. But it is 
hard to refuse riches ; and they tell me it is charming to be rich.” 

Bligh could not resist saying, in a low voice, “ But are you so sure 
of being rich? Do you know the terrible uncertainty of the law, and 
that it is not right that always wins? Cases like yours are fall of 
dangers and difficulties. I have no right to say this, for I am inter- 
ested for one you consider your enemy, or whom you wish to dispossess.” 

“Indeed, no; a thousand times no. I would not injure her for the 
world. They tell me she is a charming, innocent girl; but I have my 
rights. It is she who is injuring me. Do you like her? 7s she so 
charming ¢” 

Bligh for a moment became a little enthusiastic. 

“Not a word too much could be said for her. She is full of grace 
and beauty, and I tremble when I think what is impending over her. 
If you only knew how she has been brought up—kept from any stroke 
of pain or sorrow save one—from every breath that could cause annoy- 
ance—surrounded with luxury, her own will her own and only law,— 
you could imagine what a terrible blow this will be for her.” 

* But,” said the young girl, “it will not be so bad as that for her. 
We shall let her have something. We French are not quite so cruel as 
you seem to think. We shall leave her something—enough to live on.” 

Bligh shook his head. 

“Enough to live on in your sense would be beggary for her; enough 
to live on in her sense would mean the fortune she has now. She is 
very sensitive ; a mere flower, that would wither.” 

The young girl coloured. 

“ How romantic!” she said. ‘Is she so great a friend of yours? 
How long have you known her ?” 

‘Since I was a boy,” said he. 

“ And I suppose she likes you? She ought, certainly; for you are a 
very, very warm ally. You will, of course, be her counsel ?” 

“No,” he said, embarrassed ; “ there are reasons against that, espe- 
cially after what has occurred to-day.” 

‘* How curious all this is!” said Eugenie reflectively; “and what is 
this charming enemy of mine like ?” 
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Bligh was about to say that Diana resembled her so strikingly when 
she interrupted him. 

** But I am quite friendless here. I have no one to look to or to turn 
to, and no one that is kind to me for myself. I wish they had left me 
to my dear convent; and yet I could not go back now, for this has 
all unsettled me. Who can refuse to be rich when they tell you it is 
certain ?” 

“* But who tells you?” said Bligh gently. “ As I told you, there is 
nothing certain in law. How can that French lady know—” 

“Tt is not she. There is another; that strange, fierce lady who 
knows all and who moves all, and whom I fear so, and whom even 
Madame Saxe dreads. You do not know what manner of woman she 
is, and what she can do.” 

“Yes,” said Bligh, “I do know her. You mean Mrs. Bligh—my 
mother.” 

“Your mother!” said the girl, rising up suddenly; “ Mrs. Bligh 
your mother !” 

There was a pause. Robert Bligh rose also. 

“ Now you will understand,” he said. ‘“ There are others who have 
their troubles as well as you. She has her own views in this. She is 
on your side in this business; I cannot be. Neither can I be your 
friend, nor sympathise with you, which I would wish to be, as I would 
for any stranger. So good-bye. You cannot ask me to wish you suc- 
cess, even though my mother is on your side.” 

As he walked away he thought a great deal over this incident, taking 
a true barrister’s view of it. 

“IfI had been inclined or so unprincipled as to encourage her,” he 
said to himself, “she would have told me anything I wanted to know.” 
But the strange air and likeness that was about her seemed fatal. ‘ Poor, 
poor Diana!” he thought, as he sat down to his table and listlessly 
opened out his briefs, “it is all over for her.” 

And though those heavy arrears, though the snowy bales of linen 
were awaiting their turns, and time was very precious, it was long before 
he could concentrate his attention. At times he would start up and 
walk; but at last set himself desperately to work with this speech, 
“There could be no harm in ¢hat. Yes; she might be brought to 
compromise it.” 

There are plenty of jeremiads over the hard fate of “the man in 
full business,” and who has to combine law and parliament; yet there 
must be an excitement that redeems all from sheer drudgery —the 
“showy” cases, the constant hurry and “ panting and toiling” to keep 
up with time, the change of scene from the House to Court. The bar- 
rister who is not absolutely killing himself, not ghastly pale or unwhole- 
some yellow, may well look back with pleasure to those stirring days. 

Mr. Bligh, now pursued and wanted by everyone,—videttes of clerks 
waiting for him at turns and corners, and very often pounced upon with 
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a mysterious air by the “ whip” and manager,—was now hopelessly com- 
mitted to this absorbing life, and had to go round and round in the 
ring without being allowed to stop. He had long fought off this state 
of things; but events had proved too much for him. He saw he must 
be left behind altogether, or fly round headlong like the rest. 

He was one day sitting in the library of the House of Commons, 
with his head rather weary, having snatched a few moments to consult 
some books of international law for a great parliamentary question now 
drawing on, and on which he had a dreamy notion of speaking, when a 
letter was brought to him. He laid down the Kent’s Commentaries, and 
read the following: 


“Dear Sir,—Since the evening I saw you I have been thinking 
over what you said. I begin to feel more and more every hour how 
miserable it is being dragged into this business. There seems to be 
no likelihood of its ending or of its beginning, and they tell me that 
too much has been ventured for me now to withdraw; but your words 
about the uncertainty of law.seem to ring in my ears. Would I had 
never left my own dear country! I know not what to do. But if you 
would not think it a liberty in me, or asking too much, it would make 
me very happy if I could see you, and consult you again as to what I 
am to do; still more if you would change your resolution about not 
appearing in my case. At all events, dear sir, would you let me see 
you and consult; for I have no one to consult, and I would almost 
promise to be guided by you. I remain yours, &c. 

“ RUGENIE GAY.” » 


Bligh threw this down on the table, then tore it up leisurely in 
many small pieces, then wrote an answer. It covered but a page, and 
ran, 


“ Mapam,—I regret it would be quite impossible for me to change 
my mind. I still think it would be advantageous for every suitor to 
settle his case, in preference to expensive and uncertain litigation ; 
but I could not take upon myself to advise you in this instance. In- 
deed, you must excuse me if I tell you that my relation to all these 
matters is very delicate indeed. For the future, therefore, I must decline 
to interfere. I am yours, 

* RoBeRT Brian.” 


He was not a little unsettled by this communication, for it now 
seemed as if this was very much the tactics of an adventuress. 

“She has heard from the solicitor about me,’’ he thought, “ and 
would like to pick up all she could.” He had seen specimens enough 
of that artful behaviour in the witness-box. 
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CuaptTer VIII. 
WHISPERS AND SCANDALS. 


Drawn had her horses as usual, and the great argosy, which, after 
an interval, she had resumed. With Mr. Lugard she used to be seen 
on the great Prado in the Park, that gentleman appearing splendid and 
rayonnant in this new part of his, having become more gracious and soft 
of late ; as was indeed remarked by his club-acquaintances, with a con- 
scious and “ knowing” air, which, in the language of men too intimate 
and too languid to spend words, signified quite a whole conversation. 
Among these familiars a shrug stood for an anecdote; and thus was saved 
much precious time. It was indeed something to see Diana fresh and 
glittering as though she had been taken out of a jewel-case; or upon her 
“ satin-coated” steed (as a “ Lounger in Rotten Row” once wrote down 
to the Mercury), whose coat, glistening with a golden-brown, threw out 
the small delicate figure with surprising effect. With them used to ride 
a fashionable warder— Mrs. Wycherly, wife of Captain Wycherly—a 
pleasant, agreeable lady, whom Diana regarded with wonder and secret 
admiration, and who carried on the profession of the handsome married 
lady —chartered free-lance, than which none is more inviting, for 
the time. Lugard, in his way, represented the other branch of the pro- 
fession. Thus the trio rode along ; now charging at full speed, their 
horses scattering the mould ; now drawn up in the great group opposite 
the gates, as if waiting to receive cavalry. Anon Colonel Crozier or 
Lord Symperly would join, and the little party would break into twos, 
his lordship and Mr. Wycherly in front, Captain Lugard and Miss Gay 
behind. Then Mr. Lugard would say, “ Let them go on in front. I 
suppose that Symperly has his usual wallet of folly. Dogoon. Teach 
me, as you were doing when he came up.” 

Teach Captain Lugard! We should like to have seen any other 
gentleman or lady make ¢hat speech! “Teach me!” he would have 
answered, his lips curling, “what, pray? What is this wonderful know- 

ledge you are in possession of? Who taught you, pray? If it is not too 
curious a question, /ave you been taught at all? You had better be 
sure of that first,” &c. Yet Diana was teaching this rather intractable 
scholar. For the first time in her life she had been consulted, asked 
for advice, and for some of her rather slender worldly knowledge. ‘TI 
know nothing,” Mr. Lugard would say gloomily, “I, that have been 
about and mixed with everyone. I am shipwrecked; I know not how 
it will end. And yet I wish to do right. You have seen for yourself— 
all that I strive to do, all that I suffer, all that I am obliged to suffer. 
It may be my fault—most likely it is; for I am not perfect,” added Mr. 
Lugard handsomely. ‘“ But I leave it to you; you have now for some 
time seen what our household is, and what fatal discord reigns in it. 
As I say, it may be my fault ; but still, if I knew what to do, if some- 
one—if you only would tell me or teach me !” 
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This was not the first time our Diana had been so invited. A flush 
of real pleasure overspread her innocent cheek, and a sensation, which 
she did not know to be born of vanity, rose in her. She was not the 
child, after all, that Lady Margaret always seemed to hint she was, or 
that she herself thought she was. She was not to lead that sort of pur- 
poseless life, which her own conscience so often whispered to her was, 
besides profitless, devoted to toys and vanities, to the mere battledore- 
and-shuttlecock of life, the soap-bubble blowing, which she bad always 
a suspicion she could not rise beyond. O, here was the opportunity! if 
she could only bring these two hapless souls to know and understand 
each other! But it is oftener an accident that determines a mind on 
a certain course than a mere studious and officious advice or remon- 
strance. 

Wally Pepys had come up to her in his specially confidential way— 
kept for young ladies exclusively—and had said, “Ah! I see you have 
taken our friend in hand. I declare he is getting more human and less 
Savage every hour. Will you put me down for the next vacancy?” 

** But you are human, and not savage,” said Diana, smiling. ‘‘ But 
indeed Captain Lugard is not savage; we were children together, and 
he is like a cousin.” 

Mr. Lugard took great pleasure in this process of his own reforma- 
tion, listening with great docility while our heroine advised and coun- 
selled ; then taking up the theme himself, dwelling on the point—a 
little worn now—of his having been mangué from the beginning, of no 
one understanding him, of his life being one succession of crosses and 
misfortunes. ‘ And,” added he, one evening as they were alone in the 
drawing-room, “it is not so much my fault after all. I might have 
been now happy and prosperous, instead of having to look forward to 
years of misery from which there is no prospect of release.” 

Diana really did not understand. 

“ But how ¥” she asked. 

“ What !” said he, turning on her with a half-wounded, half-indig- 
nant air, “you forget that? You don’t wish to mortify me, I suppose, 
by reminding me of that humiliating day when—” 

“ When,” said Diana, beginning to be fluttered, and looking round 
uneasily—‘‘ when my poor father was taken from me ?” 

* Yes,” he said; “I know that. But for a great deal of all this 
you are accountable, Diana. Surely you remember how we were chil- 
dren together, and how as a boy I was always taught and encouraged 
to look to you as the great object. Even your father—” 

“‘ Never, never!” said Diana, a little excited; “not by me. Such 
a thing, as I live, never entered my mind. I always liked you, Richard, 
but I could not be so cruel as to hold out hopes which could not be 
realised.” 

His lips showed that he had a sarcasm ready. “ What of Lord 
Patmore? You loved him, I suppose? O, now, pray be a little consistent.” 
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Diana was much confused by this thrust. ‘I had not my own free 
will. I was forced into it—” 

“You! a free agent, able to do what you please! O, that is folly! 
But I may speak out now, Diana, as all that is past and done with. I 
tell you plainly, I did look forward to marrying you; and you know 
that, Diana. And if I had done so my life would have been different, 
and to me a blessing, inst—” , 

This language, which was indeed the truth, quite scared her. 

“O Richard, Richard, you must not talk of that; indeed you must 
not. And if I had thought for a moment—” 

“T don’t want to talk of it,” said he impatiently ; “ Heaven knows 
it is no pleasant subject for me. But we must look those things in the 
‘face ; and you know, dearest, it is the truth. I might have been a dif- 
ferent man now, happy and prosperous and successful. But that can’t 
be helped. Only,” he added with some bitterness, “I see you have 
lost even your old kindness. I suppose, now that I have failed, and 
that I am no longer successful, I deserve contempt. You are quite right 
—it is only the way of the world.” 

Much hurt by this cruel insinuation, and at the same time fall of 
sympathy, our Diana quite forgot the little shock she had at first sus- 
tained when Lugard was dwelling on his old attachment, and at the 
end was only anxious to encourage and fortify him in the course from 
which he had now no retreat. When next they spoke, Lugard thanked 
her warmly, and said he felt much better and stronger; and Diana 
was full of joy, and really began to think her profession and special 
“call” in life was this little art of making ill-suited married people 
live together pleasantly. ‘Such little ways as I have,” she thought 
to herself, “trifling as they are, and which seem to please people, it 
may be Heaven’s will I should turn to this use.” There was a strain 
of very ardent piety through her nature, and on Sundays she followed 
rather fiery ministers of the Gospel, and trembled and grew tearful 
as they roared torments and tortures, and at less-troubled moments 
bent her eyes down over her book, and prayed with her whole little 
heart. 

But while the Rev. William Monkirons, hottest of gospellers (it 
was strange that this delicate creature should be drawn by these strong 
and raging pious curries), made his chapel (Lady Dulcimer’s chapel- 
of-ease) resound with wild cries against ungodliness and worldly plea- 
sures, our Diana was not at all conscious that she was innocently sit- 
ting enrolled in the band whom Mr. Monkirons had sternly sentenced 
to be “cast out.” Those ridings on -the bright bay, with the gallant 
Lugard and the admired Mrs. Wycherly, repeated so often; those expedi- 
tions in the same unvarying company to opera and ball ; the friendly 
and trusting encouragement of the young lady,—began to attract the 
attention of the idle and the scandalous. 

Lady Poldoodie said with a smile “ that all parties had got rid of 
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poor dear Lady Margaret most conveniently ;” and the faithless Wally 
Pepys asked, “ wasn’t there a wife put by in some maison de santé quite 
as conveniently ¢” Someone to whom Lugard had been specially brusque, 
or even rude, threw another little rag in, as the chiffonier’s basket passed 
to him. “ Mrs. Monkton says she saw them both walking in Richmond 
Park alone.” And what that lady had told was strictly true, “for 
once in her life,” as Mr. Pepys would have said, but she could not 
have seen Mrs. Wycherly and another friend who were sitting on a 
bench not very far away. In this way the buzz began, which gradually 
swelled into a loud drone. Mr. Lugard soon heard it, and with the 
complacent vanity of his sex bent his ears to listen, and gave the 
foolish smile of disclaimer which means admission. Indeed, this 
season of his rather tumultuous life was very pleasant to him to think 
on—a snatch of a dream, though any moment he would be awakened. 
But neither drone nor buzz ever reached those little pink, smart, deli- 
cate shells that were Diana’s charming ears. Meaning looks, indeed, 
she might translate, if she would; but she was too unskilled in such 
matters. 

Sometimes on the great thoroughfare and crowded highway of 
fashionable life she would meet Robert Bligh, now become the strange 
rara avis—a good-looking barrister in large practice in Parliament, yet 
not chained to his shelves like the books in the monks’ libraries, but 
seen abroad at “the dance, the dinner, and the drum”—the burden 
of a pleasant song, which he himself wrote, “ knocked off” one even- 
ing, and which the good-looking young composer, Arthur Western, had 
set to music; “ words by Robert Bligh, Esq., M.P.” 


“ The dance, the dinner, and the drum— 
Young and old we come, we come. 
The drum, the dance, the dinner ; 
Charming saint, more charming sinner. 
The drum, the dinner, and the dance ; 
Many a fair and many a lance.” 


His progress was wonderful. “Sure to be next Solicitor;” “ Would- 
n’t take a judgeship;” “On the high-road to the woolsack,” were 
the agreeable prophecies made about him; though indeed there is no 
high-road to the woolsack, but rather a dark walk through a wood, 
or perhaps a jump across a crevasse with a successful landing on the 
other side. He had youth and good looks—the best ornaments and 
decorations in the world, and which, when combined with success, 
are irresistible. His table and chimneypiece were covered with cards 
and invitations, and made a curious mingle-mangle with briefs and 
parliamentary papers. Some friends and admirers wondered exceed- 
ingly that he had not yet spoken in the House; but we, who by this 
time know something of Mr. Robert Bligh and his disciplined nature, 
may readily guess that this was only the old caution—the making 
sure of the ground, and waiting till the proper opportunity arose. 
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Many also noticed—for the movements of any rising man are watched 
with an almost flattering observance—that he was scarcely in good 
spirits. The same observers had “their eye on him” when he and 
Miss Gay met, and noticed her attempt at a haughty greeting, and 
his cold manner. And they also saw how her gaze followed him with 
a sort of wistful curiosity as he went away with the beautiful Miss 
Henniker on his arm— Lady Jane Williamson’s cousin, and most 
honourable daughter to Lord Mountermine. Indeed, Mr. Bligh was 
now constantly at Mr. Attorney-General’s, and Lady Jane —as the 
phrase runs—* could do nothing without him.” Was it at all sur- 
prising that the meddling Cuckoo should presently flap its wings, give 
one of its shrill screams, and announce to all London on its front 
page, “We understand that a marriage has been arranged between 
the Honourable Emily Henniker and Mr. Robert Bligh, M.P. for Cal- 
thorpe’? And though “ there was not a particle of truth, my dear,” 
in the whole business, the matter was, strange to say, left uncontra- 
dicted. For Mr. Bligh was none of those sensitive and rather mean 
souls who would be disturbed at such a public affiche; nay, would 
rather feel it a high honour to have his name coupled with any lady’s ; 
and, on the other hand, Miss Henniker and “ her party,” as the racing 
world would say, very fondly wished that the statement could be made 
true. It was Captain Lugard who brought in that last number of 
the Cuckoo and tossed it down triumphantly. “There,” he said, “I 
knew he’d sell himself to the highest bidder. It’s only what I ex- 
pected.” 

Diana read. Her lips curled a little. 

** And who is Miss Henniker ?” 

“Don’t you see?” went on Lugard with great scorn ; “a relation of 
the Williamsons,—Lady Jane, and all that. He wants to creep into 
something that way. Just the same as he ever was, even at school, 
when he was always toadying old Wheeler’s nephew, who was among 
the boys.” 

Diana read it over very often. 

‘Ts she pretty ?” was another woman’s question. 

“And that poor Buller whom he has treated so scandalously,” 
went on Lugard; “kept on and off for all these years. Isn’t that like 
him? He finds old Buller isn’t worth much in the political way, and 
he throws the poor girl off. But the Ministry is shaky enough, and I 
hope to Heaven he will be overreached.”’ 

Thus was our second hero engaged, scarcely fancying that he was 
quite giving the coup de grace to the demolition of the old image. Yet 
this gentleman knew very little of the human heart, and of the female 
human heart especially. All this piqued and tantalised the young lady 
sorely, and fretted and vexed her; though, to say the truth, she did 
not believe a syllable of the story about Miss Henniker,—albeit certi- 
fied in print, and by the Cuckoo. Much as she resented his “cruel and 
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unkind” behaviour, she still had a secret instinct and certitude that the 
old silver chain was not broken; and that though she might cast away 
her end, he had not strength to do the same with his. 

After Richard Lugard had gone out, she read this announcement 
very often. Then her eye wandered down listlessly over the other 
oracular notices, as to persons “accepting the Chiltern Hundreds,” 
and the rumour that Lord Bulstock was likely to be “the new Lord 
Cofferer.” 

** Fancy,” said some of the cynics of the day, “ being a Lord Cofferer 
at all; but what manner of man must that be whose hopes and fears 
are agitated by the chance of being likely to be a Lord Cofferer?” 

Her eye rested then on some paragraphs like this: “It is said that 
there is a rock ahead for the Ministry, of the danger of which the 
astute captain who commands is quite sensible; and that he has en- 
rolled some amateur hands in the crew; not indeed ‘rated’ on the 
ship’s books, but who will be taken in according to the work they do. 
One of these ‘dark’ auxiliaries is said to be the new member for Cal- 
thorpe, who brings a mysterious reputation, which defies time, place, 
or man’s recollection. It is said he has been retained to do this 
duty on some evening in the following week, when Mr. Masham brings 
on his motion.” 

Diana almost started as she read. The dull Lugard was only build- 


ing up instead of destroying. Her exclamation almost was her old 
one: “O, how wonderful he is! howclever! Indeed he is getting suc- 
cess.” And she sat there for a long time, dreaming over these great 
prospects, and determined to make out what was the meaning of these 
political riddles. Not so much pity is akin to love: it is more so to 
contempt. Admiration or public success is the true quickener. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE PETRUCCI AFFAIR, 


It came to pass about this time that news reached England, among 
other foreign items, that a certain half-Englishman and half-Italian 
called Petrucci, who was a kind of mongrel-agent out in Chili, had been 
seized by that government and put in prison for smuggling. This piece 
of news did not affect the public mind, and was read at many a break- 
fast-table half-mechanically, taking up a space no more than a single 
line. But in a week or so one of the light horse of parliament—the 
stray, disengaged Cossacks, who scour about on little active animals 
of motions and “ questions’—marked this speck warily in the horizon, 
and pricked down upon it. Mr. Derby Blagden was the lucky rider 
who pounced on the prey first, and he “put a question to the noble lord 
at the head of the government’’—the tight, wiry, compact, elderly Eng- 
lish country gentleman who then administered affairs with such success, 
in the very perfection of laissez faire. There were some patriots of the 
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Roman sort who objected to this principle ; and who, as one of them 
said, did not wish the politics of the country to be dealt with in the 
fashion the architect of their palace had treated the interior gothic 
pillars and stonework—namely, by covering up the roughness and decay 
with a smooth and even coat of “nice” buff paint. Others were discon- 
tented at this successful “ jockeyship,” as they called it ; others, again, 
were envious; more were greedy. The old politician, however, held his 
way; directing the country very much as he rode his cob down to the 
House—in a pleasant half-amble, half-walk. But when Blagden put 
his question, and received a jocular—perhaps saucy—answer, which 
caused a general laugh, some of the discontented began to “take the 
thing up ;” the hostile newspapers saw that there was something in it, 
and as the thing grew and began to be discussed, and it was asserted 
“that the honour of the country” had been touched, matters began to 
look different. Soon the heading was changed to “The Petrucci Out- 
rage ;” and it was fairly started as a great question when it became 
known that Mr. Masham, a usual supporter of the Government, had 
given notice of a motion on the subject. This was indeed serious; for 
it was before the era when the device of mere privates and sergeants in 
the regiment denouncing their colonel and officers was found to be a 
piquant way of acquiring reputation. 

Everyone began to talk of the matter, in clubs and coteries; the old 
minister put on his jauntiest manner, but was disquieted ; laissez faire, 
his Mephistopheles, seemed to have deserted him ; and people, by talking 
so much of the danger, made it appear more serious than it really was. 
It grew and grew; another great and independent member put an 
amendment on the paper ; there was a mustering and drilling, and it 
had become a regular “party” question. That was the recall; the whips 
were already out, the patrols scouring the alleys and political public- 
houses for their stray men. 

What interest could this great question have for Diana, with that 
greater division which affected her case, now impending? She lived in a 
sort of trepidation and excitement as the day drew near. It was only 
three weeks away now. Very often she used to repair to her friend Sir 
John, the Attorney-General, who gave her such snatches of comfort 
as he could. 

“My poor child, I can tell you nothing; I wish I could. You must 
train yourself to bear whatever may come—defeat or, as I trust it will 
be, success. You see, if they make out their case as it stands—if they 
prove it—why, I am afraid. But, then, will a jury believe them? will 
they believe that Mrs. Bligh, that half-mad, half-wicked woman, whom 
I shall have the pleasure of cross-examining ? And, my dear child, if we 
don’t make an exposé of her let us be defeated on this motion that is 
coming on. Now, you must run away. I have to defend ministers on 
the law of the business; get up the Chili view, and Kent and Story and 
Vattel, and all those rascals whom your little head has nothing to do 
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with. It will be warm work. There is a clever fellow to follow me, 
though ; you remember Bligh—my cross-examinee’s son ?” 

“What, he is to speak !” said Diana with interest. ‘ But he is no 
friend of mine; he was once.” 

“Why, you don’t suppose he has anything to do with that? Lord 
bless you, he has too much to do. That’s one of that Page’s stories, 
who is a little too much of the detective for me. Mind, I prophesy he’ll 
make a name with this speech.” 

“ But others say it,” said Diana. “O, he has been so unkind and 
cruel, so treacherous, they tell me.” 

“Now, I must turn you out,” said Sir John a little abruptly; “you'll 
come to me again, and we'll talk of this.” 

Diana went away in her cab with her maid. She liked these expe- 
ditions—the unofficial “explorings” in streets and shops. But she 
thought as she went along of what Sir John had said, and for the first 
time it did occur to her that Mr. Page was scarcely of the proper sort as 
a legal adviser. She thought again and again of Bligh’s old devotion, 
proved in a hundred ways, and that, after all, the chief evidence against 
him of dislike to her was the angry jealousy of “ poor Lugard.” Under 
all this feeling (but she was not conscious of its presence) was the 
sense of curiosity and admiration,—admiration at his power and cie- 
verness and steady progress; and it was scarcely surprising that “ poor 
Lugard’s” purposeless life—a series of failures—should seem to her not 
a little contemptible. With all this came a curious and restless desire 
which attended her as she went about, to see something of this coming 
success. She would give anything to know, to look on at his triumph 
—he was sure to be successful, as indeed she had a presentiment. 

This idea quite took possession of her, and before the evening was 
over she had written one of her “ nice little notes” to her good friend 
the Attorney-General. 


‘My peak Sir Jonun,—I should so like to hear this wonderful 
debate that is coming on, and the great speeches that will be made. 
Could you get me into the ladies’ gallery? Would it be too much? 

“ DIANA Gay.” 


“Curious girl,” thought Sir John. “She will find me very dry. 
Vattel will bore her.” Even her Majesty’s Attorney-General became 
stupid in the presence of his own complacency. He wrote back that he 
would manage it, and that Lady Williamson would call for her. Diana 
was delighted, as she always was at the success of any of her little 
schemes. 

When she saw Lugard again he was eager with a new arrangement. 

“1 have got tickets for that concert you wished to go to,” he said. 
“I know you like music, and I moved heaven and earth to get them.” 

Kitty was sitting in her favourite position, looking at the fire in a 
sort of half-reverie, and broke out harshly with “ How many things 
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have you moved heaven and earth for? Poor heaven and earth!—and 
for a concert-ticket!” 

Lugard turned on her impatiently. “There is one thing,” he 
began; but Diana’s imploring look—she was always wretched when she 
siw these first guns fired—checked him. 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Lugard, turning round full on him; “ finish, 
pray. I suppose to get rid of me you would move heaven and earth?” 

“No, no; indeed, Kitty, you mistake,” said Diana eagerly; “he 
meant no such thing. But I am so sorry about this concert, as I have 
promised to go to Lady Jane Williamson’s.” 

“Tt was arranged we were to go,” said he, his brow contracting. 
“But it is no matter; only if you knew the labour and work I had to 
go through to get them. But it is no matter; and what is the enter- 
tainment you have preferred? I thought you had ceased to care for 
going out.” 

“O, this is no party,” said Diana, a little confused. “ Lady Jane 
is to take me,” 

Something interfered at this moment, and Diana was called away. 
Meantime the days passed by rapidly. The newspapers, as usual, de- 
scribed the coming motion as “ fraught with perils to the stability of 
the Government,” and warned the old wiry Viscount to set his house 
in order. The Legent-street Chronicle had pleasant speculations on the 
subject, and one article headed “ The Break-down of Laissez Faire.” 
In short, this cloud, which, according to the well-worn measure of dimen- 
sion, had been no bigger than the Viscount’s own hand, grew steadily, 
and spread until it made the Government skies as dark as pitch. 

On the evening of the debate Diana was in a sort of excitement 
and flutter, as indeed she usually was when there was a little expedition 
before her. For Lugard politics had now no attraction. He rarely 
looked at a newspaper; and since his late experience he always turned 
away his eyes from the colamns which had to do with anything in 
the House. If any gauche person dwelt long on that subject in his 
presence, he would rise up impatiently and leave the room abruptly. 
His friends remarked good-naturedly that he was “devilish sore” on 
the matter. He had therefore never noticed the “crisis” that was 
drawing on, and if he had, would have turned away his eyes. On 
this evening down came Diana about five o'clock in her full regi- 
mentals, as they might be called, fluttering her plumage of burnous and 
flowers, and eager to be in time. Richard was out, but as Lady Jane’s 
carliage came up, he arrived at the door and met Diana in the hall. 

“Why, where on earth,” he cried,—‘ where are you going at this 
hour ?” 

With a little guiltiness from the discovery, “‘ We are going down to 
the House to hear the debate,” said Diana hurriedly. ‘ Only think! 
Good-bye; don’t wait for me.” As she luoked back from the carriage, 
she saw him standing with a puzzled air. 
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“They are all alike,” he was saying to himself; “she knew the 
mean things I had done to get her those tickets—begged them from a 
fellow who will make me feel it to the end of my life—and yet she puts 
me aside for some whim that just strikes her. She has no steadiness; 
she does not care what I have done, what I am doing for her.” 

He went away moodily to his club, and dined there by himself. 
Mrs. Lugard had her solitary meal, which might have been a relief. 
Lugard stayed there the whole eyening, not choosing to return, me- 
chanically looking at newspapers which he did not care to read. In- 
deed, most of those who knew him now took care to give him a wide 
berth. It was so troublesome, they said, talking to him, and he was 
so abrupt and sudden you never knew where to have him. 

About ten the room began to fill and grow noisy as men came 
dropping in, dressed to go to amusement, or coming from it, and 
gathered in knots to talk. He could not help hearing what a new 
arrival was proclaiming: “Bligh, Bligh—that’s the name!” and the 
sound seemed to prick him like a lancet. “That’s the name! As fine 
a thing as was ever heard. It’ll set them on their legs. The old chief 
went up to him and shook him by the hand, and they say if they 
weather this he'll be the new Solicitor!” Richard was drawing his 
breath hard, and tried to hear more manfully. A military member 
for some place now comes in: “I wish I could talk like that fellow. 
Did you ever hear such /wne as there was in his voice; and, by Jove! 
how they did listen ; you’d have heard a toothpick drop. But those 
lawyer-men can talk on end on anything. Were you in when he gave 
the picture of Benlevi? such a cool touching-up! Of course he had 
made it up before.” 

Lugard started up. It all flashed upon him. She, Diana, had gone 
to hear this triumph! A thousand curses on this evil genius facing 
him at every turn! It was done to mortify, to ruin him, to wear his 
very soul out with vexation. Had he met Robert Bligh at that moment 
he might have called out to him, “ Defend yourself!” and have struck 
him with his closed hand across the face. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE DEBATE, 


Diana and Lady Jane had reached the gloomy galleries and monastic 
halls of the House, and had made their way to the greater outside hall, 
where people were crowding and hurrying to and fro, and being con- 
stantly put back to that mysterious boundary-line of tiles within which 
MEMBERS alone—sacred birds of the Capitol—were allowed to stand 
and lounge. It seemed to Diana, greatly excited by the presence of these 
representative legislators, that in this function they took an especial 
pride, being glad to display themselves within this mystic ring, and 
exhibit their privilege. The Attorney-General had come out to them 
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much worn and anxious, his hand full of papers. “ We must be quick,” 
he said, “‘as I have to reply to this man. He is speaking now.” 

Once more Diana was looking down into that rich chamber, crowded 
on this night as it had not been when the ill-omened “motion on 
soldiers’ wives” had been brought forward. Every seat was filled. 
There was no buzz, such as had attended the performance of the luck- 
less Richard. The captains were in their places, wearing the conven- 
tional air of inattention, their beavers thrust down over their eyes. 
Diana knew where to look for her heroes, or at least their hats, and 
made out ‘the sea-green incorruptible ;’ and the granite-hewn face 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the other great lawgivers 
crowded close, dressing up their ranks, rows of many faces looking 
mainly one way, to where a wiry gentleman, sharp and sour-faced, 
was speaking in a clear thin voice, and with many words. He was 
“denouncing the Government,” fiercely drawing a glowing picture of 
the old days of English nautical ascendency : “When, sir, as the British 
frigate hove in sight, and the little strip of bunting fluttered aloft, the 
dungeon-doors opened of their own instinct, and the captives walked 
down to the beach free!” Or it might be that some blind mulish bar- 
barians resisted, and then a white puff and a ball of British metal came 
crashing from an English gun among the roofs. That letter brought 
a speedy answer. Now it was all changed. Instead of their looking 
for wooden or iron walls, the captives had to wait the next mail, and 
on the devoted town came showering a storm of official paper from the 
Foreign Office. 

Diana was not a little moved by this picture of the departed great- 
ness of her country; and her pretty lips curled when she thought of 
the outrage offered to her flag. It was fine that—the British-built 
vessel quietly climbing the horizon, and extorting satisfaction as it 
were by a frown. The speaker was said to have made out a most 
damaging case; and sitting down, moved for the correspondence. 

The Attorney-General rose promptly, and in a dry chipping tone 
slided at once into cold legal details. 

“0, this is only John,” said Lady Jane, with coolness. ‘“ My dear, 
we must make up our mind to along sermon. He can talk the whole 
day if he likes.” 

‘But where are they all going?” said Diana suddenly, and stretch- 
ing forward as the legislators began to hurry out. 

Some of the political ladies smiled. 

“To dine, I suppose, dear,” said Lady Jane with perfect unconcern ; 
“the great speakers will be coming on presently.” 

There was indeed an indecent rout ; a mortification which Sir J ohn, 
to Diana’s surprise, did not seem to feel in the least. 

It was very dry, very dull and monotonous, though Diana did her 
best to make up by special attention. But the arguments hurt her 
head, they were so very close. Yet next morning it read uncommonly 
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lucid, and very simple, convincing, and unprofessional; and the great 
leading journal said that the first law-officer of the Crown had done a 
service to the House in clearing the ground; and with a rare self-sacri- 
fice, instead of spinning, had brushed away all cobwebs. 

Then someone else spoke,—young Lord Cordurois, who made a 
smart, rattling, “cocky” speech, in which he “rattled” on for twenty 
minutes, using illustrations drawn from the slang of the day, and dot- 
ting the next morning’s column with “much laughter” and “loud 
laughter ;” as when he said that the noble lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment reminded him of “the chicken-salad man”—a song then in 


high favour— 
“ Tf you touch she, 
Now pray let her be; 
But if you touch me, 
Why then we shall see.” 


(“ Loud laughter, in which the noble Viscount heartily joined.”) 

“ How good!’’ said some of the political ladies, who knew this lively 
and spirited lord very well, and saw him at their houses. 

When he had done, Diana remarked that a perfect Babel broke out, 
with cries of “ New member,” “Spoke,” and the like ; which presently 
were lulled away as the portly gentleman under the canopy sonorously 
pronounced a name. Then she heard a quiet calm voice, but one 
that was clear and musical, below her; and a little excitedly she 
recognised the small figure. The political ladies were a little interested 
too. 

“One of the new men,” said one; “they expect something from 
him.” 

It was indeed Robert Bligh—gracious, conciliating, good-hu- 
moured, and deferential at first; but now beginning to fire a stray bul- 
let, now a small firework, which made people smile and grow attentive. 
Now the wiry old Viscount jogs his head over his janty folded arms in 
approbation ; now “the sea-green incorruptible” uncoils himself slowly, 
raises his hooded head, and Janguidly turns his curious eye over, as 
asking, “Is this food for me?” 

The buzz gradually subsided as the new voice rose; then came the 
laugh—genuine and hearty ; then the applause of “ Hear, hear”—over- 
powering and tumultuous. No one could have guessed what a fund 
of sarcasm had been as yet undeveloped in Robert Bligh. Of course 
Lugard, and men like Lugard, would have said that all this had been 
prepared ; and so it was in a certain degree. 

We quoted in Mr. Lugard’s case what the intelligent author of 
“Thumbnail Sketches in the House” had said of that rising young 
politician ; but we must now give from the agreeable Regent-street Chro- 
nicle what it thought of the new player who had joined in the game. 

“When the House met last night, it was easy to see that a warm 
night’s work was expected. To use a homely and well-worn metaphor, 
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there was to be many a main fought, and both Ministry and Opposition 
had their respective birds trimmed, dressed, and ready spurred... . 
But we must congratulate Mr. Merry, the Government whip, on the 
new and brilliant auxiliary which fluttered into the pit last night with 
fiery eye, undaunted spirit, and untiring vivacity. The feature of the 
night was certainly the début of Mr. Robert Bligh, a young barrister in 
leading practice, just risen from his briefs, and whose harmonious voice 
and winning manner would alone be a treasury in that diapason of 
croaks, growls, huskinesses, conversational expostulation, and softo- 
voce unintelligibility, which constitute the diatonic scale of House-of- 
Commons eloquence. But this was the smallest feature; for almost at 
once he grew epigrammatic and pleasantly sarcastic, as when he de- 
scribed the authors of such motions as like a party of idle boys, who 
have borrowed or stolen a gun, with which they go out to shoot spar- 
rows, and who sometimes wound a human being through carelessness. 
This told well with the House. Nothing, too, could be better than the 
illustration drawn from his own profession as to the interest expressed 
by the Opposition for an obscure creature like Petrucci, which he 
likened to the interest of the low-class solicitor who takes up what are 
called speculative actions, and looks out for paupers and such persons 
who may have some fancied cause of complaint against substantial peo- 
ple who may be ‘ good marks for costs.’ 

“‘ His elaboration of this topic, and introduction on the scene of the 
right honourable gentleman who leads the Opposition, as another solici- 
tor of a ‘more respectable complexion’—who, when he sees the case is 
likely to assume unhoped-for proportions, prepares to intervene—was 
excellent. Good, too, as a bit of etching was his picture of the ‘ dirty for- 
eigner’ creatures, who, under this semi-British-protection, scheme, pil- 
lage, and oppress in these far-off places, and when the richly-deserved and 
too-long-delayed bastinado falls on their soles, yelp and shriek for the aid 
of their protectors. ‘Then,’ continued Mr. Bligh, ‘do our Bucentaurs 
and Terribles and Thunderers weigh their mighty anchors, and spread 
their noble canvas, and prepare to make their hundred-and-twenty, or 
seventy-four, throats bellow. The great jaws open, the incipient roar 
is imminent, the Thunderer of England is about to echo, all because a 
mean clerk—analagous in position to some of our most doubtful com- 
mission-agents, whose stock-in-trade is a large brass plate, and office- 
desk and two chairs—has been taken by the shoulders and turned out 
roughly. But let him add to these valuable properties a small but 
precious pocket-handerchief—a particoloured article, striped in various 
hues, and he has an amulet or talisman that will work wonders. He has 
but to seat himself on a corner of this tiny carpet, and, like the hero in 
the fairy-tale, it will carry him wherever he will. That handkerchief 
is the British flag, and to use it for such purposes is indeed to make a 
clout of it.’ 

“There were more plums in the new pudding the honourable mem- 
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ber for Calthorpe set before the House in his maiden speech, which con- 
trasted favourably with the scanty currants dotted through the hardbake 
of other hon. members. We place one or two of these at the service of 
the country gentlemen. His likening a certain discontented right hon. 
member, who brings on motions damaging to his own party when he 
thinks himself neglected, to the Italian organ-grinders, ‘whom you 
have to pay to go away,’ was happy enough. His allusion to the late 
notorious escapade of the leader of the Opposition when he was head of 
the Government, and his sacrifice of a tried colleague to preserve his 
position, was quite ‘smart.’ Mr. Bligh likened him to the skilful 
gentleman we see sometimes in the circus ‘on a bare-backed steed,’ 
who, after much hesitation, leaps through a paper hoop, and lands on 
the insecure support of the flying animal, with difficulty preserving his 
balance. All this, if not of a very high order of wit, was certainly 
lively, and will of course secure for the speech the distinction of what 
gentlemen who supply ‘ London letters’ to the country papers call ‘an 
absorbing topic of gossip at the clubs.’ ” 


CuapTer XI. 
PLAINTIFF AND DEFENDANT, 


AFTER the speech there was a flutter in the gallery. Various mem- 
bers came up to see their “ ladies,” and there was a rustle as of going. 
In a moment Diana had given a start. She saw a face at the door; 
other faces were turned eagerly to it. He was coming to her—to get 
her congratulations—to share the triumph with her. O, she could forgive 
all that had passed. But to her surprise he went by with a bow. 
When he had passed her by with this stiffness, Diana felt a curious 
chill at her heart, something whispering her that she was now outside 
that circle. It then flashed upon her—what was till that moment a 
mere phantom, and what she could only smile at hitherto—that he had 
indeed succeeded in “curing himself.” Then with something like a 
pang she found this was all but a conviction of the most fatal logical 
accuracy. Of course one so resolved to succeed, so firm of purpose, 
could have no difficulty in arriving at that. Then she saw him pass 
by, and go on beyond to a lady whom she had never noticed before, 
and who she was sure was the Miss Henniker of the Cuckoo. Shall 
it be said that that moment was a turning-point in the life of our 
Diana: that she saw now the vanity, the folly of that state of pleasant 
fitfulness ; that agreeable “ not knowing her own mind,” with liberty to 
change with every hour; that claim to the privilege of holding every 
one subject to her little airs, who were to know their mind with regard 
to her without there being any corresponding reciprocity on her side? 
For all this she now seemed to see that a penalty had swiftly over- 
taken her. 

Diana, during the lulls in the debate, which were weary enough, 
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had noted two foreign-looking ladies, one old and the other young, 
who sat at some distance from her. Something attracted her in the 
younger girl, who had rich brown hair, soft eyes, which now and again 
lit up with vivacity; and though tall, had a certain foreign elegance. 
She noticed the deep interest, the absorbed air, at the most striking 
portions of the speech ; how she leant forward with clasped hands and 
eager eyes, and how her face reflected every emotion. What was her 
surprise when, after Bligh had passed, so coldly and so gravely, she saw 
this young lady run to meet him enthusiastically, and leave the gallery 
with him. In older days the pretty lips of Diana would have curled ; 
the prettier head would have been tossed back; she would have been 
ineffably scornful on “ Mr. Bligh’s taste.” Now she felt a sort of pang, 
and surprised herself looking after the two with a sad and wistful air, 
and with a blankness at her young heart she had never experienced 
before. 

“Yes,” she thought bitterly, “he is quite in earnest, as he always is. 
He has forgotten and given me up for ever, and it was my own fault.” 

Lady Jane roused her from this reverie. 

“Come, dear, we will go home,” she said ; “we have had enough, 
I think. You shall come home with me—I asked in a few friends— 
and we can talk it over.” 

They came out, down through the crowded, bustling lobbies, past the 
mysterious cave-like doors which led into the sanctuary. Two eternal 
streams seemed to be crossing there—coming out, going in: the young, 
the handsome, the gay, the dull, the old and tottering; not the seven 
ages, but half a hundred fully; and then as they fluttered across, an 
eager figure rushed up to Diana, and more eager eyes were looking into 
her face. 

“This is the amusement, is it?” said his excited, angry voice. 
‘‘We have an interest, it seems. So you stole off to hear our old 
friend? Well, I never thought you could do that—never.” 

Lady Jane was listening haughtily. 

“ Hush, Richard!” said Diana. 

“T don’t understand these things,” he went on in a loud voice. 
“A man that has behaved so to you, that should be outside the pale of 
society—” 

“ Who is this gentleman?” asked Lady Jane in a lowvoice. “There 
is our servant, and the carriage is waiting.” 

“Come away now,” said Lugard. “Mrs. Lugard is here too, and 
will take you.” 

But Diana was in the mood to resent this, and might have answered 
a little impatiently, when she saw his face contract with almost a spasm, 
and his foot descend on the tiles with a fierce stamp. 

* She looked round, and saw Robert Bligh returning from the 
door. Everyone that met him had a hurried greeting for him and 
congratulation. ven to their ears came the eager words, “ Capital !” 
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“You have set them on their legs 





“Never heard anything better!” 
again.” 

He stopped irresolute when he saw Diana and her party; but at 
this moment one of the great men—a stooping, elderly gentleman, 
whose back seemed composed of two shoulder-blades and nothing else 
—had him by the buttonhole. 

At the same moment Diana’s sympathies all turned backwards, and 
she felt for the poor “ failure” beside her, in her tender heart. It was 
trying for Richard, and on this ground. 

“ For God’s sake come away,” he said in a low voice. ‘ Don’t speak 
to him; I can’t bear it.” 

Robert was coming to them, and Lady Jane had beckoned to him ; 
but with rare delicacy he checked himself, raised his hat, and passed 
into the House. 

Diana took Lugard’s arm, spoke to him with all her best kindness 
and sympathy, but Richard freed himself; and when he saw that 
Lady Jane was taking her home, made no remonstrance, and walked 
away slowly. 

“Who is he?” said Lady Jane, as they got into the carriage; 
“seems rather good-looking,—in the wild-man-of-the-woods way.” 

Lady Jane was a very pleasant “lady of the house ;” small in figure, 
intelligent, and with a half-sarcastic, half-burlesque strain running 
through her conversation, which made it very agreeable and amusing. 
The little social theatre that she opened, drew better than that of many 
other ladies. Round her sofa was always a standing group, and a 
representative group too,—men of politics, men of wit, men of science, 
men of letters, and that newer stratification, the man of politics and 
letters combined. You called in the afternoon, and found some tall 
gentleman with an Assyrian beard in an arm-chair, who withdrew with 
an aggrieved air when another of the same sex and on the same errand 
entered. Ladies only added to his appreciative audience, and to these he 
had no objection. A few of this set were to be at Lady Jane’s on this 
night—“ coming on from the House,” or going on to Lady D.’s. 

To return a moment to our triumphant Bligh. When welcomed in 
the Ladies’ Gallery with much effusion by the young foreign lady, he 
had scarcely shown signs of pleasure. His was rather a practical na- 
ture; and “worship,” “incense,” &c., so grateful to the nostrils of his 
fellows, he never cared for. With a sort of impulsiveness she poured 
out her praises and her delight: “It was so charming, so successful.” 
Even her older relative thawed a little: “ Eugenie insisted on coming; 
she was determined.” 

“You can have no interest in these things,” said he absently, and 
looking towards the door by which Diana was departing. He was 
thinking too how curious it was that these two should be thus in sight 
of each other. ‘What can you care about a speech of mine? Will 
you excuse me now ?” 
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“©, will you not see us down?” said the young girl in a grieved 
tone; “we know no one—even don’t know the way out of this strange 
place.” 

Bligh, not over-pleased at this companionship, bowed, and gave her 
his arm. Again the young girl broke out into her praises. 

“QO, you must be so clever, so brilliant ; if you only heard all I 
heard! But I was going to ask you,” she continued, in a low voice, 
and looking round timorously, “and I am sure you would assist me if 
you can.” She now spoke very hurriedly, as if fearful of being over- 
heard. ‘Iam a stranger, and begin to feel very frightened. They will 
not let me do as I will; they will not tell me what is going forward, 
and I know will force me into what I cannot like. O, if you would 
only let me see you, let me go to you—” 

Bligh stopped her, and answered very coldly. “Iam sorry,” he said, 
“but all this is quite out of the question. It is better for you to under- 
stand now. Any interest I can take in this matter must be on a side 
totally opposed to yours. Any assistance I can give must be to those 
whom you are striving to defeat. You must consider I have only had the 
pleasure of meeting you twice, whereas I am bound by long friendship 
to the family you are striving to eject.” 

Eugenie looked a little pained at this speech. 

“T am not striving at all; it is my right, is it not? They tell me 
so. Ah, I see; you like her. You love her; you cannot deny it.” 

It was at this moment they passed Lady Jane and Diana in the 
lobby, as we have seen. 

The foreign young girl’s eyes were on his face. She followed his 
look, and then said suddenly, “ Ah, there, I know now ; there she is.” 

Plaintiff and defendant now passed close, and were looking at each 
other steadily. 

As Bligh went down the steps to the carriage he said firmly, but as 
graciously as he could, “ Now I hope you have understood, and that if 
I should be obliged to take any step opposed to your interests you will 
see the reason.” 

“But listen,” said she in an eager whisper; “I will do what I 
can—what you like; only tell me.” 

“What J like!” repeated Bligh in astonishment. ‘Do you mean 
that you will—” 

Her companion was close behind, and here struck in sharply. At 
Bligh she looked with something like hostility. He looked after them 
mechanically as they drove away. 

“She means,” he thought, “the thing could be settled. But it 


would be unworthy and unfair on my side. No; I shall not interfere.” | 


Then Harding Hanaper seized on him, and drew him away. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
LADY JANE’S, 


At Lady Williamson’s the usual scene—one of her pleasant even- 
ings—was going forward. There were not more than twenty people; three 
or four members of parliament, a literary gentleman or two (semi-poli- 
tical also), an actor, who was “by way of being a gentleman,” said 
some of the malicious, but who was a very agreeable person and much 
admired ; and a few pretty wives and young ladies; for Lady Jane 
made all these distinctions. Her “pretty wives and maids” were 
almost proverbial. Diana had become the prey of one of the Nineveh- 
bearded gentlemen, who much approved of her, and whom Lady Jane 
had brought to her, saying, “she wished her to like him—so wished 
her to like him.” That hero, much fancying Diana’s ingénue air and 
appearance, and sure that there was about her a refreshing ‘ babble 
o’ green fields,” had laid down his little carpet, and, metaphorically, 
stripping to his “fleshings,” prepared to give all his most effective 
“low-rope” acts. But Diana was distraife. Her heart was far away ; 
she was still thinking of the brilliant feue @ artifice she had just wit- 
nessed; the colours, the sound of those cascades of yellow and green and 
blue fire was in her ears. 


“The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice.” 


She did not notice the feats of the agreeable pantomimist who was 
beside her, and who indeed was so engrossed with his private tumbling, 
that for a short time he did not perceive her want of attention. It 
broke on him with an almost painful suddenness. He thought her 
“a bad style” of young girl, with nothing in the world of the “green 
fields” about her; and rather hurriedly getting on his social greatcoat 
over his web suit, and bundling up his carpet, he went away to another 
quarter. ‘“ He had not got a copper by his performance,” said Mr. 
Wally Pepys, who took his place, and from whom we have indeed bor- 
rowed these rather forced histrionic metaphors. To him Diana was 
generally more attentive. In truth, in her young heart had taken place 
the change that a certain class of religious experts tells us takes place 
in the devout. She had been as it were awakened ; she saw things so 
differently; she had at last arrived at the beatific vision—on this earth 
at least. The habitual flightiness of her young soul seemed to be gone 
for ever. Quite another Robert Bligh had taken the place of the plain, 
practical being of the old time. Instead of a homely creature of earth, 
here was a sort of bright archangel, Again we say, rare, delicious, most 
exquisite success! How it brightens, how it gilds! It turns the ugly 
into beauties ; it changes contempt into respect and admiration. Those 
wonderful philosophers, the French, wise and worldly in their most 
trivial sayings, have summed it all up in a line—“ What succeeds like 
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success ?” What indeed? What fails like failure? Success means 
power; and therefore we admire and love. We can no more help it, 
nor could Diana, than we can force our eyes to dislike the soft greens 
of earth or the soft blues of heaven ; and now she is startled from this 
sort of reverie as the door opens, and the right honourable the At- 
torney-General enters from the House, bringing in the hero of the 
evening. 

“My dear,” he says to Lady Jane, “I got hold of our friend here, 
and brought him off from our Government people.” 

Lady Jane was delighted. To anyone bringing in a new king of 
beasts to her little menagerie she was grateful. 

“You are to be the great man of the day, Mr. Bligh, they tell us. 
You were really charming to-night. Now, sit down here, and let me 
talk to you.” 

Diana noticed a very animated conversation, that went on for many 
minutes (at little parties of this sort minutes must do for half-hours). 
Then Lady Jane called over Diana. 

“We are turning this orator’s head,” she said ; “but he is not 
spoiled yet. But, I say, who would conceive he had all this bitterness 
locked up ?” 

Thus establishing a connection as it were between two new- 
charged cylinders, Lady Jane, like an artful hostess, disconnected 
herself, and went to another quarter. 

“T am so glad you liked it,” said Bligh ironically, “though indeed 
they make too much fuss about it. By the way, I am glad I have met 
you; and, indeed, that was the reason I came in here to-night.” 

“QO,” said Diana, glowing with pleasure, “ how good you are always 
tome! And I know I don’t deserve it.” 

““O dear,” said he, “there is no question about that at all; it is 
merely a matter of duty; and I had hesitation ; and—shall I say it?—a 
good deal of pride was in the way, for after the fashion it was consi- 
dered I behaved ; I say considered—” 

A new conviction as well as a new ideal of Mr. Bligh had entered 
into Diana’s heart. 

“T never thought of that,” she said passionately. “ At least I 
did,” she added; “but I was forced to think so; and it seemed so 
strange; but now, 1 assure—” 

** And what, pray,” said Mr. Bligh, with some colour mounting 
into his pale cheeks, “what has caused this change? Has any new 
fact come before you? Have I vindicated myself? No, I should say 
not. Miss Diana Gay, you did me cruel injustice, and I had deter- 
mined never to condescend to explain or excuse myself, for, give me | 
leave to say, you might have known me far better.” 

“T deserve all this,” said Diana in the same earnest way; “ indeed 
I do.” 

“ But,” said he in the same grave tone (Lugard would have said 
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“ schoolmaster’), “I felt I should be above all such petty resentment. 
After all, your dear father was very good to me, and I loved him; and 
therefore, Miss Gay, to-night I put my pride in my pocket. That 
expedition to France was not for what you—or I shall say they—sup- 
posed, but to see my mother—to find out if all I suspected were true. 
I grieve to say it was true. So far from conspiring against your inte- 
rest, that interest has lost me the love of the best friend left to me in 
the world. My mother, as I know well, never goes back from what she 
says—never recalls speech or promise, and never forgives when she says 
she will not. In this way I conspired against you.” 

Now Lady Jane, not relishing a too-protracted confidence or isola- 
tion among her guests, comes up and says, “ Come with me, Mr. Bligh, 
there’s Mrs. Penwilliams dying—you and I have often laughed at that 
word — dying to know you.” But Diana saw Mr. Bligh smile off 
this proposal. “I must,” he said, “let the poor lady expire, and, 
what I think worse of, disobey you. Reprieve me for ten minutes, 
Lady Jane.” 

“So much for that,” he said, turning to Diana, “and I shall pro- 
mise you never to refer to it again.” 

“O, but you must,” said Diana; “I could go down here on my 
knees before you to ask your pardon. It was so unjust—so wicked. 
I can never forgive myself.” 

She saw him look round in alarm lest she should be heard. 

“ Do please, never speak of it again. We both understand now; and 
I shall promise never to refer to it. Now I have something else to 
deal with. I am sure you will believe I have a sincere interest in 
you, and wish only your welfare. Now this trial that is coming on: 
I am afraid your friends and advisers do not seriously consider the 
dangers. I do not wish to add to your troubles; but I am afraid it 
looks very serious.” 

“J don’t care,” said Diana; “and if you would let me tell you 
what I wish, let me clear myself, and—’” 

“It was agreed,” he said, “we should never allude to that. It 
is past. Now, if I might dare advise—and I know a little of the Miss 
Gay who is the plaintiff here—” 

“You do?” said Diana; “when? What is she like?’ 

“ You saw her to-night ; she came up to me in the gallery.” 

“ That was she?” said Diana, quite excited; “and you know her?” 

“T see,” said he, “ you have not quite given up the old suspicions. 
No matter; it is only human nature, and what I must expect. Let 
me tell you, then, I met her on board the packet, and later at the 
solicitor’s, who had sent me a brief in her case, which I returned. 
You force me to tell you all these things.” 

Diana still showed disquiet, it seemed to him suspicion. 

“And you know her?” she repeated. “She is certainly good- 
looking, and seems good and nice.” 
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“She is both,” he said gravely, “as far as I can judge, and, as 
far as I can judge, I should say a compromise was possible. She would 
be willing.” 

“This she said to you to-night?” asked Diana, with surprising 
quickness for her. 

“Yes.” 

“T shall never compromise my rights,” said Diana with a trembling 
lip—* never ; and I authorise you to tell her so.” 

“T have no authority to say this to you, it is only what I gather. 
Therefore I cannot tell her anything.” 

“Then we shall leave it so, and, like the other subject, not recur 
to it again.” 

“T am certainly a little unfortunate in all my well-meant attempts 
for your interest.” 

“* Well meant!” said Diana with a little effort at scorn. 

“ Yes, well meant,” he repeated gravely. ‘ And now for a third 
and last bit of advice. I tremble to approach it; but it is really all 
duty.” 

“ Pray go on,” said Diana, scarcely thinking of what she was saying. 

“TI hardly know how to begin; but as I (think of me as some 
old reverend friend, which indeed I am fast becoming, you know) 
hear things at clubs and other places, and so on, I must tell you I 
think it was a heavy misfortune in many ways that poor Lady Mar- 
garet had to break-up her establishment.” 

There was a pause. 

“‘T suppose,” said Diana, “you mean a little more than that; but 
I don’t see it.” 

“ Remember,” went on Bligh, “I am the old gentleman and friend, 
lecturing and giving advice. Once this is over, I promise not to 
trouble you again: indeed, politics bid fair now to become my Mephis- 
topheles. But what I mean is, about your staying with your old 
friends the Lugards. I think it is injudicious. You are very young; 
and, forgive me, he is not exactly the sort of person to be your com- 
panion and protector.” 

Diana gave one of her little scornful tosses of the head. 

“T understand. But you never liked Richard Lugard.” 

Robert Bligh rose hastily. 

“I have done my part,” he said. “I see I was wrong. I had 
no right to interfere. We must end our long, long conversation; and 
I wonder what they could have thought of us. The ‘dying’ Mrs. 
Penwilliams claims me, and I go. I promise you solemnly it is the 
last time I shall sin again as to advising.” 

He nodded pleasantly to her. 

“O Robert,” she cried, “I did not mean—” 

But he shook his head in the same pleasant way, as though it 
were all a joke, and walked away to Mrs. Penwilliams. 
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Daylight 
DayLicut!—with its flower, the sunshine! How we thrill with a 
mysterious enjoyment on a bright summer’s day beneath the golden 
sunbeams! thankless of the sweet boon, attributing our sense of 
joy to anything sooner than to the sunny flood of light that irradiates 
the face of earth and bathes us in enjoyment. Sunshine! the cheapest 
joy in all the world,—thankless though we often are for that bright 
gift, for that dowry of gladness which comes to us from the far- 
distant solar orb. 

Daylight! How many a poor mortal on his bed of sickness yearns 
for thy sweet coming to break the weary darkness of night, to replace 
with golden day the dull melancholy gleam of the night-taper flicker- 
ing dimly in the gloom of the sick-chamber! How often does the weary 
sufferer on his bed of pain cry, “Would to God it were morning!” 
Which of us, too, would not rather breathe his last, meeting the com- 
mon lot of all, with the daylight about him, than amid the dull heavy 
gloom of night? De Quincey, in one of his mystic opium-raptures, 
speaks with a strange mournful tenderness of those “‘ who die before 
the dawn,” before the Day comes smiling back to gladden the earth. 
Daylight !—bright flood of splendour, flitting ever round Earth’s side ; 
a sea of light and warmth, in which each part of our ever-circling 
globe in turn bathes itself during the twenty-four hours, like a ship 
passing through the warm waters of the Gulf Stream. 

But this Daylight, whence comes it? From the sun—from the 
great solar orb, the centre and king of our planetary system. So says 
everyone, peasants and savans alike. In one sense this is true. Day- 
light is due to the action of the sun; but that is all. Startling as our 
doctrine may be, we maintain that the savans are in error, and that 
our daylight does not come from the sun—that it does not travel 
through the abysses of space to shine upon our planet or upon any other ; 
but that it is simply generated by the influence of the solar orb, and 
is wholly developed by the Earth itself. Our daylight, we maintain, is 
not like a cavalier who rides down to us from afar, but like a messenger 
who travels incognito through the greater part of his journey, who finds 
a steed awaiting him ncar his goal, and who then rides him in full 
action. 

The established doctrine is, that heat and light are propelled from 
the solar orb out equally into all parts of surrounding space, and fall 
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upon earth and the other planets just as (and no more than) they do 
upon any waste part of the sky. And these rays of heat and light, we 
are told, decrease rapidly alike in number and in power, diminishing 
with the square of the distance from their source, the sun. But is 
it so? . 
Ascend in a balloon, and what do we find? Do heat and light in- 
crease in intensity as we rise in the air nearer to the sun? By no 
means. Six miles up, all heat is gone. The thermometer is at zero, 
and hoar-frost gathers on every cord of the rigging of the air-ship. 
How can this be, if heat comes down to us in diminishing force from 
the sun? If that were true, heat ought to increase rapidly as we 
ascend nearer to the sun, the source of it. Even light, though exceed- 
ingly pure—the air being there free from the aqueous element—is less 
intense in those airy altitudes. Look up from the car of the balloon 
into the abyss of sky above, and what do we see? A bright dazzle 
comes from the spot in the heavens where the sun is; but he is shorn 
of his rays. All around, the sky overhead is of a deep azure, like the 
colour of Prussian blue—a well-known sign of light imperfectly deve- 
loped : just as we see in the flame of a candle or gas-jet, at the part of 
imperfect combustion—or, to take a better example, just as the blue 
flash of the electric machine becomes yellow or white light, when the 
power of the machine is increased. There is little light in the air at 
those altitudes : the moment the prism, by the gyrations of the car, is 
inclined away from the direct rays of the sun, there is no spectrum 
at all. Manifestly, then, neither heat nor light comes to us from the 
sun in the manner supposed—namely, travelling down to us through 
the empty waste of space, and decreasing with the square of the dis- 
tance. For, if this were the fact, both heat and light would increase 
rapidly with the lessening distance as we ascend,—whereas light dimi- 
nishes, and heat wholly disappears ! 

Calmly considered, these facts of themselves not only upset the 


‘common theory, but suggest the true one. Heat and light are gener- 


ated, spring into existence, within the sphere of our own planet. No 
heat or light in the wastes of Space. Heat there can be none, seeing 
that the thermometer falls to zero only six miles above earth’s sur- 
face. And light, too, evidently fades away into a thin blue luminosity 
in those upper regions where the terrestrial gases, the exhalations of 
the solid earth, become attenuated,—where probably they gradually 
merge into pure hydrogen, and into that most subtle sublimation of 
matter which we call Ether, which is present even in a vacuum of an 
air-pump. 

The daylight, I say, is the offspring of our own planet impregnated 
(so to speak) by the great solar orb. Our heat and light are gener- 
ated within the domain of Earth itself. A cosmical force, which we call 
Gravitation or Attraction—and which is more or less inherent in all 
matter—comes from the sun; and that force or influence becomes 
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Light and Heat when it enters and acts upon the Atmosphere—the 
gaseous and ethereal envelope which surrounds the planets. 

A new doctrine? Yes, but one which might have been learned long 
ere this, if proper respect had been paid to that best of all teachers— 
facts. What do facts teach us but this—that Heat cannot be generated 
without air. Heat cannot be generatedin a vacuum even so imperfect 
as that created in a receiver by the action of an air-pump. Still more 
striking is the fact that the same amount of artificial combustion 
generates more or less heat in proportion to the density and quality of 
the atmosphere by which it is surrounded. The same principle is 
exemplified in the case of Light. Burn a candle in a balloon at even 
one mile up, where the air is thinner than on the surface of our planet, 
and what do we find? The light given out by the candle is much 
less than it is down below, although the rate of combustion (the con- 
sumption of the candle) is the same. As Dr. Frankland—-who tried 
his first experiment at the top of Mont Blanc—found, the light of a 
taper is reduced (in round figures) one-half when the density of the 
surrounding atmosphere is reduced by one-third; and when the density 
of the air is reduced to one-sixth, the light of the candle is barely one- 
hundredth part: yet the waste of the taper, the process of combustion, 
goes on just as rapidly in the one case as in the other! Again, by 
artificially increasing the density of atmosphere (while no increase of 
combustion takes place), the light of the candle is increased in a still 
greater ratio. In fact, as regards the quantity of light produced, the 
quality of the surrounding atmosphere is actually of more importance 
than the object which emits the luminiferous action: the light of a 
common candle may be rendered dazzlingly brilliant by increasing the 
photogenic power of the atmosphere in which it burns. 

It is also worthy of notice, though but a natural concomitant of the 
above facts, that the greater the altitude at which a taper is burnt, the 
larger is the blue or so-called “non-luminous” portion of the flame. 
In like manner, when up in a balloon, we see that our daylight loses 
the white intensity which characterises it on the surface of the earth, 
fading away into blue in the upper air, and evidently disappearing 
altogether beyond the limits of earth’s atmosphere or photosphere,— 
which photosphere is simply the most rarefied or ethereal of the ex- 
halations of our planet (possibly a sublimation of the gases, as the 
gases are a sublimation of the solid earth). 

Now, consider these facts in relation to the supposed waste of the 
solar orb by the ceaseless emission of heat and light, of which we wrote 
last month. Heat and light are simply forms of the great cosmical 
force which we call Gravitation; they are not sent travelling through 
the abysses of space by the solar orb, but are generated when this great 
cosmical force enters and acts upon an atmosphere such as surrounds 
the planets. 

Our men of science say, ‘We have so much heat here, on the earth’s 
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surface; that heat comes down to us from the sun; and as heat di- 
minishes with the square of the distance it travels, the amount of heat 
actually emitted by the sun must be so many million times greater than 
we have here.” Whereas, according to the facts now shown, the whole 
basis of their calculation is wrong; since not only does heat mot travel 
all the way down to us from the sun, but the generation of heat at the 
earth’s surface is dependent upon two distinct and separate factors—one 
the cosmical influence of the sun (represented by the invisible force 
called Gravitation), the other the density of our atmosphere. Any in- 
crease in the density, or in the photogenic quality, of our atmosphere 
would greatly increase the amount both of our heat and light, although 
the emitted influence of the sun remained unaltered. 

Moreover, the cosmical influence which becomes heat and light 
when it acts upon an atmosphere is emitted by all the planets and stars, 
and by Earth itself. Were the sun blotted out from the sky, the earth 
would not wholly subside into darkness. The cosmical action would 
still continue between our world and the other planets and the distant 
star-worlds. This interaction of cosmical force would produce a light 
such as we have on a clear starry night. Indeed, even when the sky is 
overclouded, and not even a star visible, this action of the cosmical 
force continues,—generating an amount of light at the earth’s surface 
which, though darkness to us, or nearly so, is amply sufficient for most 
of the lower animals. 

As regards the scientific lesson to be drawn from these facts, it may 
be briefly stated thus: That heat and light are but forms of a great 
cosmical force emitted more or less by all the great bodies of the uni- 
verse—sun, planets, and stars,—which force, in its simplest form, is 
called Gravitation or Attraction, and which becomes Light when it enters 
the ether-sphere (to use the common phrase), and Heat when it enters 
the heavier gaseous sphere, or common atmosphere, which surrounds 
the planets, and which are more or less rarefied exhalations of the solid 
materials of those orbs. And if this be true—as we unhesitatingly be- 
lieve it to be—a great service will be done to science by thus bringing 
the theory of radiant heat and light into harmony with that of gravita- 
tion. It furnishes another example, too, of the vast and beautiful 
Simplicity of principles which pervades the universe. Nor is the im- 
portance of the new doctrine confined to itself; in its consequences it 
will revolutionise the received opinions in some of the most interesting 
and important branches of astronomical science. 


R,. H. PATTERSON. 
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MORNING DREAMS 


Aut the rosy chamber 
Noontide glory dyes ; 

Like an infant sleeping 
Still my lady lies. 


Softly midnight slumbers 
Weary eyelids close ; 

But the dreamful morning 
Sweetens sweet repose. 


Dark are dreams of darkness, 
Gloomy with the night; 

But the morning vision 
Brightens to the light. 


So, my lady sleeping, 
Softly, sweetly smiles, 
As a dream of rapture 
All her heart beguiles. 


She awaits her lover, 
And the hour is late ; 
But how sweet the waiting 
When for one we wait! 


In the garden shadows 
They embrace again: 

Ah, the happy meeting! 
Ah, the parting pain ! 


But she clasps his letter, 
Clasps it to her heart ; 
Wherefore, then, this anguish, 
Why this waking start ? 


From her breast its treasure 
Someone snatching takes : 

* Ah, my stolen letter!” 
Moaning, she awakes. 


** Chocolate, my lady ?” 
Betty softly cries. 

“* My letter!” “Here, my lady, 
On the ground it lies.” 


Fallen from her fingers, 
On the ground it gleams ; 
So‘end my lady’s troubles 
And her morning dreams. 





THE WHITEBAIT MYSTERY 





“Waar is whitebait?” is a question frequently asked at a Greénwich 
dinner by persons who are not absolutely sure whether the delicious 
morsel be really a fish or some cunning confection of the chef-de-cuisine ; 
and it is a question that has likewise been asked over and over again, 
especially during late years, by persons more or less scientific, and more 
or less anxious to know whether this popular fish be the young of the 
herring or a distinct variety of the clupeide. That there is a mystery 
about the origin and growth of whitebait must be patent to all who 
read the daily newspapers, as every now and then one or other of the 
journals has a letter asking “ What is whitebait ?” 

The question, however, is easier asked than answered, as naturalists 
are not by any means agreed on the subject; one insisting that white- 
bait is the young of the shad, another that it is the young of the com- 
mon herring, a third that it may be the young of anything ; whilst, again, 
some dogmatists say, ‘It’s a distinct fish, and that’s all that requires to 
be said about it.” This style of discussion brings to mind the cele- 
brated parr controversy, that has raged for a hundred years and more, 
and which many obstinate people insist is as far from being settled as 
when it began. That question was, and still is with some, “Is the 
parr the young of the salmon (salmo salar), or a distinct species of 
fish?” And in the beginning the controversy was carried on after a 
most perfunctory fashion; one party saying simply, “It is;” another, “ It 
is not.” Happily, there existed an excellent mode of settling the parr 
problem, which is more than can be said about the whitebait difficulty. 
The salmon being a migratory fish, the eggs of the female were se- 
cured during the spawning season, and being fecundated with the milt 
of the male fish, were watched till they came to life; and after num- 
berless experiments, which were only brought to a conclusion the other 
day,.we may say,—that is, after the second year of the Stormontfield 
salmon breeding-ponds,—it was demonstrated that salmon ova yielded 
parrs, and that parrs became salmon. Now if there was a place in 
which a few thousand whitebait could be suitably confined, we should 
then see what they grew into; and obtaining their ova when they be- 
came reproductive, we could watch if the eggs in their turn yielded 
the same fish, and thus settle for ever the question which has been so 
frequently asked. 

Whitebait, we have over and over again been assured by various 
authorities, is the young of the shad; and a whole regiment of the 
young fish was lately shown by Mr. Larkin, a Cheapside fishmonger, 
in order to prove the case. All sizes were marshalled in order, from 
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the tiniest specimen to the comparatively monster parent of the progeny 
—the great shad itself. The verdict, we fear, must, in the mean time at 
least, be the Scotch one of “not proven.” It is not very well known 
who first promulgated the theory of whitebait being the young of the 
shad; but Donovan, the author of a History of British Fishes, is at 
least responsible for spreading the error. What must, however, surprise 
all who take the trouble to study the controversy is this fact, that if 
whitebait be young shad, their parents are very seldom seen. There 
is no shad-fishery in the Thames, or near the Thames, at present, so 
far as we know; yet millions of these so-called young shad are annually 
devoured by visitors to Greenwich, Blackwall, and Richmond, not to 
speak of the number eaten in the great metropolis. If the progeny, 
then, are so plentiful, how come the parents to be so scarce? is the idea 
that immediately presents itself to the mind when requested to believe 
that whitebait are young shad. Fishes of all kinds, and especially the 
herring kind, are very prolific; but even if the female shad yields its 
ova in thousands, the dangers the young ones have to encounter con~ 
siderably diminish the number that come to life; and millions of the 
eggs never do come to life, but perish from various accidents incidental 
to their unprotected position. Thousands of pairs of shads would there- 
fore be required to produce the quantities of so-called whitebait which 
are annually brought to table during the summer season. Shad, we have 
read, were at one time very abundant in the Thames; and this fact 
would no doubt be a good argument in the mouths of those who were 
of opinion that whitebait grew in time into that fish. If, however, we 
reject the shad as the parent of the whitebait, and conclude that fish 
to be a distinct species, we shall undoubtedly want to know a great deal 
more about it than that bare fact merely. First of all, we must know 
where the parent fish are to be found; secondly, if they be good for 
food; and thirdly, at what season and in what markets they are sold. 
It seems so strange that we should be addicted to eating the fry of a 
fish that we never see. Besides, may we not reasonably enough con- 
clude that if the fry be so very fine the full-grown fish will be even 
more palatable? It is curious that while there are thousands of white- 
bait in the Frith of Forth, and equally curious that they are caught 
chiefly on the sprat-ground there, no Edinburgh fishmonger, nor any of 
the Scottish fishermen, ever saw specimens of these fish with milt or 
roe in them. Nor did any of these persons ever see a whitebait bigger 
than the usual size, that is, ranging in length from one to about three 
inches, After they are that size they grow either into sprats or her- 
rings! So say two most intelligent fishmongers. 

The shad, which has been so often spotted out as the parent of the 
whitebait, is of itself a very interesting fish, if what some naturalists 
have published in regard to its habits be true. It has been hinted 
that it ascends from the sea to deposit its spawn in the rivers, being 
something like the salmon in that respect. In this phase of its life 1t 
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is the opposite of the eel, which lives in fresh water, but spawns in the 
sea. The young eels come up from the sea in myriads to feed and 
grow fat in brackish or purely-fresh waters, thus living a life which is 
as curious as that of the salmon, and is yet the opposite of the life 
lived by that fish. It is this well-known fact in the life of the eel that 
has prompted its cultivation in the lagunes of Commachio, on the 
Adriatic, where countless thousands of these fish are grown till they 
become of great money value. The eels are let in from the sea by 
means of canals, at a time when they are about the size of a needle, 
and, after literal millions have mounted into the shallow water-fields of 
Commachio, they are there confined, and fattened till they are fit for 
being captured and cooked. What salmon do, shad can doubtless 
also accomplish, although it will go a long way to disprove what has 
been said by naturalists if the shad should be proved not to be the 
parent of the whitebait, or rather, if it can be proved that the whitebait 
is the young of some other fish. In the days when the herring was 
thought to be an animal of migratory habits, rushing continually from 
our own friths and bays to the icy polar seas, some of the giants of the 
tribe were poetically described as swimming in the van of the mighty 
heer, acting as the guides and leaders of the smaller fish. These giants 
were Thwaite shads; but as it is now well known that the herring is local 
in its habits and not migratory, in the sense of taking long journeys, the 
shad must therefore be deposed from that leadership ; nor can it be even 
allowed the merit of being a tolerable table-fish, because it is coarse, 
insipid, and altogether destitute of the delightful flavour of the com- 
mon herring. The American shad, however, is an animal that can be 
eaten with the greatest possible satisfaction; so much is this the case, 
and so extensive is the demand for it, that the natural stock has begun 
to fail ; a sure consequence of “ over-fishing.” To keep up the sup- 
plies, “ artificial breeding,” as it is called in America, has been exten- 
sively resorted to, and with the greatest possible success, whilst laws 
have been passed by some of the States for the future regulation of the 
shad-fisheries, so as to insure the keeping up of a breeding-stock. 

To come back, however, to the whitebait mystery, the question will 
no doubt be asked, What zs whitebait if it be not the young of the shad? 
Is it, then, a distinct species? It would be easy enough to befool 
the public with an absurd answer as to what whitebait is, because no 
one writer can successfully contradict another on almost any point of 
fish-growth. Have we not the old story of the eel, or rather, many 
stories of the birth of the eel, the last one being by far the most 
preposterous of all, namely, that the silver eel—and this is written and 
printed in a book—is the produce of a black-beetle! When, however, 
we see the transformation undergone by the tadpole into a frog, and 
the zoea into a crab, we need not be surprised at its having been once 
prophesied that the whitebait turned into a bleak, or the assertion 
which we make (supported now by Dr. Giinther of the British Museum) 
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that it undoubtedly grows into a herring (clupea harengus); and if 
pressed for our reasons, we have a better answer to give than the 
young Scotch ploughman, who, being asked how he knew that God 
had made him, replied, after some little deliberation, that “it was 
the common talk of the country.” In many of the places where white- 
bait’ are captured—and they are taken in other rivers than the 
Thames—the fishermen believe them to be the young of the herring ; 
‘‘ herringsile” they are called on the river Clyde; and more than once 
a dozen or two of these fry have been shaken out of a coal-fish, an 
animal that devours enormous quantities of them. That whitebait 
are the young of the common herring in an infantile stage can be 
easily proved—on paper at least ; and if our government had a fish- 
laboratory, such as the French have at Concarneau, the fact might 
very speedily be ocularly demonstrated. There has been such a great 
amount of controversy as to the natural history of the herring during 
late years, and so many curious facts have been brought out, that no 
one need be surprised if it be found that whitebait are truly the 
young of that fish. This may seem extraordinary, but in our opinion 
it is true; and, without being dogmatic on the point, it may be per- 
mitted us to say that the points of resemblance between the herring 
and the whitebait are wonderfully numerous and convincing, as well 
in the outward appearance as in the anatomical structure of the two 
fishes. At all events, the young of the shad and the true whitebait. 
(at some places, such is the demand, that all sorts of fry are ‘“‘ manufac- 
tured” into the latter fish, there being so many who do not know one 
from the other) are very different in many essential points from each 
other, as in the formula of the fin-rays and the number of the verte- 
bre. If we had enjoyed the advantage of seeing the marshalled 
array of young shad already alluded to, we could easily have pointed 
out the chief differences, both in the colour of the fish and its form, 
which distinguish young shad from true whitebait. It would be equally 
easy to procure an array of young herring in their different stages of 
growth, in order to show how whitebait grows into the latter fish. 
Of course a very young animal will change greatly in appearance 
during growth. The whitebait, for instance, in common with the 
sprat, has a serrated belly ; if, therefore, it be the young of the herring, 
it must in time grow out of the serration. It has elsewhere been 
argued by the present writer that, in the case of the sprat, the bones 
that protrude from the abdomen are covered by the growth of the 
| animal, and gradually disappear. 

: As has been indicated above, the natural history of the herring is 
not yet very well understood. It is only a very few years since the 
grand and very poetic story of the herring’s migration was proved to be 
a myth; and at present we know that this well-known member of the 
clupea family is quite a local fish, and never goes near the North Pole, 
or even visits its neighbourhood; the herring is so local that any 
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fisherman can tell with the greatest accuracy an Argyleshire herring 
from « Caithness one. It is now supposed by those who have inquired 
into the habits of the herring family with some care, that herrings 
spawn at all times and seasons; in fact, all the year round. There are 
distinct races of these animals perpetually arriving at maturity, both 
during winter and summer; so that the whitebait being in season in 
the summer months does not in the least impair our argument. The 
herrings at Wick, for example, are taken full of spawn up till the end 
of the great fishery in August; at what time, then, if whitebait be 
young herring, would those we can now eat at Blackwall be spawned ? 
This of course involves a surmise as to the rate of growth of the herring 
itself, upon which question there has been from first to last a great 
amount of speculation, many very dissimilar ideas having been pro- 
pounded as to the period at which the “ poor man’s fish” arrives at the- 
reproductive stage: in six months, some writers say; but that is such 
evident nonsense that no heed need be paid to it. The period is much 
more likely to be two, or even three, years; but no exact proof exists 
on this point of herring life, and no naturalist has the courage, or rather 
the knowledge, to set down the period at which herrings become re- 
productive. As we do know that there are different races of herrings 
coming to maturity at different times, there ought to be no difficulty on 
this point, as the waters must constantly contain fish of all ages, and it 
appears certain that the whitebait of May and June cannot be older 
than the year; it is pretty certain, also, that the sprat-sized herrings 
that begin to come to market early in November are a little over a 
year old; they were probably released from their tiny shells early in 
the August or late in the July of the previous year. It is admitted by 
at least one competent naturalist that the fry of the sprat may be seen 
in multitudes in July and August, when they are of the length of two 
inches. We know also that young herrings and young sprats are cap- 
tured indiscriminately in the same shoals, in the Frith of Forth, of 
the same size, and presumably of the same age. As has been indi- 
cated, opinions differ as to the growth of the herring. Some people say 
that they take seven years to arrive at maturity; others say they become 
reproductive in as many months. In a shoal of young herring the 
sizes of the fish are exceedingly varied, ranging from three inches to six 
in length, and of corresponding girth ; some serrated, some not; some 
weighing a quarter of an ounce, some nearly an ounce. Were these fish 
all born at once ? How about the serrations? Again, a jar of white- 
bait from the Thames, received by the writer for examination on 17th 
May last, contained specimens of all sizes; some little more than an 


inch long, while some were two or three inches. How old would these: 


be? and were some of them serrated and others not? The bellies being 


all decayed, that point could not be determined in any of the speci-- 
mens received. February and March are the great months for the- 


spring races of herring to spawn; so that the specimens of whitebait 
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just alluded to would be about three months old; and by November 
they would in all probability be grown to the average size of sprats. 
Young herrings of the Moray Frith, spawned in August, can sometimes 
be seen in-shore about November, looking exactly like whitebait, tasting 
like whitebait, smelling like whitebait. 

The blanquette of Normandy and Brittany did not look, when we 
examined it—if it was it that we had placed before us—to be our white- 
bait, but rather our sprat in an early stage of its life. It is curious 
that whitebait exhibit many of the characteristics of the sprat, and par- 
ticularly the strongly-serrated abdomen. That peculiar mark is held 
by some naturalists as good proof that sprats never become herrings of 
any kind; if so, the same argument must likewise hold good against the 
whitebait being the young of the herring ; yet it is remarkable that the 
number of vertebre of both fishes, 7. e¢. the common herring and the 
whitebait, are the same, namely, fifty-six; as are also the formula of 
the various fin-rays. But little weight need be laid on this latter point, 
as few writers give the same figures about the fin-rays; and as there are 
different kinds of herrings, and different races of each kind, it is certain 
that there must be differences in the number of fin-rays. What is 
harder to understand is the fact that the vertebre differ also; these 
run from forty-seven in the sprat to fifty-six in the common herring, 
different numbers having been found in the same races of herring. But 
whilst it might be admitted, for the sake of argument, that the smaller 
number might increase, ¢.e. that sprats with forty-eight vertebrae might 
grow into herring with fifty-six vertebra, it is quite clear that white- 
bait with fifty-six vertebree will never grow into sprats with forty-eight 
vertebrae. 

The more the case of the whitebait is studied, the more difficult it 
becomes to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. We are not convinced 
that the whitebait is an independent. member of the herring family ; 
while we are also satisfied that the true whitebait is not the young of 
the shad. What, then, is it ? According to one naturalist it is a distinct 
species; according to another it is not. Yarrell, and other writers on 
fish, have discussed the whitebait question. The earliest writer on the 
subject that we know is Pennant; but when he wrote the whitebait was 
not a fashionable fish. It was eaten then only by “the common people” 
—‘ the lower order of epicures’—and the authorities, thinking that 
whitebait were the young or fry of some large fish, “ proclaimed” that 
it should not be taken. Pennant at one time held the whitebait to be 
the young of the bleak, and Dr. Shaw followed suit in his general 
zoology; while Donovan held “that same” to be the young of the shad. 
Donovan, blundering himself, “ pitches into” Pennant for his errors, 
maintaining that the industrious zoologist had never seen the real 
whitebait. This latter idea is worth following up. Might not our 
savans, now that the mysterious animal has taken its place on the rich 
man’s table, summon a congress to sit upon it? Last year a congress 
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was summoned to sit upon the salmon, in order to determine the best 
means of promoting the future welfare of that important animal; but 
were a general fishery congress to be held, it would be well that speci- 
mens of the whitebait of different rivers should be exhibited and re- 
ported upon. The fish known as whitebait at Blackwall may not be 
the fish known as whitebait at Queensferry. In the case of the parr 
controversy, it was found that there were parrs of many different mem- 
bers of the salmon family, which, as a matter of course, greatly enhanced 
the difficulty of solution, as well as setting the experimenters by the 
ears. The whitebait mystery is just one of those mysteries which many a 
dabbler in natural history will hold himself able to solve ; and yet those 
attempting to find out the mystery may be all working on different 
fishes. Any man who may know even a little about fish will have seen 
that the so-called dish of whitebait served at a fashionable tavern is a 
varied mass of minnows, young bleak, infantile sprats, and the fry of 
other well-known fish. So much for this tavern celebrity ! 

We had thought to end our doubts as to “what is whitebait” by 
proposing to summon, at the expense of the country, a jury of thirteen 
eminent ichthyologists to sit on that fish and determine, the congress 
to assemble at Blackwall, and to dine on all the delicacies of the season 
every Thursday and Saturday during the summer; but since this article 
was written, Dr. Giinther has published, in the seventh volume of the 
Catalogue of Fishes, in the British Museum, some observations on white- 
bait. He says that fish is ‘a purely nominal species introduced into 
science by Yarrell and Valenciennes, in deference to the opinion of 
fishermen and gourmands,” and that all the examples of whitebait that 
he has examined are young herrings! The question of “ what is white- 
bait,” may therefore, we think, be held as settled. 


J. G. BERTRAM. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 





Cuarter XL. Hore ess. 


BETWEEN Killalochie and Halko’s Head the road was of the lone- 
liest. On his morning journey Eustace Thorburn had encountered 
about three people, sturdy mountaineers, who gave him friendly greet- 
ing as they passed him. For the first few miles of his return he met 
no one; and when he seated himself to rest on a rough block of stone 
near the junction of two roads, the wide expanse of land and sea which 
the spot commanded was as solitary as if he had been the first man, 
and the world newly-created for his habitation. 

Tt is not to be supposed that even on this day every thought of 
Helen de Bergerac had been banished from the wanderer’s mind. He 
had too long and too habitually indulged himself with tender memories 
of the pleasant hours they had spent together. Thoughts of her were 
interwoven with all other thoughts and all other memories. 

Upon that lonely road he had found ample leisure for meditation; 
and now, as he sat alone amidst the solitary grandeur of that mountain- 
district, it was of Helen and of the future he thought. Nor were 
his meditations hopeful. Alone, nameless, his task well-nigh finished 
for the one kindly patron whom fortune had sent him, with nothing 
but a manuscript poem and a publisher’s half-promise between him 
and poverty, was he a fitting suitor for Theodore de Bergerac’s only 
daughter? By what right could he demand her father’s confidence ? 
What promise could he make? what hopes advance? None. To sum 
up his best claim, his brightest aspiration, would be only to say, 
**Sometimes, when the demon of self-doubt ceases for the moment to 
torment me, I believe I am a poet. Of my chances of winning the 
world to believe as much, I know nothing. Assured income in the 
present or expectation in the future, I have none.” 

He considered his position with a gloomy hopelessness that was almost 
despair. What could he do but despair? He knew that his patron 
liked him ; nay, indeed, had honoured him with a warm regard ; but 
would that regard stand him in good stead should he presume to offer 
himself as a husband for his patron’s only daughter? Mr. Jerning- 

ham’s influence would, he knew, be exercised against him, since, for 
some mysterious reason, that gentleman had chosen to regard him with 
a malignant eye. And he knew that Mr. Jerningham’s counsel would 
not be disregarded by his old friend. 
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“No; there is no ray of hope on the dark horizon of my life,” thought 
the young man. “ Better for me that I should never see Helen again.” 

The sound of carriage-wheels startled him from his reverie. He 
looked up, and saw a landau and pair approaching him by the cross- 
road. The apparition of such an equipage in that rugged district sur- 
prised him. He stood up and looked at the advancing carriage, and in 
the same moment recognised its o¢cupants. 

They were M. de Bergerac, his daughter, and Mr. Jerningham. 

The Frenchman was quick to recognise his secretary. 

** Hola! Stop, then!” he cried to the coachman; and then to Eustace, 
“Come hither, young wanderer. To see the ghost of the Chevalier— 
your hapless Charles Edward—standing by that stone, would not more 
have surprised me. Jump in, then. There is no objection to his 
taking the fourth place, I suppose, Harold ?” 

Mr. Jerningham bowed, with an air which implied that upon a sub- 
ject so utterly indifferent to him as the secretary’s movements he could 
have no opinion but that of his friend. 

“* Why, how bewildered you look, Eustace,” exclaimed M. de Ber- 
gerac, as the young man took his place in the carriage with the manner 
of a sleepwalker. “And yet you must have expected to see us. You 
followed me down here with your papers. What foolish devotion!—Tell 
your man to drive on, Harold.” 

Eustace had recovered himself a little by this time, and had shaken 
hands with Helen, whose too-expressive face betrayed an emotion no 
less profound than his own. Nor were those eloquent glances lost upon 
Mr. Jerningham, who watched the young people closely from beneath 
thoughtful brows. 

“ And so you thought your French documents worth a pilgrimage 
to Scotland ?”’ said M. de Bergerac. 

‘No, indeed, sir. This meeting is only a happy accident for me. 
I knew you were in Scotland. They told me as much at Greenlands; 
but they could tell me no more.” 

“ But in that case, what brings you here ?” cried the Frenchman. 

“T am here with my uncle. On business.” 

**On business !” exclaimed M. de Bergerac, looking at his secretary 
in amazement. 

Harold Jerningham also regarded the young man with a new 
sharpness of scrutiny. 

“On business !” repeated M. de Bergerac. “But what business 
could possibly bring you into these remote wilds ? To the utmost limits 
of your civilisation.” 

“ Perhaps it can scarcely be called business,” replied Eustace. “It 
would be nearer the mark ‘to call it a voyage of discovery. I came 
from Paris when my work was done, and found Greenlands deserted. 
My time was my own, awaiting your return. My uncle and I hada 
fancy for a holiday, and we came here.” 
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* Tt is at least a remarkable coincidence.” 

“Very remarkable,” said Mr. Jerningham, with a suspicious look. 

He was not inclined to regard the meeting as a coincidence. The 
young adventurer had no doubt been informed as to their whereabouts, 
and had followed them. And yet of their precise whereabouts he could 
not have been informed, for beyond the border of Aberdeenshire neither 
Mr. Jerningham’s steward nor anyone else had been apprised of their 
movements. 

“Unless there were secret communications between Helen and him,” 
thought Harold Jerningham. And this seemed utterly impossible. To 
suspect Helen, to suspect the girl whom he had learned to adore as. 
thé very type of all feminine excellence, the incarnate ideal of womanly 
innocence! Great heaven, to discover deceit there / 

‘It would be a fitting end to my career,” he thought bitterly. 

“Your uncle is travelling with you, then ?” said M. de Bergerac. 

“Yes; he is now at the inn yonder at Killalochie, where I must 
rejoin him;so I must ask you not to take me too far off the right road.” 

“ But is it imperative that you rejoin him to-day? Do you think 
I am not eager to question you about the work you have done for me 
in Paris? Can you not dine with us? Mr. Jerningham will, I know, 
be charmed to have you.” That gentleman bowed an icy assent. ‘ Can’t 
you spare us this evening ?” 

To refuse this invitation Eustace Thorburn must have been some- 
thing more than mortal. Happily for his honour he had told his uncle 
that it was just possible he might find his explorations at Halko’s 
Head too much for one day’s work, and might sleep at that village. 
He was thus free. 

“We dine and sleep at a village ten miles from here,” said M. de 
Bergerac. ‘The people of the inn can give you a bed, no doubt; 
and you can get back to Killalochie to-morrow.” 

Eustace accepted the invitation, and was then favoured with some 
account of his employer’s wanderings. 

“We have rested nowhere, but have seen everything worth seeing 
between the Tweed and these mountains,” said M. de Bergerac. “I 
begin to think that Jerningham is the original Wandering Jew. He 
knows everything, every trace of Pictish camp, and every relic of the 
| early convents from St. Columba to St. Margaret. There is a cave on 
| this coast which we are to see before we leave the neighbourhood. A 

cave cut in the face of the cliff, with outer and inner chamber, in which 
one of the Scottish saints spent the evening of his pious days among 
the sea-gulls.” 

“Yes; I heard of that cave at Halko’s Head,” said Eustace. 

** You have been to Halko’s Head ?” asked Mr. Jerningham. 

“T was returning from that place when your carriage picked me up.”” 

“Why do we not go to Halko’s Head if it is worth seeing ?” asked 
M. de Bergerac. 
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“Tt is not worth seeing. A mere handful of fishermen’s cottages 
on a craggy headland.” 

“ And yet Mr. Thorburn goes there ?” 

“T cannot help Mr. Thorburn’s bad taste; but we can drive to 
Halko’s Head to-morrow if you please. I told you when we came into 
this part of the country that there was little calculated to interest any- 
one but a sportsman.” 

“But I was determined to see Aberdeenshire,” replied M. de Ber- 
gerac with playful insistence. “Why not Aberdeenshire? Why 
should we explore all other shires of Scotland, and neglect Aberdeen- 
shire? 1 had read of the Cairn-gorm mountains, and wanted to behold 
them.” 

“ You know Halko’s Head, Mr. Jerningham?” said Eustace thought- 
fully. 

“ I know every inch of Scotland.” 

“Did you know Halko’s Head four-and-twenty years ago ?” 

For some reason the question startled Harold Jerningham more 
than he was wont to be moved for any insignificant cause. 

“No,” he answered shortly. ‘ But what motive had you for such a 
question ?” 

‘*T want to find someone who knew that place four-and-twenty years 
ago.” 

“ Why ?”? 

“ Because a person very dear to me was living there at that time.” 

* An insufficient reason for such curiosity about the place, I should 
think,” replied Mr. Jerningham coldly. ‘But you are a poet, Mr. 
Thorburn, and are not bound by the laws of reason.” 

Helen interposed here, and began to question Eustace about his 
Parisian experiences. She had felt that Mr. Jerningham’s tone was 
unfriendly, and was eager to turn the current of the conversation. 

The two young people talked together during the rest of the drive, 
and Mr. Jerningham listened and looked on. He had fancied himself 
gaining ground rapidly during this northern tour; and now it seemed 
to him all at once as if he had gained no ground, as if he were no 
nearer to the one dear object of his desires. What delight these two’ 
seemed to find in their frivolous discourse! To listen and look on, 
—was that to be his lot for the rest of his weary days? 

“O God, am I an old man ?” he asked himself with passionate self- 
abasement. 

The consciousness that his days of hope and price are over,—the 
wretched revelation that for him there are to be no more roses, no more 
spring-time, no more of the brightness and glory of life,—will come 
upon a man suddenly, in a brief bitter gust, like the breath of an east 
wind blowing in the face of midsummer. 

M. de Bergerac had watched his old friend and his daughter with 
pleasure during this Scottish tour. It seemed to him also as if Harold 
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Jerningham was gaining ground, and it pleased him that it should be 
so. To him the master of Greenlands appeared no ineligible suitor, 
for of the darker side of his friend’s life and character he knew 
nothing. 

The ten miles’ drive upon a very indifferent road, uphill and down- 
hill, occupied more than two hours, and it was seven o’clock when the 
carriage entered the little town where the travellers were to dine. At 
the inn all was prepared for them. They dined in a room commanding 
a noble view of the sea, and having a half-glass door which opened on 
a rude kind of terrace-walk. 

Here M. de Bergerac and his secretary strolled after dinner, talking 
of oriental manuscripts in the spring moonlight ; while Harold Jerning- 
ham and Helen played chess, upon a little board which the travellers 
carried, in the room within. 

* And when we return to Greenlands, which we are to do in a week, 
shall I find you at your post ?” asked M. de Bergerac kindly. “ A great 
deal of work remains to be done before my first two volumes will be 
ready for publication. Jerningham strongly recommends my publish- 
ing the first two volumes as soon as they are ready. We shall have 
plenty to do in giving them the final polish. Much that I have now in 
the form of notes must be interwoven with the text. The frivolous 
reader recoils from small type. You are not tired of your work, I 
hope?” 

On this Eustace spoke. He felt that the time had come, and that 
he dare not longer keep silence. 

“ Tired of my work! O, if you knew how delightful my service has 
been to me!’’ he exclaimed; and then in the next breath added, “ But 
I fear I shall never again inhabit Greenlands.” 

And then he made full confession of his offence. He told how this 
mad folly had grown upon him in the happy days of the previous year. 

“TI was counting my chances as you drove up to me to-day,” he 
said, “little thinking I was so soon to see your daughter’s sweet face. 
I was fighting with despair as I sat by the mountain-road. Speak 
plainly, dear sir, you cannot say harder things to me than I have said 
to myself.” 

“Why should I say anything hard? It is no sin to love my 
daughter. I ought to have known that it was impossible to live near 
her, and refrain from loving her. But do not talk to me of despair. 
What is a young man’s love but a fancy which is blown to the end of 
the earth by the first blast of Fame’s mighty trumpet? My dear young 
friend, I am not afraid that you will break your heart, or, at least, that 
the heart-break will kill you. I broke my heart at your age. It is an 
affair of six weeks; and for a poet a broken heart is inspiration.” 

‘“*Q sir, for God’s sake do not trifle with me !” 

“My dear friend, I am telling you the truth. I thank you for your 
candour, and in return will be as candid. I admire and love you, almost 
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‘as I could have loved a son. If you could give my daughter a secure 
position—a safe and certain home, however unpretending—I would be 
the last to oppose your suit. But you cannot do this. You are young, 
hopeful, ambitious. The world—as your poet says—is your oyster, 
which with your sword you'll open. But the oyster is sometimes im- 
penetrable. I have seen the brightest swords blunted. I am an old 
man and an exile ; my sole possession in the form of rentes viagéeres. 
You would promise my child a home in the future. I cannot wait for 
the future. I am an old man, and I must see my darling provided with 
a safe shelter before I die, so that, when death crosses my threshold, I 
may be able to say, ‘ Welcome, inevitable guest. The play is finished. 
Vale et plaudite.’” 

“God grant you may live to see your grandchildren’s children.” 

“T will not gainsay your prayer. But when it is a question of 
grandchildren, a man is bound to be doubly circumspect. What is the 
meaning of an imprudent marriage, of which the world talks so lightly? 
It is not my daughter only whom I doom to care and poverty, but how 
many unborn innocents do I devote to misfortune? Forgive me if, 
upon this subject, I seem hard and worldly. I would do much to prove 
my regard for you; but my child’s future is the one thing ae I cannot 
afford to hazard.” 

“You are all goodness, sir,” replied Eustace, with the gentle 
gravity of resignation. “I scarcely hoped for a more favourable sen- 
tence.” 

He said no more. He had, indeed, cherished little hope ; but the 
agony of this utter despair was none the less acute. M.de Bergerac 
compassionated this natural sorrow, and was conscious that he was in 
some wise to blame for having brought the two young people to- 
gether. 

“Tf she, too, should suffer!’ he thought. ‘I have seen her interest 
in this young man—her regret when he left us. Great heaven! how 
am I to choose wisely for the child I love so well !” 

He looked to the window of the room where Harold Jerningham 
and Helen sat together in the dim light of two candles. The man’s 
patrician face and the girl’s fresh young beauty made a charming pic- 
ture. M. de Bergerac had no sense of incongruity in the union of these 
two. The accomplishments and graces of middle age harmonised well 
with the innocent beauty of youth, and it seemed to him a fitting thing 
that these two should marry 

* Not for worlds would I sacrifice her to a father’s ambition,” he said 
to himself ; “but to see her mistress of Greenlands, to know that her 
life would be sheltered from all the storms of fate, would comfort me in 
the hour of parting.” 

Eustace bade his patron good-night presently, making some lame 
excuse for not returning to the sitting-room. In vain did the kindly 
Frenchman essay to comfort him in this bitter hour. 
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“T thank you a thousand times for your goodness to me on this and 
every other occasion,” the young man said, as they shook hands. “ Be- 
lieve me, I am grateful. I shall be proud and happy to go on working 
for you in London, if you will allow me; but I cannot return to Green- 
lands—I cannot see your daughter again.” 

“No, it is better not. Ah, if you only knew how short-lived these 
Sorrows are !” 

“IT cannot believe that mine will be short-lived. But I do not want 
to complain. Once more, good-night, and God bless you! I shall leave 
this place at daybreak to-morrow.” 

“ And when shall you return to London ?” 

“That will rest with my uncle. I will write to you at Greenlands 
directly I do return. Good-night, sir.” 

** Good-night, and God bless you !” 

Thus they parted. Eustace did not go back to the house immedi- 
ately, but wandered out into the little town, and thence to the open 
country, where he indulged his grief in solitude. It was late when he 
went back to the inn, and made his way stealthily to the humble garret- 
chamber which had been allotted to him. 

Here he lay, sleepless, till the covk’s hoarse crow blent shrilly with 
the thunderous roll of the waves. At the first faint streak of daylight 
he rose, dressed, and went softly downstairs, where he found a barefooted 
servant-girl opening the doors of the house. By one of these open 
doors he departed unobserved, while the barefooted damsel was sweep- 
ing in some mysterious locality which she called “ Ben.” The morning 
was dull and drizzling ; but what recks despair of such small incon- 
veniences? The young man set out on his lonely walk, breakfastless 
and hopeless, scarce knowing where his steps led him. 

After walking about a mile, he took the trouble to inquire his 
whereabouts from the first person he encountered, who informed him 
that he was fifteen miles from Killalochie, and fourteen from Halko’s 
Head. 

On this he determined to walk to Halko’s Head. He wanted to see 
that place once more, and to visit the little classic temple on the cliff, 
which on the previous day he had omitted to examine. He was in no 
humour for even his uncle’s society, and dreaded a return to the little 
inn at Killalochie, where genial Dan would question him about his 
adventures, and where he must perhaps reveal his disappointment, if that 
could be called a disappointment which had annihilated so frail a hope. 

‘A day’s solitude will do me good,” he thought, as he turned his 
face towards Halko’s Head. “I can get back to Killalochie by night- 
fall, before my uncle can alarm himself about my absence.” 

The walk occupied some hours, and when the traveller entered the 
little fishing village nature asserted itself in spite of despair, and 
he was fain to order breakfast at the humble hostelry where he had 
lunched the day before. 
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The same woman waited upon him: she was the mistress of the 
house, and again he questioned her about the lady and gentleman who 
occupied Lord Pendarvoch’s house four-and-twenty years ago; but she 
could tell him no more to-day than yesterday. No new facts had 
returned to her memory during the interval. 

As Eustace Thorburn sat alone after this unprofitable conversation, 
the first anguish of despair yielded to the sweet whispers of hope. Was 
his case indeed utterly hopeless? M. de Bergerac asked security for 
the future. That he could not now offer; but if his poem should win 
recognition, the pathway of literary success would be opened to him, 
and on his industry and perseverance alone would depend his speedy 
achievement of a secure position in the world of letters. Such an 
income as his uncle Daniel earned with ease, and squandered with even 
greater facility, would support a home which M. de Bergerac’s simple 
taste would not despise. 

“Why should I not win her as fair a home as she has at Green- 
lands?” he said; ‘and if she loves me she will wait. Ah, if I had only 
seen her, if I had but told her how devotedly she is loved !” 

And then he reproached himself for his precipitancy. In his desire 


to act honourably, he had played too much the part of a little boy who 


asks a boon of his schoolmaster. He had at least the right to plead 
his own cause with Helen de Bergerac. 

He told himself that if his poem should be a success, he could go to 
Greenlands once more to entreat permission to speak to his divinity. 
Armed with the talisman of success, he could ask as much. And then 
he thought of Helen’s youth. What might he not achieve in a few 
years? He remembered what his uncle had said to him—* If her love 
is worth winning, she will wait.” 

He took a manuscript volume from his pocket, and turned the 
leaves thoughtfully. It was the fair copy of his magnum opus, which 
he had brought with him on this journey for leisurely revision, but on 


‘which he had as yet worked little. From these manuscript pages he 


tried to obtain comfort. If the world would only listen! He measured 
his strength against the minor poets of his day. Surely there was 
something in these verses that should win him a place among the 
younger singers. 

He left the inn) by and by, and walked slowly along the cliff to the 
little classic temple. The April day had brightened, and the sun 
shone upon the waves, though there were ugly black clouds to wind- 
ward. 

The temple on the cliff could tell him nothing. But it was the 
scene of his mother’s loneliest hours, and he contemplated it with a 
tender interest. The mountain weeds—such wild-flowers as flourish in 
the breath of the sea—had clustered thickly round the bases of the slim 
Ionian pillars ; gray moss and lichen defaced the marble, white as it 
looked from the distance. Eustace seated himself on the crumbling 
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stone bench, and lingered for some time, looking out over the sea, and 
thinking now of his mother, now of Helen de Bergerac, anon of that 
unknown father whose sin had made him nameless. 

From this long reverie he was disturbed by the soft thud of hoofs 
upon the short turf, and looking backwards, he saw a horseman trot- 
ting towards the temple. Within a few yards of the spot he dis- 
mounted, and came to the temple, leading his horse. Before this 
Eustace had recognised Mr. Jerningham, the man who had surprised 
him reading Zhe Disappointments of Dion, the man who bore some 
resemblance to himself, and must therefore resemble his father—the 
man who, by a series of coincidences, seemed involved in that mystery 
of the past which he was so eager to penetrate. 

If Mr. Jerningham’s appearance here was surprising to Eustace, 
the presence of Eustace at this spot seemed no less astounding to Mr. 
Jervingham. 

“They told me you had returned to Killalochie,” he said. 

“No ; I wanted to see this place before I left this part of Scot- 
land.” 

“TI cannot imagine what interest you can possibly have in a spot 
so remote.” 

“The interest of association,” Eustace answered. “ But have I 
not as much reason to wonder what should bring you here, Mr, 
Jerningham ?” 

“That question is easily answered. A proprietor is generally 
anxious to examine his newly-acquired possessions. This summer- 
house comes to me with the rest of my kinsman Pendarvoch’s pro- 
perty.” 

“ Lord Pendarvoch was related to you?” exclaimed Eustace. 

“ He was.” 

** Strange !” 

“What is there so strange in such a relationship ?” 

“ Nothing strange except to me. It is only one more in a sequence 
of coincidences which concern me alone. I came to this part of Scot- 
land to discover a secret of the past, Mr. Jerningham, and perhaps 
you can help me to penetrate that mystery. Four-and-twenty years 
ago, Lord Pendarvoch lent his shooting-box yonder to a gentleman 
whose name I want to know. Can you tell me if I shall find any old 
servant at Pendarvoch likely to be able to answer this question for me, 
or do you yourself know enough of your kinsman’s friends at that 
period as to be able to give me the information I seek?” 

To these inquiries Mr. Jerningham had listened gravely, with his 
face somewhat averted from the speaker. 

“No,” he replied coldly, “I knew very few of Pendarvozh’s 
friends. I cannot help you to identify the person who may have bor- 
rowed his house a quarter of a century ago. Every man makes a 
labula rasa of his memory half a dozen times within such a period. 
VOL. VI. T 
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Existence would be unbearable if our memories wore so well as you 


seem to suppose they do. As to my cousin's old servants, they are all 
dead or imbecile. If you want information, you may spare yourself 
the trouble of going to Pendarvoch, and question these marble co- 
lumns. They will tell you as much as the Pendarvoch servants.” 

“Do not think me obstinate if I put that to the test. I have 
determined not to leave a stone unturned.” 

“T cannot understand your eagerness to pry into the secrets of the 
past. I begin to fancy you are hunting some lost estate—perhaps 
plotting to dispossess me.” 

“No, Mr. Jerningham, it is not an estate I am hunting; it is a 
lost name.” 

“You appear to delight in enigmas. I do not.” 

“TI will not bore you with any further talk of my affairs. And 
this temple is yours, Mr. Jerningham? I may never see it again. 
Forgive me if I ask you not to pull it down. Let it stand. For me 
it is sacred as a tomb.” 

Harold Jerningham stared aghast at the speaker. A question 
rose to his lips, but his voice failed him, and it remained unspoken. 
He stood pale, breathless, watching the young man as he bent his 
knee upon one of the steps of the temple, and gathered a handful of 
the wild-flowers that clustered about the stone. 

“Your friends and I are to dine at Killalochie,”’ he said presently, 
while Eustace’s head was still bent over the flowers ; “ we both return 
by the same road, I suppose ?” 

“T think not; the tide is low, and I have set my heart upon going 
back by the sands.” 

“ Do you think it quite safe to venture ?” 

“T should imagine so. At Halko’s Head they told me the way 
was safe at low tide.” 

“ But are you sure the tide is on the ebb ?” 

- “Tt looks like it.” 

“T would warn you to be cautious. The tide upon this part of 
the coast is dangerous; at least, I have heard people say as much.” 

“T am not afraid,” answered Eustace, with some touch of bitter- 
ness. “A man whose life is hardly worth keeping may defy fortune.” 

“ Life at five-and-twenty is always worth keeping. Take my advice, 
Mr. Thorburn, and ask counsel from the fisher-folk before you set out 
on your walk.” 

“Thanks; you are very good; I will take your advice. And M. 
de Bergerac and his daughter are to dine at the Killalochie inn, where 
I am pledged to rejoin my uncle to-day. I did not think I should see 
them again before I left Scotland.” 

After this, Eustace Thorburn bade Mr. Jerningham good-morning, 
and departed in the direction of that rough flight of steps known as 
“The Devil’s Staircase.” Harold Jerningham tied his horse’s bridle 
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to one of the marble columns, and paced to and fro upon the short 
grass, darkly meditative. 

“What does it mean,” he asked himself, “this young man’s 
appearance at this spot—his searching inquiries about the people who 
occupied Pendarvoch’s house four-and-twenty years ago? The very 
time! A spot so remote, so rarely visited—a house so seldom in- 
habited! Can he be any relation of—hers? A nephew, perhaps. 
And yet, is that likely? Her father and mother died more than 
twenty years ago. Who should have set this man upon the track ? 
And he gathered those wild-flowers, and put them in his breast, with 
the air of a man whose associations with the spot were of the closest 
and most tender. And in Berkshire I came upon him reading that 
book—that wretched record of heartlessness and folly. Yes, it is the 
spot. When last stood here I was young and beloved. I, who now hang 
upon the looks of a girl less lovely than she who gave me a kind of 
worship. Nothing that I possess, nothing that I can do, will win me 
such a love as that I spurned. O God, the bitterness of late remorse ! 


‘T let her go, broken-hearted, and I know not how long she lived or 


how she died. I cannot think a creature so tender could long survive 
sorrow and ignominy such as I made her suffer. Here we have sat side 
by side, and I have grown weary of her company. If she could arise 
before me now—pale, faded, in rags—I would fall upon my knees before 
her, and claim her as my redeeming angel. ‘ Welcome back, sweet 
spirit ’ I would cry. ‘In all these years I have sought for happiness, 
and found none so pure and perfect as that you offered me. In all these 
years I have sought the love of women, and have never been loved 
as you loved me.’ ” 

Alas that the dead cannot return! To her whose fate had been so 
dreary, what warm welcome, what atoning tears, might have been given 
if she could have come to claim them! A cold gust of wind swept 
along the cliff as Mr. Jerningham invoked the departed spirit. It 
seemed to him like a breath from the grave. 

“She is dead,” he said to himself; “I call her in vain.” 

He too stooped to gather a few of the yellow hill-flowers, and put 
them in his breast. Then, after one long mournfal look at th¢ deserted 
summer-house, he mounted his horse, and rode slowly to the dilapidated 
shooting-box, which had come to him with the rest of his kinsman’s 
estate. At the gate of this humble domain he dismounted again, and 
left his horse cropping the rank grass in the neglected garden, while he 
made his way into the house, very much after the manner in which. 
Eustace Thorburn had penetrated it upon the previous day. 

He walked quickly through the rooms, and left the house hurriedly. 
To him the gloom of the dust-whitened chambers was almost intoler-- 
able. 

“Why do I grope among dry bones and dead men’s skulls 7” he 
asked himself. “Can any man afford to retrace his steps over the 
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ground he trod in his youth? Shall I, above all men, dare the phan- 
toms of the Past ?” 

He mounted his horse, and rode away without a glance behind him, 
as if he had, indeed, encountered some ghostly presence in that empty 
dwelling-place. 

“‘T will have it rased to the ground next week,” he said to himself. 
“Why should it stand for ever as a monument of my faults and follies? 
And that young man, De Bergerac’s protégé, entreated me to spare the 
summer-honse yonder, because it is sacred tohim! Tohim? What 
should make it sacred in his eyes ? What connection can he have with 
that dark story? And they say he is like me—indeed, I have myself 
perceived the resemblance. I will question him closely to-night at 
Killalochie.” 

At Halko’s Head Mr. Jerningham stopped to refresh his horse, and 
ordered refreshment for himself, for the benefit of the humble hostelry 
where he rested. Here he dawdled away an hour and a half very 
drearily, for the repose of his steed. The weather had changed for the 
worse when he emerged from the little inn. Ominous black clouds 
obscured the horizon, and a shrill east wind whistled across the barren 
hills. Looking seaward from the lofty headland, Mr. Jerningham saw 
that the tide had risen considerably since he had last looked at the 
sands. 

“When did the tide turn, my man?” he asked of the lad who 
brought him his horse. 

“‘ Above two hours ago, sir.” 

“Two hours ago! It was turning, then, when Thorburn went 
down to the sands,” thought Mr. Jerningham. And then he again 
questioned the boy: “I suppose anyone setting off by the sands for 
Killalochie at turn of tide would get there safely?” he asked. 

The boy shook his head with a doubtful grin. 

“T dinna ken, sir. Folks fra Halko’s Head mun start when the 
tide wants an hour o’ turning, if they’d get to Killalochie dry-shod.” 

‘Great heaven !” cried Harold Jerningham, “and that young man 
is a stranger to the coast !” 

He left his horse in the care of the lad, and went to consult a little 
group of idle fishermen congregated before one of the cottages. From 
these men he received the most dismal confirmation of his fears. The 
walk from Halko’s Head to Killalochie could not be done between the 
turning of the tide and its full. Between the two places there was no 
way of getting from the sands to the cliffs, or only points so perilous 
and difficult of ascent as to be impossible to any but the hardiest 
samphire-gatherer, or boldest hunter of eaglets, bred on those rough 
coasts. What was just possible for a Highland fisherman, would be of 
course impossible to a literary Londoner. 

* Do you tell me that the distance cannot be walked in the time ?” 
asked Mr. Jerningham cesperately. 
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The answer was decisive. Captain Barclay himself could not have 
walked from Halko’s Head to Killalochie within the given period. 
The hardiest of these villagers were careful, at this time of year, to 
start an hour before the turn of the tide. The more cautious among 
these good folks quitted Halko’s Head as soon as the ebbing waves 
left a dry path upon the sand. 

“Then he is doomed!” Mr. Jerningham said to himself. ‘ But 
what is his doom to me? I am not his keeper.” 

He did his uttermost, however, towards the rescue of the unwary 
pedestrian from the peril he had tempted. ‘To the fishermen he offered 
a noble reward should they succeed in saving the imprudent stranger. 
The men ran to their boats, and in five minutes had pushed off, and 
were making all the way they could against a heavy sea. But those 
who stayed behind told Mr. Jerningham that the chances were against 
the boats overtaking the pedestrian, if he were anything of a walker. 
They told him there was a stiff wind blowing from the land, and it was 
as much as the rowers could do to make any way against it. This, 
indeed, he could see for himself, and those dark clouds in the wind- 
ward quarter boded ill. Mr. Jerningham lingered for some time, talk- 
ing with the two men who had stayed on shore. He questioned them 
closely as to the measures to be taken for the rescue of the stranger ; 
and they assured him that in sending the boats he had done all that 
mortal aid could do. 

With this assurance he was obliged to be satisfied. What could it 
matter to him whether Eustace Thorburn lived or died ; or would not 
the young man’s untimely end be for his advantage? He had seen the: 
day before, only too plainly, that all his patient devotion, his watchful 
anxiety to please her, had not made him as dear to Helen de Bergerac 
as this hired secretary had become without an effort. And all the old 
envy and the old anger had returned to Harold Jerningham’s breast as 
he made this discovery. 

“ Will she lament his death ?” he asked himself; “or is her love for 
him only a girlish fancy, that will perish with its object ? She seemed 
tolerably happy in his absence, and I hoped she had completely for- 
gotten him, and was learning to love me. Why should I not win her 
love ? And he comes back, and in the first moment of his return I 
discover that I have been building on sand. The divine attraction of 
youth is with my rival, and all my dreams and all my hopes are so 
much foolishness and self-delusion.” 

This is what Mr. Jerningham thought as he rode across the barren 
hills towards Killalochie, whither he went as fast as his horse could 
carry him, but not faster than the dark storm-clouds which overtook 
him half-way, and drenched him with heavy rain. The sky grew black 
as Erebus, and looking seaward every now and then, he saw the breakers 
leap and whiten as they rolled in. 

That common humanity which prompts a man to help his direst foe 
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in extreme peril made Mr. Jerningham eager to reach Killalochie. 
There, perhaps, he might find he had been deceived by the gloomy pre- 
sages of the fishermen, or thence he might send other means to help the 
missing traveller. He rode up to the little inn an hour after leaving 
Halko’s Head. M. de Bergerac and his daughter had arrived some 
time before, and Mr. Jerningham was informed that dinner would be 
served immediately. 

“ Put it off for a quarter of an hour,” he said to the servant, “ and 
do not let my friend or his daughter know of my arrival. I want 
to see the landlord on most urgent business.” 

The landlord was in the bar, talking to a portly middle-aged 
gentleman, who was lounging against an angle of the wall, smoking 
a cigar. 

‘“‘T really wish my nephew were safe in this house,” said this per- 
son, “ for I think we are in for a rough night.” 

Mr. Jerningham told the landlord of his fears, and asked whether 
the walk from Halko’s Head to Killalochie by the sands were indeed 
as perilous as it had been represented by the fishermen. 

The landlord confirmed all he had heard. 

‘* Ts there anything to be done?” cried Mr. Jerningham; “a gentle- 
man, whom I met at Halko’s Head, set out to walk here at the turn 
of the tide. I sent boats after him, but the men seemed to fear the 
result.” 

“From Halko’s Head?” exclaimed the lounger, taking his cigar 
from his mouth, and staring aghast at Harold Jerningham. “I ex- 
pect my nephew from Halko’s Head. Do you know the name of 
the man you met there?” 

“ He is my friend’s secretary, Mr. Thorburn.” 

“OQ God,” cried Daniel, “ it’s my boy!” 

For a few moments he leant against the wall, helpless, and white 
as death. In the next instant he called upon them hoarsely to help 
him, to follow him, and ran bareheaded from the house. 

“ Who is that man?” asked Mr. Jerningham. 

“ He’s fra the south, sir; Mayfield by name.” 

“ Mayfield!” muttered the questioner. ‘ Of her blood!” 

Daniel Mayfield came back to the inn. “Is no one going to help 
me?” he cried. “Are you going to let my sister’s son perish, and 
not stir a foot to save him ?” 

The landlord caught Daniel’s strong arm in his own muscular 
grip. 
“You joost keep y’rsel quiet,” he said. “It’s no guid to fash 
yrsel. Whatever mon can dee, I’ll dee. It is’na runnin’ wild in the 
street as’ll save y’r nevy. I ken the place, and I ken what to be doin’. 
Leave it to me.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jerningham huskily ; “you can do nothing. Let 
the good man manage things his own way.—And mind, my friend, I 
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‘will guarantee fifty pounds to the man who saves Eustace Thorburn. 
—I want to speak to you, Mr. Mayfield. Come in here.” He opened 
the door of a little sitting-room, and would have led Daniel in; but 
‘Daniel shook off his grasp roughly. 

“Do you think I can talk of anything while Avs life is in peril?” 
he cried. 

“Yes, you can—you must talk of him. I tell you that your help 
is not wanted. You can do nothing. The men, who know the coast, 
will do their utmost. Come! I must and will be answered.” 

He half led, half dragged Daniel Mayfield into the little room. 
The journalist was much the stronger man of the two, but at this 
moment he was helpless as a child. 

“Your name is Mayfield? You do not know what feelings that 
name awakens in my mind, heard in this place, and after my meeting 
that young man where I did meet him this morning. For God's sake 
tell me if you are in any way related to a Mr. Mayfield who—” 

“ My father kept a circulating-library at Bayham,” answered Daniel 
with angry abruptness. “I am a journalist, and get my bread by 
scribbling for newspapers and reviews.” 

“And that young man—Eustace Thorburn—is your sister’s son? 
“You must have had more than one sister ?” 

“ No, I had but one.” 

“ And she is dead ?” 

“She is.” 

“And this young man—Eustace Thorburn—is the son of your 
sister, Mrs. Thorburn ?” 

“ He is the son of my only sister, Celia Mayfield.” 

‘His father—Mr. Thorburn—is dead, I suppose ?” 

“T can answer no questions about his father,” answered Daniel 
sternly; “nor doI care to be catechised in this manner at such a time.” 

“Pardon me. Your name has painful associations for me, and 
I thought it possible you might be related to——One question more, 
and I have done. In what year was your nephew born ?” 

“He was born on the 14th November 1844.” 

“Then he is not twenty-four years of age. You are quite sure 
of the date ?”’ 

“TI am; and if you care to verify it, you may find the registry 
of his baptism in St. Ann’s Church, Soho.” 

“Thanks. That is all I have to ask. Forgive me if I seem im- 
pertinent. And now let us go to the jetty together; and God grant 
this young man may come back to us in safety!” 

Daniel uttered no pious aspiration. There are terrors too pro- 
found for words—periods of anguish in which a man cannot even pray. 
He followed Harold Jerningham out of the house, both men pale as 
death, and with an awful quiet fallen upon them. They went silently 


-down to the little wooden jetty where the fishing-boats were moored. 
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The tide was at the flood, the rain driving against their pale awe- 
stricken faces, the waters leaping and plunging against the timbers 
of the jetty. Nothing could be more hopeless than the out-look. 

The landlord of the inn was there. He had sent off a boat’s crew 
in search of the missing stranger. 

“* How do we know that he has not returned by some other way ?” 
asked Mr. Jerningham; while Daniel Mayfield stood, statue-like, 
staring seaward. 

The men pointed significantly to the perpendicular cliffs on each 
‘side of the jetty. The only cleft in these grim barriers, for miles 
along the coast, was that opening in which the little harbour and 
jetty had been made. Only by this way could the traveller have 
approached the village, and no traveller had come this way since the 
turning of the tide. This was the gist of what the men told Harold 
Jerningham, in cautious undertones, while Daniel Mayfield still stood, 
statue-like and unlistening, staring out at the roaring waste of waves. 

There the two men waited for upwards of an hour. The rain fell 
throughout that dreary interval. Mr. Jerningham paced slowly to 
and fro the little jetty. He could scarcely have recalled another oc- 
casion upon which he had exposed himself thus to the assaults of 
those persistent levellers, the elements; but he was barely conscious 
of the rain that drifted in his face and drenched his garments. The 
greatest mental shock that had ever befallen this man had come upon 
him to-day. A revelation the most startling had been made to him; 
and with that strange revealment bitter regret, vain remorse, had 
taken possession of his mind. He had borne himself with sufficient 
calmness in his interview with Daniel Mayfield, but the tempest within 
was not easily to be stilled. As he paced the jetty, he tried to reason 
with himself, to take a calm survey of the day’s events; but he tried 
in vain. All his thoughts travelled in a circle, and perpetually re- 
turned to the same point. 

' “T have a son,” he said to himself; and then, with a sudden 
shudder, and a glance of horror towards the pitiless sea, he told him- 
self, ‘I had a son.” 

While he walked thus to and fro, oblivious alike of Daniel Mayfield 
and of the patient, lounging fishermen, Daniel came suddenly to him, 
and laid a strong hand upon his shoulder. 

“Where is my nephew?” he asked. ‘ Where is my only sister’s 
only child? You saw him at Halko’s Head this morning, and parted 
from him there. Why did you let him return by the perilous route, 
while you travelled safely ?” 

“‘T did not know the danger of the road. I took prompt measures 
enough when I discovered the hazard. I sent two boats from Halko’s 
Head in search of your nephew. Please God, he may return in one of 
them !” 

** Amen!” cried Daniel solemnly; and then, for the first time, he 
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seemed to awake from the stupor that had come upon him with the 
dread horror of his kinsman’s peril. He began to question the men 
closely as to the distance between the two places, and the time in which 
the boats might be expected to make the voyage. By the showing of 
the fishermen, the boats were already due. 

After these questions and calculations, the watchers relapsed into 
silence. Daniel still stood looking seaward, but no longer with the 
blank stare of stupefaction. He watched the waves now with eagerness 
—nay, even with hope. 

The night closed in cold, wet, and stormy, while he watched; and 
by and by, through the thick darkness, and above the roar of the 
waves, came the voices of the boatmen, calling to the men on the 
jetty. 

One of these men had lighted a lantern, and swung it aloft to a 
mast, at the end of the rough landing-place. By the red glimmer of 
this light Daniel Mayfield saw the boats coming in, and the faces of 
the men looking upward, but no face he knew. The wonder is that 
humanity can survive such anguish. He called to the men hoarsely : 

“Is he found?” 

“ No.” 

Short phrases best fit such announcements. 

“‘ There is the boat that set out from here,’’ murmured Mr. Jerning- 
ham ; “he may be picked up by that.” 

*‘ Not if these have failed to find him. These men had the start by 
an hour and a half, and have come close along the shore. O damnable, 
ravenous waves, roar your loudest for evermore, and overwhelm this 
miserable earth !—You have swallowed up my boy !” 

He fell on his knees, and beat his forehead against the rough timber 
rail of the jetty. In broad daylight, he would, perhaps, have shown 
himself a stoic; but in the darkness, and amidst the thunder of the 
stormy sea, he abandoned himself to his despair. 

Nor did Mr. Jerningham attempt to console him. To him also the 
return of the boats had brought despair, but he betrayed his grief by no 
passionate word or gesture. 

“‘T had a son,” he said to himself; “a son borne to me by the only 
woman who ever loved me with completely pure and disinterested love ; 
and I never looked upon his infant sleep; I never shared his boyish 
confidence ; and I met him in the pride of his manhood, and hated him 
because he was bright and young, hopeful, and like myself at my best. 
And I put myself between him and the girl who loved him,—I, his 
father,—and tried to steal her heart away from him. O God! to think 
of his uncherished childhood, his uncared-for boyhood, his friendless 
manhood! My only son! And I have. squandered thousands on old 
coins, I have locked up the cost of half-a-dozen university educations 
in doubtful intaglios. My son! made after my own image—my very 
self—the reproduction of my youth at its brightest—the incarnation 
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of my hopes and dreams when they were purest! © Celia, this is the 
vengeance which Fate exacts for the wrongs of the forgiving! Here, 
on this dreary shore, which that poor girl fled from in her despair—here, 
after four-and-twenty years, the hour of retribution sounds, and the 
penalty is exacted !” 


Thus ran Harold Jerningham’s thoughts as he waited for the return — 


of the boat that was still away on its vain, desperate errand. It came 
back too soon, a lantern at the prow gleaming bright through the rainy 
darkness. No, the men had found no one—no trace of the missing 
wanderer. 

“ What if he went back to Halko’s Head by the sands, and is kept 
there by stress of weather?” cried Daniel suddenly ; “ there is that one 
chance left. O God! it is but a chance. What vehicle can I get to 
take me to that place? I must go at once!” 

“There is the horse I rode this morning,” said-Mr. Jerningham. 
“JT will go to Halko’s Head.” 

“‘ Why should you do my duty?” asked Daniel angrily. ‘“ Do you 
think I am afraid of a strange road or a shower of rain, when I have to 
go in search of my dead sister’s son ?” 

To this Mr. Jerningham made no reply. He would fain have gone 
himself to the fishing-village on the headland, to see if, by any happy 
chance, Eustace had returned thither. But he, Harold Jerningham, 
had no right to put himself forward in this search. Acknowledged tie 
between him and the missing man there was none. He could only 
submit to the natural desire of Daniel Mayfield. 

Upon inquiry, it appeared that the landlord of the William Wallace 
inn possessed a vehicle, which he spoke of vaguely as a “ wee bit giggy,” 
and which, with the sturdy steed that drew it, was very much at the 
service of Mr. Mayfield. A hanger-on of the inn could drive the gen- 
tleman to Halko’s Head, and would guarantee his safe conduct thither, 
and safe return to Killalochie, despite of the darkness and foul weather. 

Daniel was only too glad to accept the offer, and in ten minutes the 
gig—a lumbering, obsolete vehicle of the hooded species, on two gigantic 
wheels—was ready for departure. The driver clambered into his seat, 
Daniel followed, and the big bony horse and clumsy carriage went 
splashing and plunging through the night. 

Mr. Jerningham stood at the inn-door, watching its departure. 
Then, for the first time since his arrival at the humble hostelry, he 
thought of the dinner that had been prepared for him, and the friends 
with whom he was to have eaten it. 

He went up to the sitting-room, where he found Helen alone, wait- 
ing the return of her father, who had gone down to the harbour. She 
sat in a meditative attitude, anxious and dispirited. Some hint of the 
ghastly truth had reached this room, in spite of Mr. Jerningham’s pre- 
cautions, and Theodore de Bergerac had gone out to ascertain the extent 
of the calamity. 
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“0, I am so glad you have come!” cried Helen eagerly, as he en- 
tered the room. “ You can tell us the truth about this dreadful rumour. 
The people here say that there has been someone—a stranger—lost on 
the sands to-night. Is it true?” 

“ My dear Helen, I—” Mr. Jerningham began; but the girl stopped 
him with a faint shriek of horror. 

“Yes, it is true,” she cried ; “ your face tells me that. It is deadly 
white. Is there no hope? Is the traveller really lost ?”’ 

“It would be too soon to suppose that,” answered Mr. Jerningham, 
with calmness that cost him no small effort. “The whole business may 
be only a false alarm. The young man may have chosen another path. 
After all, no one saw him go down to the sands. There is no cause 
for despair.” 

M. de Bergerac came into the room at this moment. He, too, was 
ghastly pale. 

“This is dreadful, Jerningham,” he said. “There is every reason 
to fear this poor young fellow has been drowned. I have been talking 
to the men on the jetty—men who know every foot of the coast— 
and they tell me, if he went by the sands, there is no hope. Poor 
fellow !” 

“Papa, in what a tone you speak of him!” cried Helen. “It is 
natural you should be sorry for a stranger, but you speak as if you had 
known this young man—and there are so few travellers in this part of 
Scotland. 0, for pity’s sake, tell me!’’ she exclaimed, looking piteously 
from one to the other, with clasped hands. “ Did you know him? did 
we know him? Your secretary was in this neighbourhood yesterday, 
papa, and was to meet his uncle here at Killalochie. O no, no, no! it 
cannot be him. It cannot be Eustace Thorburn!” 

“ Dear child, for God’s sake restrain yourself. There is no certainty 
—there is always hope until the worst is known.” 

“It is Eustace Thorburn !” cried Helen. “ Neither of you will deny 
that.” 

A stifled shriek broke from her lips, and she fell senseless, stretched 
at the feet of her father and Harold Jerningham. 

** How she loves him!” murmured Mr. Jerningham, as he bent over 
her, and assisted her father in carrying her to the adjoining room. “ So 
ends my dream.” 

At midnight the lumbering hooded gig returned with Daniel May- 
field—and despair. He had been into every dwelling-place at Halko’s 
Head, had roused drowsy fishermen from their beds, but no trace or 
tidings of Eustace Thorburn had reached that lonely village. He came 
back when all possible means of finding the lost had been exhausted. 

Mr. Jerningham was up, and watching for him. More than this 
had he done. He had hired a couple of men, provided with lanterns, 
who were ready in the inn, prepared to accompany Harold Jerningham 
and Daniel Mayfield on an exploration of the coast, for the tide was 
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now out. The rain had ceased, and faint stars glimmered here and 
there on the cloudy sky. 

“Will you go down to the sands with these men and me?” asked 
Mr. Jerningham, when Daniel had described his bootless errand. . 

To this proposal Daniel assented, almost mechanically. In his utter 
despair he had ceased to wonder why Harold Jerningham should take 
so keen an interest in his nephew’s peril. He was glad to do any- 
thing—he knew not, cared not what—that seemed like action. But 
since his useless journey to Halko’s Head hope had left him. 

They went down to the sands and wandered there for hours, examin- 
ing every turn and angle of the rugged cliff that towered above them, 
dark and gloomy as the wall of some fortress-prison. The exploration 
only strengthened their despair. Against that iron-bound coast how 
many a helpless wretch must have been crushed to death! Between 
the swift-advancing wall of waters and that perpendicular boundary 
what was there for the traveller but a grave! They pored upon the 
sand, lighted by the fitful glare of the lanterns, looking for some trace 
of the lost—a handkerchief, a glove, a purse, a scrap of paper—but 
they found no such token. 

Harold Jerningham remembered the yellow wild-flowers which the 
young man had put in his breast. With those poor memorials of his 
mother’s youth he had gone to his untimely death. 

“If the superstitions of priests have any foundation, and my son 
and I shall meet before the judgment-throne, surely I shall see those 
wild-flowers in his hand,” thought Mr. Jerningham, as he remembered 
the last look of the bright young face which had been said to resemble 
his own. 

He thought also of such a night as this four-and-twenty years ago, 
when he had searched the same coast, with terror in his mind. Then 
his fears had been wasted. O, that it might be so now! 

They paced the dreary sands until daybreak, and for an hour after 
daybreak ; and by that time the tide was rolling in again, and they 
had to hasten back to the little harbour. As the fierce waves dashed 
shorewards with a hoarse roar, each of the explorers thought how the 
missing traveller had been thus overtaken by the same devouring mon- 
sters, savagely bent upon destruction to mankind. In that hour Daniel 
Mayfield conceived a detestation of the sea—a horror and hatred of those 
black, rolling waves, as ministers of death and desolation, deadliest foes 
to human weakness and human love. 

With daybreak, and the beginning of a new day, came a despair 
even more terrible than that of the long, dark night. Blank and chill 
was the dawn of that miserable day. All had been done. Human . 
love, human effort, could do no more, except to repeat again and again 
the same plan of action that had proved so hopeless. 

If Eustace Thorburn had taken that fatal path under the cliffs, he 
had inevitably gone to his death. Of that the people who knew the 
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coast said there could be no doubt. If he had changed his mind at the 
last moment, and set off in some other direction, why did he not return 
to Killalochie? Was it likely that he, at all times so thoughtful of 
others, would show himself on this occasion utterly indifferent to his 
uncle’s feelings, reckless what anxiety he caused him ? 

Upon that dreary day there was nothing but watching and waiting 
for the little party at the William Wallace inn. Helen and her father 
sat alone in their room, the girl pale as marble, but very calm, and 
with a sweet resignation of manner which seemed to indicate her regret 
for that outbreak of passionate sorrow on the previous night. Little 
was said between the father and daughter, but Theodore de Bergerac’s 
affection showed itself on this bitter day by a supreme tenderness of 
tone and manner. Once only did they speak of the subject that filled 
the minds of both. 

‘“* My darling,” said Theodore, “it is too soon to abandon hope.” 

“© papa! I cannot hope; but I have prayed. All through the 
long night I prayed for my old companion and friend. You think I 
have no right to be so sorry for him. You do not know how good he 
was to me all the time we were together. No brother could have been 
kinder to a favourite sister.” 

“ And you shall weep for him and pray for him, as you would for a 
brother,” answered the father tenderly, “with grief as pure, with 
prayers as holy. Happy the man who has such an intercessor !” 

After this they sat in pensive silence, unconscious of the progress 
of time, but with the feeling that the day was prolonged to infinite 
duration. It was like the day of a funeral; and yet a lurking sense of 
tremulous expectancy fluttered the hearts of these silent mourners. A 
step on the stair, the sudden sound of voices at the inn-door, threw 
Helen into a fever. Sometimes she half rose from her chair, pale, 
breathless, listening. The cry almost broke from her lips, “He is 
here!” But the footstep passed by—the voice that for the moment 
sounded familiar grew strange—and she knew that her hopes had de- 
luded her. It is so difficult for youth not to hope. The waves could 
not have devoured so much genius, so much goodness. Even pitiless 
ocean must needs be too merciful to destroy Eustace Thorburn. Some 
such thought as this lurked in Helen’s mind. 

While Theodore de Bergerac and his daughter sat alone, absorbed 
in this one bitter anxiety, Daniel Mayfield wandered helplessly to and 
fro between the William Wallace and the harbour, or the road to 
Halko’s Head—now going one way, now another, but continual'y re- 
turning to the inn-door, to ask, with a countenance that was piteous in 
its assumed tranquillity, if anything had been heard of the missing 
man. 

The answer was always the same—nothing had been heard.. The 
landlord, and some of the hangers-on of the inn, tried to comfort 
Daniel with feeble suggestions as to what the young man might have 
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done with himself. Others made no attempt to hide their gloomy 
convictions. 

“Tt isn’t the first time a stranger has ‘lost his life on those sands,” 
they said, in their northern patois. ‘Folks that have gone to see St. 
Kentigern’s Cave, and would go without a guide, have paid dearly for 
their folly.” 

Daniel Mayfield scarcely heard this remark about the cave. The 
fears, or indeed the certainties, of these people could scarcely be darker 
than his own. He told himself that he should never look upon his 
nephew’s living face again. 

“Dead I may see him—the dear, bright face beaten and bruised 
against those hellish cliffs; but living, never more; O, never more! 
my more than son—my pride—my hope—my love !” 

And then he remembered how he had hoped to hold his nephew’ 8 
children in his arms. He had almost felt the soft, clinging hands upon 
his neck. 

“‘T was created to end my days as old uncle Dan,” he had said to 
himself. 

Now the day-dream was gone. This brighter life, in which he had 
found it so easy to renew his own youth, was broken off untimely— 
this dear companionship, which had made him a boy, was taken from 
him. Down to dusty death he must tramp alone, between a lane of 
printer’s-devils clamorous for copy, and insatiable editors for ever 
demanding that each denunciatory leader, or scathing review, or 
Juvenalistic onslaught on the social vices of his day, should be racier 
and more trenchant than the last. 

His nephew taken from him, there remained to Daniel nothing but 
tavern friends, and the dull round of daily labour, and old age, cheer- 
less, lonely, creeping towards him apace, athwart the dust and turmoil 
of his life. 

While Daniel walked, purposeless, on the dreary road, or stood, 
listless and hopeless, on the quiet jetty, Harold Jerningham sat alone 
in his own apartment, and pondered on the events that had befallen 
him. 

A son found and lost—found only in the very hour of his loss. 
What chastisement of offended God—or blind, unconscious destiny, 
gigantic Nemesis, with mighty, brazen arms, revolving, machine-like, 
on its pivot, striking at random into space, and striking sometimes 
strangely to the purpose—what chastisement could have seemed more 
fitting than this ? 

“T would have bartered half my fortune, or twenty years of my 
life, for a son,” he said to himself. ‘ How often I have envied the 
field-labourer his troop of rosy brats—the gipsy tramp her brown-faced 
baby! Fate put a barren sceptre in my hand. If my wife had given 
me a son, I think I should have loved her. And I had a son all the 
time—a son whom I might have legitimated, since his mother lived as 
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my acknowledged wife on this Scottish ground. Yes, I would have set 
the lawyers to work, and we would have made him heir of Greenlands 
and Ripley and Pendarvoch. I would have given him the girl who 
loves him—whom I have loved. It would be no shame to resign her 
to my son—my younger, better self. And we met,—that unknown son 
and I,—and we held scornfully aloof from each other, with instinctive 
dislike. Dislike! It was dislike which needed but a word to melt 
into love. In a stranger, this, reflection of my youth was an imperti- 
nence—a plagiarism. In my son it must be the strongest claim upon 
my love. Myson! It needs not the agreement of dates to confirm 
his kindred. His paternity is written upon his face.” 

And then to Mr. Jerningham also there came the thought that had 
come to Daniel Mayfield. That face in life he was never more to see. 
Should he even look upon it in death—changed, disfigured by the fierce 
destruction of the waves? Even to see it thus was almost too much to 
hope. To reclaim the dead, so lost, would be well-nigh as impossible 
as it had been to save the living. 











THE TROOPER’S STORY 


Do I plead guilty to it? yea, I do; 
For I have never lied, and shall not now; 
But give me a dog’s leave to say a word 
Touching what happened, and the why and how. 


The night-guard went their rounds that night at one ; 
My post was in the lower dungeon range, 

Down level with the moat, all slime and ooze 
And damp: but there, ’tis fit we change and change, 


We sentinels. Besides, ’twas in a sort 
The place of honour, or of trust, we'll say ; 
For in the cell there with the mortised door 
The young boy-lord, guilty of treason, lay. 


RR TT ase RENE 


Well, with my partisan I’d tramped an hour 
Down in the dark there—just a lantern hung 

By the wet wall—when close at hand I heard 
My own name spoken by a woman’s tongue. 


My hair was like to lift my morion up, 
For the keep’s haunted ; but I turned, to see 
A woman like a ghost—white face, all white, 
Ready to drop, and not a yard from me. 


How she had come there God in heaven knows. 
However, long before my tongue I’d found, 

She tore out of her hair the white pearls, big 
As pigeon’s eggs, and then dropt to the ground. 


“One word !” she said, “only one word with him ; 
He dies to-morrow! See, my pearls I give, 
My bracelets too”—she slipt them from her arms— 

“ One word, and I will bless you while I live! 


Your face is stern. O, but one word, one word !” 
With my big hand I set her on her feet ; 

But she clung to me, would not be thrust off, 
Still pleading in a bird’s voice, soft and sweet. 





Thomas Gray, del. 


TROOPER’S STORY. 
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“ Only one word with him !” that was her plea; 
One word; he would be dead at break of day! 
She wept till all her pretty face was wet, 
And my heart melted: yea, she had her way. 


They spoke together. Did I hear? Not I; 
Best ask me if I took her bribes. Well, there, 
You know the rest—know how yon Judas-spy, 
Yon starveling cur, crawled down the winding stair ; 


And how he caught the bird fast in the cage, 
And made report of me with eager breath 

For breach of duty. Right; it was a breach, 
And that means, in our soldier-fashion, death ! 


Well, I can face it: I’m no craven hound 


Like yonder Judas-spy. Nay, had I leave 
To slit his weasand for him, as I’d slice 


An onion, I’d meet death and never grieve. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 
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THE editor of a newspaper is a man of many worries, but probably his 
greatest troubles are those which arise from his correspondence. Every- 
body who wants to know anything, or to get anything, or to complain 
of anything, writes to the editor of his favourite journal. The result 
is that some hours of every day are taken up with the irritating and 
profitless task of reading letters in every variety of illegible hand- 
writing and on every conceivable subject, in the vain hope of finding 
something which may be available either as a peg for independent re- 
mark, or for the purposes of that correspondents’ column to which the 
general reader so readily turns. It seldom happens, however, that any- 
thing very novel is found in the productions of these amateur penmen. 
Their work is, like most of the gratuitous work with which the world 
is afflicted, deficient in finish and in thoroughness. Amateurs, indeed, 
generally content themselves with the reproduction or repetition of 
somebody else’s ideas, whether their line be literature, music, or the 
fine arts. The correspondence which has been carried on for some 
time past in the Daily Telegraph is a curious exemplification of this 
fact. The subject is the old one of marriage and celibacy, treated this 
time from the point of view which naturally commends itself to that 
section of the lower middle class, amongst whose members the magni- 
ficent periods of the “ following journal” are most in favour. But apart 
from the standpoint of the writers, there is in these letters absolutely 
nothing that has not already been said as well or better a hundred 
times before. The “Seven Belgravian Mothers”—or rather, the accom- 
plished Uitérateur who wrote under that pseudonym—and their followers 
in the Z'imes went over almost precisely the same ground, and said all 
that was to be said, in the controversy of some six or seven years ago; 
and a few isolated facts and cases stated now cannot materially alter 
the conclusions at which everyone who took an interest in the subject 
arrived on the former occasion. Nevertheless, it may be as well to 
restate the whole question, so as to attempt its discussion a little more 
fully and compendiously than can be done in a newspaper correspond- 
ence. 

It may be postulated at the outset that the matter does not lie in 
quite so small a compass as the majority of those who write concerning 
it seem to imagine. About half these correspondents believe that it 
can be dismissed with a few phrases about “strong right arms” and 
‘womanly trust ;” and of the rest, not a few write as though the con- 
clusion of the whole matter were to be found in a few pruriently-pious 
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platitudes about the He/aire and the flaunting vice of the Haymarket. 
A thousand other matters must, however, enter into the consideration 
of marriage, especially of marriage upon limited means. ‘Thus the 
celibate life has plenty of attractions and plenty of defenders, none 
of which can be passed over with a phrase or dismissed with a pompous 
moral sentiment. Setting aside ali considerations of the Haymarket 
order, which after all affect only a very small number of persons, there 
are few things really pleasanter than the life of a young unmarried man 
about town. Let him only have decent manners, a good temper, and 
proper introductions, and few houses will be closed against him. The 
Benedick is, on the other hand, driven back a good deal upon his own 
or his wife’s society,—perhaps even upon that of his wife’s relations, 
which is not always so pleasant. The bachelor again is perfectly free : 
he can go to a friend’s house, or to the play with an oyster to follow, 
or to his club, and he has no haunting dread of black looks and angry 
words reproaching him with his selfish excesses. A latch-key is his 
open-sesame ; he finds the gas turned low, or the candle and matches 
in their accustomed places, and he turns into bed with the pleasing 
consciousness of having injured nobody by his pleasures. Poor Brown, 
who shared his evening, will have a different story to tell. His latch- 
key was useless, but the noise he made in trying it brought out Mrs. 
Brown from the dining-room, clad in spectral white, shawled, night- 
capped, and ghastly. The gay bachelors caught a glimpse of her as 
they shook hands with Brown. They marked his rueful face and 
the solemn aspect of Mrs. B.; and I fancy few of them envied the 
husband the little conversation with which his wife would entertain 
him for the next half-hour or so. ‘ But all wives are not addicted to 
curtain-lectures.” True, madam, they are not: you yourself are as 
dear a little specimen of womanhood as one would wish to see—loy- 
able and loving; but though you are the best of wives to Mr. Smith, 
you have him as tightly in hand as Mrs. Brown herself. The fetters 
are silken, but they are fetters for all that. Smith used to be a jovial 
fellow enough, but he has the haunting consciousness of a pleading and 
loving little face waiting for his return ; and so, as he is not altogether 
selfish in the main, he goes home very early, to the infinite disgust ot 
his bachelor friends. Of course, it is a great deal better that he should 
do so; but the unregenerate man is apt to prefer what is pleasant to 
what is right, and his friends are not always ready to see that the 
avoidance of their society results from unselfish or honourable motives. 

Nor is the bachelor who lives in the country an altogether desolate 
being. He too has his friends and his amusements. Both may bea 
little rougher than those of the townsman, but they are none the less 
real and hearty. A wife is not absolutely necessary to improve the 
zest of either. Tom or Dick can hunt or shoot or fish, or drive over to 
Slocum-in-the-Wold for the rifle-meeting, quite as well before marriage 
as after. Nay, perhaps he may be better-off on each occasion, simply 
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because he knows that there is no tender-hearted wife at home mak- 
ing herself miserable on his account, fearing the consequences of 
meddling with “ those dreadful guns,” or lamenting over the pos- 
sibility of chills and colds and rheumatism. And, with all this free- 
dom, the bachelor is by no means interdicted from communion with 
the fairer half of creation. He may visit amongst married as well as 
unmarried women as much as he pleases, and he has always the 
satisfaction of finding them at their very best. His intercourse may 
be only flirtation more or less grave, but it is pleasant enough. If 
he is poor, he knows that his “ attentions” to this girl and that may 
come to nothing; but except from occasional parental interference 
they are without restraint. For the rich man, on the other hand, no- 
thing is too good. He may flirt how he pleases, and no one shall say 
him nay; and supposing that at last he is fairly taken in love’s toils, it 
is a hundred to one that he then begins the pleasantest period of his life. 
Caleb Colton, in that much-quoted but little-read book of his, Lacon, 
tells us that ‘‘ marriage is a feast where the grace is sometimes better 
than the dinner ;” and his view of the matter is confirmed by a score 
of writers, from Addison down to Sam Slick. The period of the engage- 
ment is indeed the pleasantest possible. Marriage may beget satiety ; 
but the engaged man is never tired of his fiancée. They have nearly 
all the pleasures and none of the pains of married life. Why they 
marry is a standing puzzle to the philosophical observer. In the 
large majority of instances married men might say, parodying slightly 
the old epitaph, “ I was happy; I would be more so: I got married, 
and—here I am!” And if this be true as regards the bachelor, 
much more so is it with respect to the spinster. Unmarried, a girl 
has all the-freedom she could desire—can flirt with whom she pleases, 
go “with mamma” to what houses she likes, and take her life as easily 
as her fiancé takes his. Why should she change her state? If reason 
were alone consulted, she would assuredly never do anything of the 
sort. There are, however, instincts in the case of men and women 
alike which force them to act after a fashion quite opposed to pure 
reason or to the maxims of worldly wisdom. 

Where, then, are we to look for the causes of the prevailing indispo- 
sition to marriage? Unmarried life is pleasant, but its pleasantness 
is certainly not of itself sufficient to account for the persistent celibacy 
of so many men. Very frequently, however, the cause is to be found 
in the circumstances of many of the married people whom every man 
numbers amongst his acquaintance. Over and over again one sees a 
good and useful man utterly lost and ruined by his marriage. Perhaps 
he has chosen a mate in the ranks below his own. Your sentimental . 
apologist will say, of course, that such a deed is highly creditable, and 
will treat us to the pretty phrases appropriate to the occasion. But is 
it pleasant for any man to hang a millstone round his neck for the 
term of his natural life? Little Robinson goes away for his vacation- 
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tour, and stays at Pennmewdlym with his tutor. The landlady’s 
daughter at the village inn is singularly pretty and graceful in her 
movements; her English is so charmingly tinged with provincialism, 
and her arms are so prettily rounded, that young Robinson falls 
straightway in love. If his father be wise, he will peremptorily forbid 
anything like matrimony; but if he be weak, sentimental, and a reader 
of sensational leading-articles, he possibly consents. The boy marries, 
and a year or two after he finds that he has mated himself with a 
pretty fool with whom he has not one idea in common. What a life is 
before them! ‘The Robinsons cannot know her, his own friends shirk 
his acquaintance, and the pair are thrown upon each other for com- 
panionship. Who can wonder that each tires of the other, or that in 
process of time disgust and dislike take the place of that violent affec- 
tion which led young Robinson to marry a woman his inferior in birth, 
position, and education? Or who, beholding the miserable failure of 
this specimen of married life, can be surprised that Robinson’s com- 
panions should take warning by his example and refrain from matri- 
mony altogether? Take another instance from the same family. This 
member of it has avoided one mistake and run into its opposite. He, 
being the son of a country parson with a couple of hundred a year 
besides his pay, has managed to persuade a wealthy heiress to marry 
him. She is not too young, and certainly not too beautiful, but she 
was above young Robinson in position and wealth, and came of a 
family which she fondly imagines to have “come over with Richard 
Conqueror.” So, poor fellow, he is made something a little better 
than a footman and a little worse than a groom of the chambers. He 
is, in a word, “ Mrs. Robinson’s husband ;” he has lost his peace of 
mind and his liberty and his independence, and in return he has the 
felicity of changing places with his wife in all social relations. Who, 
again, can wonder that his marriage serves as a “ frightful example” 
to everybody concerned ? 

Supposing, however, that other things are equal, there are a multi- 
tude of causes which conduce to unhappiness in married life, and of 
which it is impossible that the lookers-on can be ignorant. Here is 
a couple, for example, who have everything they can desire, but who 
are utterly miserable because of their incompatibility of temper. Both 
are violent, or peevish, or given to “nagging,” and the consequence is 
that they are not merely unhappy themselves, but a source of constant 
unhappiness to others. They serve, too, the worse purpose of frighten- 
ing off from matrimony a number of people who might probably be 
perfectly happy together, but who distrust themselves and their own 
powers of forbearance and patient endurance. Family relations are 
again a source of infinite discomfort in many cases. It is too often 
forgotten by the relatives on both sides that bride and bridegroom do 
not care to “marry the whole family.” Probably there are few things 
more likely to annoy and harass a hard-working professional man than 
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the certainty that go home when he may, he will find his house in the 
possession of a tribe of sisters-in-law. The mother-in-law is often 
abused a good deal, and in some cases very deservedly. Abundant 
exceptions may, however, be found to the rule of selfishness and mean- 
ness, and when the first few years of married life are past, it is always 
the wife’s mother who is dearest to the children. Still, it must be ad- 
mitted that mothers-in-law have almost unlimited powers of making 
themselves disagreeable, and that in very many cases they do not scruple 
to use them. It should be remembered that the husband’s mother may 
do just as much mischief as the wife’s, perhaps even more, and that 
his relations have just as great a power for evil in all matters relating 
to mutual accommodation as hers. Lastly, amongst the minor causes 
of matrimonial misadventure comes the question of friendly relations. 
It seems to be generally admitted that when a man is married he loses 
all right to the countenance of his former intimate associations. For 
some inexplicable reason people rather shirk the friendship of a newly- 
married man. He loses his own friends and is cast almost entirely 
upon those of his wife—a change which is very seldom altogether ad- 
vantageous, and often most unsatisfactory. These things and their 
like, those who would otherwise adventure on the troubled sea of matri- 
monial life cannot but notice, and if they fail to profit by them the 
fault is assuredly not in the over-reticent natures of married people. 
After all, however, the great obstacle to marriage is the pecuniary 
one. This has been variously stated, but the result is in most cases 
nearly or quite the same. Lverybody knows the old proverb, ‘“ What 
is enough for one is enough for two ;” but few realise how literally and 
absolutely true it is. A young man who has an income sufficient to 
maintain him in comfort as a bachelor will not find his means greatly 
restricted by taking to himself a wife. Of course wilful waste and 
extravagance must be put out of the question, but supposing always 
that the wife is a good manager, and properly capable of ordering 
her own household, the balance will pretty certainly be in favour of 
matrimony. It is, of course, impossible to specify any particular sum 
as “sufficient income to marry upon,” but the rule of the proverb is 
pretty nearly a universal one. Thus, for example, a young professional 
man—no matter whether he be doctor or lawyer or clergyman or 
littérateur—can by no means live in comfort as a bachelor upon less 
than 300/. a-year. Yet on the same sum he may, if he pleases, marry 
in perfect safety, and he will find that he can have quite as many enjoy- 
ments, and an infinite deal more happiness, without the expenditure of 
a farthing more than would have gone in his bachelor days. In the 
last-named period he would probably have lived in lodgings. It is not 
given to everyone to live in chambers in London, which is decidedly 
the pleasantest and most economical mode of life known to the nine- 
teenth century. Duty may call our supposititious hero to a provincial 
town where chambers are out of the question, and where the choice 
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lies simply between lodgings and hotels. Once installed in the latter 
he will find, if he intend to live decently, that his housekeeping ex- 
penses—rent, food, and drink—swallow up from 3/. to 4/. a-week ; say 
from 150/. to 200/. a-year. Let him marry, however, and he will find 
that his wife will on the same sum contrive to provide him, herself, and 
a maidservant with all necessary comforts and with some few more as 
well, with which in his bachelor days he had but the vaguest acquaint- 
ance. He will not be able to indulge in costly or unusual luxuries. 
Cabs will be almost unknown comforts to him, and even the omnibus 
must be indulged in sparingly. Wine he must eschew, but a cask of 
Bass or Allsopp will be quite within his means; and he will find the 
flavour of his “ plain joint,” washed down with honest bitter beer, none 
the worse for the fact of its being shared with an amiable and sensible 
woman. Nor need he fear that the wife he takes to himself will hesi- 
tate at the little sacrifices that may be necessary for the maintenance 
of his modest household. English girls are not quite so silly as the 
editor of the Superfine Review and his staff would like to make them 
out. Their mothers are certainly not always so wise or so generous as 
they might be, and they are as a rule too anxious for their daughters 
to marry “well,” for them to consent readily to their receiving the 
addresses of poor men, 7.¢. of men with 300/. a-year or less. Let the 
girl, however, but once overcome the prejudices of her friends and 
settle herself down in a quiet home with her husband, and she soon 
develops into a very reasonable and sensible housekeeper. It does 
not cost her much to resign the luxuries of her father’s table, nor, if 
she really love her hasband, is she likely to give the sacrifice a second 
thought. The one great obstacle to full and immediate success in 
household matters will be the want of proper training. It seems to be 
the one great article of faith amongst schoolmistresses and the rest of 
the instructors of feminine youth, that no young lady is to marry a 
man with less than a thousand a-year—a sum which is fondly believed 
sufficient to save the young mistress of a household from all anxiety 
as to domestic management. As a consequence, every girl is of ne- 
cessity compelled to begin immediately upon her marriage the study of 
- economical sciences as applied to the management of a small house- 
hold—a business in which success is naturally at first impossible, 
and which requires a good deal of patience before success is finally 
achieved. In the course of two or three months, however, all diffi- 
culty will be overcome, and the wife having learned economy will 
find the rest of her management mere “ plain sailing.” 

One element should by no means be omitted. No one should marry 
without a certain sum of ready money in hand. The present writer 
would be inclined to fix this at not less than two years’ income, one 
year to be contributed by each party. Plenty of comfort may, however, 
be purchased with half that sum; and since in many cases there may 
be a difficulty in procuring the whole, it might be wiser to draw the 
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line at the lower amount. For many reasons it would be well if the 
bridegroom could be induced to save his share; but seeing the innu- 
merable expenses to which a young man is of necessity put, he will feel 
no shame in taking it from his parents. Too often, however, parents 
of the middle class, with an inexcusable cruelty, make no provision 
whatever for their sons in the event of their marrying, nor, for that 
matter, for their daughters either. It is hard to use gentle words in 
describing this sort of conduct. Very few people indeed are so poor 
that, with a little self-denial, they could not save something towards 
the settlement of each of their children. A single shilling a week 
lodged in the savings-bank in the name of each would produce a very 
pleasant little sum by the time the children come to marriageable age. 
But so much is probably attempted in about one instance in ten thou- 
sand, the remainder being left to scramble on in the best way they can, 
and either to delay their marriage for an inconvenient and most dan- 
gerous period, or else to enter upon their married life burdened with a 
load of debt, which will to a certainty cause them almost perpetual 
misery. Parents, again, sin against their children in the marriage 
festivities in by far too many instances. It seems to be an understood 
thing—why, Heaven only knows—that money shall be thrown away in 
the most reckless fashion on all such occasions. Poor little Pen the 
barrister, who marries on an income of, at the outside, 300/. a-year, 
finds that the family of his bride will not be satisfied unless as much 
fuss is made over the wedding as was made over that of the bride’s 
cousin on her marriage with Hickenbotham the wealthy cotton-spinner. 
Accordingly, the future Mrs. Pen goes to the altar attended by a dozen 
bridesmaids, for each of whom the bridegroom has to provide a bouquet 
which costs him a guinea. Next, custom prescribes that a present of 
some sort—jewelry or the like—shall be given to each of these dam- 
sels, a fresh luxury which swallows up another five-and-twenty pounds. 
Altogether, the expenses of the wedding-day will, at the lowest calcu- 
lation, be little less than 100/. on the bridegroom’s side, while on that 
of the bride’s family they will be at least twice as much more. 

For all this sort of thing Mr. Burchell’s favourite word, “ Fudge !” 
is the only fitting description. It is, in fact, all of a piece with the 
hollowness, falsehood, and insincerity which are so unhappily charac- 
teristic of English middle-class life; and it is no wonder if the often- 
repeated sight of such things keeps a good many men out of marriage 
altogether. Those, however, who have had the courage to brave all 
these annoyances, and who have won their wives, will generally be able 
to say that they do not regret the step they have taken. Wedded life, 
like every other, has its discomforts and annoyances; the honey is 
sometimes mingled with bitterness, but the sweets are on the whole in 
excess of the bitters. Self-denial is necessary on both sides, it need 
scarcely be said; but for a good wife, no man would complain that he 
had to submit to some small inconveniences. And as regards women, 
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it would seem as though they rather liked submitting to little trials and 
privations and annoyances for the beloved oue’s sake. At all events, 
if they do not, they contrive very skilfully to play the hypocrite, and 
out of pure good-nature to pretend that they are precisely what they 
are not. Apart from all this, there is no room for doubt that the 
married life is a higher than the celibate. Churchmen, for some rea- 
sons not easily to be comprehended by those who are not students of 
theology, exalt the single life, and assert that wedded happiness, as 
a rule, is incompatible with saintliness, St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
affords, however, a very sufficient reply to this objection; and the lives 
of the many hundreds of good women who adorn modern society con- 
firm all that can be advanced by her admirers, to the fullest extent. 
Yet, valuable though it undoubtedly is, and high though the aims and 
aspirations of those who enter upon it may be, it were well that it 
should not be lightly undertaken. Mr. Kingsley, amongst some other 
crotchets, has a fancy that it is the duty of every man to marry as 
early as he possibly can. Other writers of possibly greater authority 
have taken a different view. Sir Wulter Raleigh, for example, expresses 
an opinion that no man ought to marry before the age of thirty; “ for 
as the younger times are unfit, either to choose or to govern a wife and 
family, so, if thou stay long thou shalt hardly see the education of thy 
children.” The same view has been taken by a vast number of writers 
on the subject since Sir Walter’s time, and it must be indorsed by 
everyone who reflects on the condition of things in the present day. 
It is not until about that age that nine men in ten have learned to 
“know their own minds ;” or, what is in some cases of even greater 
importance, it is not until then that they have the means of properly 
supporting the wife of their choice. A long engagement is not a matter 
for much dread. ‘Two young people who love one another are not 
likely to go very far astray, provided only that their principles are 
sound, and that their education has been decently cared for. The 
pause will be well filled up if the expectant bride busies herself in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of household matters, in which, to say the truth, 
women in this nineteenth century of ours are sometimes lamentably 
deficient. But, after all, a man does not want to marry a cook or a 
housekeeper. He wants a wife; in which word may be summed up all 
the perfections of the feminine nature. In the often-quoted words of 
Jeremy Taylor, “ A good wife is Heaven’s last, best gift to man; his 
angel and minister of graces innumerable; his gem of many virtues ; 
his casket of jewels. Her voice is sweet music; her smiles his brightest 
day; her kiss the guardian of his innocence; her arms the pule of his 
safety, the balm of his health, the balsam of his life; her industry his 
surest wealth, her economy his safest steward, her lips his faithful 
counsellors, her bosom the softest pillow of his cares, and her prayers 
the ablest advocate of Heaven’s blessing on his head.” 
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No. I. 
Ope I. Boox I. “ Mecawnas atavis edite regibus.” 


Dear Stanley, leader of our set 
(Sprung from the crowned Plantagenet), 
You know, kind patron of my Muse, 
What different roads of life men choose. 
Some, throned erect in tandem light, 
Rejoice if Derby-days prove bright ; 
While others, seeking livery-votes, 

Are happy but when straining throats, 
Craving from many a scurvy clan 

The post of common-councilman. 
Another chuckles as he stores 

Great piles of corn from Egypt’s shores ; 
Or when, between his turnip-rows, 

He strides, and patient, stooping, hoes 
On his own land. The Koh-i-noor, 
Twice Rothschild’s wealth, or even more, 
Would fail to make him launch to sea, 
To put himself in jeopardy; 

Or in a Yankee clipper cleave 

Th’ Atlantic’s mighty roll and heave. 
Your frightened captain, ill at rest, 
The Baltic lashed. by the sou’-west, 
Praises his own dull country town, 

And longs to tread his native down; 
Yet soon his flag again lets fly, 
Impatient of his poverty. 

Nor does a third man, coldly wise, 

The Spaniard’s oldest wine despise ; 

As by an oak he rests his limbs, 

Or by the brook dreams o’er his whims, 
Wasting the best half of the day 

In shaping song or penning lay. 
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Some like the camp, where bugles sound 
And strutting drummers pace the ground, 
Loving fierce war, by mothers hated.— 
The hunter by the night belated, 
Forgetful of his wife and home, 

Sleeps calm beneath the sky’s cold dome, 
When the red deer he climbs to seek 
Upon the Highland mountain’s peak.— 
O, give me but a well-made wig, 

I care not for the Fates a fig! 

For me Gray’s-Inn broad shady walk, 
Far, far from noise and prating talk ; 
There I will dream I see the dance 
Where rustics round the maypole prance. 
Euterpe, bring to me thy flute, 

Nor let Polymnia’s voice be mute ; 
Then, Stanley, in thy praise I’ll rise, 
And snatch the pole-star from the skies. 


WALTER THORNBURY. 











PINS 


In the thorn Nature has provided man with the pattern and the first 
idea of the pin. When Adam and Eve, after their fall, but before their 
expulsion from Eden, made themselves aprons of fig-leaves, they doubt- 
less used the thorn in the construction of their first garments. In the 
days of innocence there was no use for pins ; and it was probably this 
fact which caused Byron to describe Juan when, metamorphosed into 
Juanna, he or she is unrobing in the seraglio, as 
‘* Pricking her fingers with-those cursed pins, 

Which surely were invented for our sins,— 

Meking a woman like a porcupine, 

Not to be rashly touch’d.” 
The pins thus anathematised by the poet are, however, compara- 
tively a modern invention. In all the records which we have of man’s 
past history we find evidence that articles for fastening clothes always 
existed, but very unlike the present. In the museums which have 
been formed out of the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, or our own 
Uriconium, we find skewers of bone, of brass, of silver, or of gold, 
which were used for this purpose. In the representations of the life of 
the people found in the Egyptian hieroglyphics we discern the means 
which they employed for the like necessary purpose ; but nowhere do 
we meet with a modern pin. In Strutt’s illustrations we find ribbons, 
loop-holes, laces with points and tags, clasps, hooks and eyes, of every 
form, size, and variety of use, and often turned to very extraordinary 
and surprising account in completing the toilette of the ancient belle 
and the adornment of the ancient beau. The modern pin would have 
been of little use in sustaining that towering headdress ; in fastening 
that wonderful cloak ; in keeping up those curiously-slashed tunics ; 
or in retaining the stiff uprightness of that extraordinary ruff. After 
pins came into use these eccentricities of costume and fashion were des- 
tined to give place to other fashions in which, perhaps, the modern pin 
has played tricks as fantastic as its many substitutes in the olden time. 

History tells us that iron-wire pins were first introduced into this 

country in the year 1460. The finer examples of brass manufacture 
required a queen to procure them for us. They were brought from 
France by the beautiful Catherine Howard, one of his wives whom the 
“ oreat” Henry VIII. beheaded. But though introduced by a queen, 
and doubtless at first an article exclusively applied to aristocratic uses, 
they soon became a measure of value for things not valued at all. 


* Not worth a pin” is a proverb which we find in use soon after their » 


introduction. Thomas Tusser, who wrote about 1550, writing of a not 
very reputable character, says : 


“ His fetch is to flatter, to get what he can, 
His purpose once gotten, a pin for thee than.” 
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And Shakespeare makes Hamlet show his utter indifference to life by 
saying: 

‘I do not set my life at a pin’s fee.” 
At the present time millions of these useful articles are wasted in a year. 

We find pins first mentioned as an article of commerce in a statute 
of 1483. From a law passed in the reign of Henry VIII. we meet 
with some specific description of the kind of pins made—at least, of what 
they ought to have been. For instance, it is declared to be the will of 
the legislature that “no person should put to sale any pins but only 
such as shall be double-headed, and have the heads soldered fast to the 
shanks of the pins, well smoothed, the shanks well shapen, the points 
well and round filed, canted and sharpened.” A pin possessing these 
qualities would not be a bad pin even now. 

Birmingham is the centre of this industry, which, together with 
wire-drawing, was introduced there about the year 1750. The Rylands 
were amongst the earliest manufacturers who carried on this trade ; 
but they gave up the business in or about the year 1785. In Aris’s 
Birmingham Gazette, December 21, 1801, we read that “a pin-manu- 
factory, on an extensive scale, is being established in this town under 
the firm of Lovell and Co.” There are now about twelve pin-manu- 
facturers in the town, the principal firm being Messrs. D. F. Tayler 


- and Co. (the patentees of the solid-headed pin). As nearly as can 


be ascertained the making of this simple article affords employment 
to about five hundred persons—men, women, and children. At first 
pins were made entirely by hand, and the political philosophers em- 
ployed them at once as a text and an illustration. These improvers 
of the occasion used to “quote the pin-manufacture as one of the 
most remarkable instances of the division of labour, a single pin re- 
quiring for its production the successive manual labour of no less 
than fourteen persons.” There was the cutting, the pointing, the 
heading, the lackering, the whitening, the polishing, the sorting, the 
“sticking,” and several other processes, each with its peculiar and 
technical name, now out of use and obsolete, and not to be understood 
even by pinmakers themselves. For nous avons changé tout cela. In 
1824 an ingenious American inventor, of the name of Lemuel Wright, 
took out a patent in England for a machine, afterwards purchased 
by Messrs. D. F. Tayler and Co., which “during the revolution of a 
single wheel produced a perfect pin.” This machine also produced 
a revolution in the pin-manufacture ; and when steam was added the 
revolution was complete. When we remember that by hand 1500 
pins could be made in an hour, the rapidity with which they are now 
produced is something startling. This rapidity of production has, of 
course, lessened the price enormously; so much so, that the proverb, 
“not worth a pin,” has increased in the same lowering proportion when 
applied as a measure of value either to person or thing. Soon after 
the introduction of Mr. Wright’s machine, the change in the price was 
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looked upon as something extraordinary. At that time Birmingham 
had no market-hall, and the sellers of goods had stalls in the Bull 
Ring—the name indicating the other purpose to which in the “ good 
old times” it was put—upon which they exposed their wares for sale. 
One “ Birmingham man” of the period, who afterwards attained wealth 
and rose to (local) fame, used to astonish prudent and economic house- 
wives, and delight the gamins, by his peculiarity in announcing the won- 
derful fall in the price of pins. “Tell it not in Gath,” said or rather 
shouted this original,—“ tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Ascalon, pins seven rows a penny!” He must have been a lineal 
descendant of the genius who first delighted our Mohammedan brethren 
with the street-cry, “In the name of the Prophet—figs !” 

It would be beyond the purpose of this paper, and would afford 
little edification, to give a verbal description of the way in which 
pins are now made. The patent machine, since it has been in the pos- 
session of Messrs. D. F. Tayler and Co., has undergone so many im- 
provements and alterations that its own parent would no longer know 
the offspring of his inventive genius. Nothing is more tedious, as a 
rule, than the attempt to describe any working process in words. Suf- 
fice it that by this machine the wire goes in at one end, and comes 
out at the other a perfect pin. This machine cuts it at its proper 
length, “heads” it, points it, rough point and smooth point; after 
which process the pin drops into a receptacle below, and has only to 
be “ whitened” and “ stuck,” to be ready to be sent to the dealer and 
the wearer in all parts of the world. Thus we have the pin, which 
a manufacturer has defined to be “a piece of polished brass-wire of 
variable length and thickness, having a point at one extremity and a 
head at the other, and entirely covered with a coating of metallic tin.” 
Some notion of these variable sizes may be formed from the fact that 
the well-known blanket-pins are from three to four inches in length, 
while the ribbon-pins are made so small that 300,000 of them only 
weigh a pound. 

Of the extent of this trade, and of the enormous number of pins 
made, a word or two may be said. In one manufactory in Birming- 
ham (that of Messrs. D. F. Tayler and Co.) three and a half tons of 
brass wire are used every week for pins alone ; and of the fineness and 
thinness of the wire from which they may be made, it may be stated 
that two miles and three-quarters of brass wire “have been produced 
from a three-quarter-inch brass strip.” More than ten tons of pins are 
made in a week; and this country alone consumes in their manufac- 
ture from eleven to twelve tons of brass wire. The quality and make 
of a pin are no longer defined by statute. Competition, free-trade, 
and open markets have done for us what could never be effected by 
law; and the English pins are now classed among the best-made pins 
of commerce. 
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CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC, 


Book the Sixth. 
DIANA IN NORMANDY. 


Cuarter I. At CorTenorr. 


Beaubocage, near Vevinord, March 15, 186—. 


My par.ine Lorra,—As you extorted from me a solemn pledge that 
I would write you a full and detailed account of my adventures, I seat 
myself in Mademoiselle Lenoble’s pretty little turret-chamber, in the 
hope of completing the first instalment of my work before papa or 
Gustave summons me to prepare for a drive and visit to the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, which, I believe, has been planned for to-day. 

What am I to tell you, dear, and how shall I begin my story? Let 
me fancy myself sitting at your feet before your bedroom fire, and you 
looking down at me with that pretty inquisitive look in your dear gray 
eyes. Do you know that M. Lenoble’s eyes are almost the colour of 
yours, Lotta? You asked me a dozen questions about his eyes the 
other day, and I could give you no clear description of them ; but yes- 
terday, as he stood at the window looking out across the garden, I saw 
their real colour. It is gray, a deep clear gray, and his lashes are dark, 
like yours. Howshall I begin? That is the grand difficulty! I sup- 
pose you will want to know something even about the journey. Every- 
thing was very pleasant, in spite of the cold blusterous March weather. 
Do you know what my last journey was like, Lotta? It was the long 
dreary journey from Forétdechéne to St. Katharine’s Wharf, when Mr. 
Hawkehurst advised and arranged my return to England. I had been 
sitting quite alone in a balcony overlooking the little town. It was 
after midnight, but the lights were still burning; I can see the lamplit 
windows shining through the night mist as I write this, and the sense 
of the hopeless misery of that time comes back to me like the breath of 
some freezing wind. I can find no words to tell you how desolate I was 
that night, or how hopeless. 

I dared not think of my future life; or of the next day, that was 
to be the beginning of that hopeless future. I was obliged to bind my 
thoughts to the present and all its dreariness; and a kind of dull apa- 
thetic feeling, which was too dull for despair, took possession of me that 
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night. While I was sitting there, Mr. Hawkehurst came to me, and told me 
that my father had become involved in a quarrel, under circumstances 
of a very shameful nature, which I need not tell you, darling. He 
recommended me to leave Forétdeckéne—-indeed, almost insisted that 
I should do so. He wanted to rescue me from that miserable life. 
Your lover had noble and general impulses even then, you see, dear; 
at his worst he was not all bad, and needed only your gentle influence 
to purify and elevate his character. He gave me all the money he 
possessed to pay the expenses of my journey. Ah, what a dreary 
journey! I left Forétdechéne in the chill daybreak, and travelled 
third-class, with dreadful Belgians who smelt of garlic, to Antwerp. 
I slept at a very humble inn near the quay, and started for England 
by the Baron Osy at noon next day. I cannot tell you how lonely I 
felt on board the steamer. I had travelled uncomfortably before, but 
never without my father and Valentine—and he had been always kind 
to me. If we were shabbily dressed, and people thought ill of us, I 
did not care. The spirit of Bohemianism must have been very strong 
with me in those days. I remembered how we had sat together on the 
same boat watching the sleepy shores of Holland, or making fun of 
our respectable fellow-passengers. Now I was quite alone. People 
stared at me rudely and unkindly, as I thought. I could not afford 
to dine or breakfast with the rest; and I was weak enough to feel 
wounded by the idea that people would guess my motive for shunning 
the savoury banquets that sent up such horrid odours to the deck 
where I sat, trying to read a tattered Tauchnitz novel. And the end 
of my journey? Ah, Charlotte, you can never imagine what it is to 
travel like that, without knowing whether there is any haven, any 
shelter for you at the end of your wanderings! I knew that at a cer- 
tain hour we were to arrive at St. Katharine’s Dock, but beyond that 
I knew nothing. I counted my money. There was just enough to pay 
for a cab that would carry me to Hyde Lodge. I should land there 


‘penniless. And what if my cousin Priscilla should refuse to receive 


me? For a moment I fancied even that possible. And I pictured my- 
self walking about London, hungry and homeless. 


This was my last journey. I have dwelt upon it longer than I need 
have done; but I want you to understand what it is that makes Gustave 
Lenoble dear to me. If you could feel the contrast between the past 
and the present, as I felt it when I stood on the deck of the Dover 
packet with him by my side, you would know why I love him, and am 
grateful to him. We stood side by side, watching the waves and talking 
of our future, while my father enjoyed a nap in one of the little deck 
cabins. To Gustave that future seems very bright and clear; to me 
it seems unutterably strange that the future can be anything but a 
dismal ferra incognita, from the contemplation of which it is wise to 
refrain. 
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Papa stays with Gustave at Cétenoir; but it had been arranged for 
me to visit Mademoiselle Lenoble, Gustave’s aunt, at Beaubocage, and 
to remain with her during my stay in Normandy. I at once understood 
the delicate feeling which prompted this arrangement. We dined at 
Rouen, and came to Vevinord in a coach. At Vevinord a queer little 
countrified vehicle met us, with a very old man, of the farm-servant 
class, as coachman. Gustave took the reins from the old man’s hand 
and drove to Beaubocage, where Mademoiselle Lenoble received me 
with much cordiality. She is a dear old lady, with silvery bands of 
hair neatly arranged under the prettiest of caps. Her gown is black 
silk, and her collar and cuffs of snowy whiteness; everything about 
her exquisitely neat, and of the fashion of twenty, or perhaps thirty, 
years ago. 

And now, I suppose, you will want to know what Beaubocage is 
like. Well, dear, much as I admire Mademoiselle Lenoble, I must 
confess that her ancestral mansion is neither grand nor pretty. It 
might have made a very tolerable farmhouse, but has been spoiled 
by the architect’s determination to make it a chiteau. It is a square 
white building, with two pepper-castor-like turrets, in one of which 
I write this letter. Between the garden and the high-road there is 
a wall, surmounted with plaster vases. The garden is for the greater 
part utilitarian; but in front of the salon windows there is a grass- 
plot, bordered by stiff gravel-walks, and relieved by a couple of flower- 
beds. A row of tall poplars alone screens the house from the dusty 
high-road. At the back of it there is an orchard; on one side a farm- 
yard; behind the orchard lie the fields that compose the farm of Beau- 
bocage and the paternal estate of the Lenoble family. All around 
the country is very flat. The people seem to be kind and simple, 
and devotedly attached to “Mademoiselle.” There is a rustic peace- 
fulness pervading everything, which, for me, stands instead of ‘beauty. 

I am hypocrite enough to pretend to be pleased with everything, 
for I can perceive how anxiously M. Lenoble watches me in order 
to discover whether I like his native country. He was not born at 
Beaubocage, but in Paris. Mademoiselle Lenoble told me the story 
of his childhood, and how she brought him to Beaubocage, when quite 
a little fellow, from Rouen, where his father died. About his mother 
there seems to have been some mystery. Mademoiselle told me no- 
thing of this, except that her brother, Gustave the elder, made a 
love-match, and thereby offended his father. She has the little crib 
in which her nephew, Gustave the younger, slept on the night of 
his coming. It had been his father’s little bed thirty years before. 
She shed tears as she told me the story, and how she sat and watched 
by the little fellow as he cried himself to sleep with his head lying 
on her arm, and the summer moonlight shining full upon his face. 

I was deeply touched by her manner as she told me these things; 
and I think, if I had not already learned to love M. Lenoble, I should 
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love him for the sake of his aunt. She is charming; a creature so 
innocent and pure, that one considers one’s words in speaking to her, 
almost as if she were a child. She is about forty years older than 
I; yet for worlds I would not tell her of the people and the scenes 
I have beheld at foreign watering-places and gambling-rooms. She 
has spent the sixty years of her life so completely out of the world, 
that she has retained the freshness and sweetness of her youth un- 


_ tainted in the least degree. Can there be magical philtre equal to 


this—a pure unselfish life, far away from the clamour of cities ? 

The old servant who waits upon me is seventy-five years of age, 
and remembers Ma’amselle Cydalise from her childhood. She is always 
singing the praises of her mistress, and she sees that I like to hear 
them. “Ah, ma’amselle,” she said to me, “to marry a Lenoble is 
to marry one of the angels. I will not say that the old seigneur was 
not hard towards his son. Ah, yes, but it was a noble heart. And 
the young monsieur—that one who died in Rouen, the Poor!—ah, 
that he was kind, that he was gracious! What of tears, what of 
regrets, when the Old chased him!”’ 

My position is quite recognised. I think the very cowboy in the 
farmyard—a broad-shouldered lad, with a good-natured mindless face, 
and prodigious wooden shoes like clumsy canoes—even the cowboy 
knows that I am to be Madame Lenoble of Cétenoir. Cétenoir is 
the Windsor Castle of this district; Beaubocage is only Frogmore. 
Yes, dear, the bond is signed and sealed. Even if I did not love 
M. Lenoble, I have bound myself to marry him; but I do love him, 
and thank him with all my heart for having given a definite end and 
aim to my life. Don’t think I underrate your kindness, darling; I 
know that I should never want a home while you could give me one. 
But ’tis hard to be a hanger-on in any household; and Valentine will 
exact all his sweet young wife’s love and care. 

I have written you a letter which I am sure will require double 
postage; so I will say no more except good-bye. Take care of your- 
self, dear one. Practise your part in our favourite duets; remember 
your morning walk in the garden; and don’t wear out your eyes over 
the big books that Mr. Hawkehurst is obliged to read. 

Ever your affectionate 
DIANA. 


From Charlotte Halliday to Diana Paget. 


The dullest house in Christendom. Monday. 


EvER DEAREST D1,—Your letter was a welcome relief to the weari- 
ness of my existence. How I wish I were with you! But that is 
too bright a dream. I am sure I should idolise Beaubocage. I should 
not mind the dismal row of poplars, or the flat landscape, or the dusty 
road, or anything, so long as it was not like Bayswater. I languish 
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for a change, dear. I have seen so little of the world, except the 
dear moorland farmhouse at Newhall. I don’t think I was ever created 
to be “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” in such a narrow life as this, amid 
such a dull, unchanging round of daily commonplace. Sometimes, 
when the cold spring moon is shining over the tree-tops in Kensing- 
ton-gardens, I think of Switzerland, and the snow-clad mountains and 
fair Alpine valleys we have read of and talked of, until my heart 
aches at the thought that I may never see them; and to think that 
there are people in whom the word ‘Savoy’ awakes no fairer image 
than a cabbage! Ah, my poor dear! isn’t it almost wicked of me 
to complain, when you have had such bitter experience of the hard 
cruel world ? 

I am quite in love with your dear Mademoiselle Lenoble; almost 
as deeply as I am in love with your magnanimous, chivalrous, generous, 
audacious—everything ending in ows—Monsieur Lenoble. 

How dare you call him M. Lenoble, by the bye? I have counted 
the occasions on which you write of him in your nice long letter, and 
for one Gustave there are half-a-dozen M. Lenobles. It must be Gus- 
tave in future to me, remember. 

What shall I tell you, dear? I have nothing to tell, really nothing. 
To say that I wish you were with me is only to confess that I am 
very selfish; but I do wish for you, dear—my friend and adopted 
sister, my old school companion, from whom, willingly, I have never 
concealed one thought. 

Valentine called on Tuesday afternoon; but I have nothing to tell 
you even about him. Mamma dozed in her corner after her cup of 
tea, and Val and I sat by the fire talking over our future, just like you 
and M. Lenoble on board the Calais boat. How much engaged people 
find to say about the future! Is it our love that makes it seem so 
bright, so different from all that has gone before? I cannot fancy life 
with Valentine otherwise than happy. I strive to picture trials, and 
fancy myself in prison with him, the wind blowing in at broken win- 
dows, the rain coming through the dilapidated roof and pattering on 
the carpetless floor; but the most dismal picture I can paint won’t seem 
dismal if his figure is a part of it. We would stop the broken windows 
with rags and paper, we would wipe up the rain with our pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and sit side by side and talk of the future, as we do now. 
Hope could never abandon us while we were together. And then, 
sometimes, while I am looking at Valentine, the thought that he 
might die comes to me suddenly, like the touch of an icy hand upon 
my heart. 

I lie awake at night sometimes thinking of this, and of papa’s early 
death. He came home one night with a cold, and from that hour grew 
worse until he died. Ah, think what misery for a wife to suffer! 
Happily for mamma, she is not capable of suffering intensely. She 
was very sorry, and even now when she speaks of papa she cries a 
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little; but the tears don’t hurt her. I think, indeed, they give her a 
kind of pleasure. 

See, dear, what a long egotistical letter I have written, after all. 
I will say no more, except that while I am delighted to think of your 
pleasure among new friends and new scenes, my selfish heart still longs 
for the hour that is to bring you back to me. 

Pray tell me all you can about your daughters that are to be. 

Ever and ever your loving 
CHARLOTTE. 


From Diana Paget to Charlotte Halliday. 


Beaubocage, near Vevinord, March 30, 186—. 


My pear Lotra,—In three days more I hope to be with you; but 
I suppose, in the mean time, I must keep my promise, and send you 
a faithful account of my life here. Everyone here is more kind to me 
than words can tell; and I have nothing left to wish for, except that 
you were here, to be delighted, as Iam sure you woald be, with the 
freshness and the strangeness of everything. If I ever do become Ma- 
dame Lenoble—and even yet I cannot picture to myself that such a 
thing will be—you must come to Cétenoir, you and Valentine. I was 
taken through every room in the old chéteau the day before yesterday, 
and I fixed in my own mind upon the rooms I will give you, if these 
things come to pass. They are very old rooms, and I can fancy what 
strange people must have lived in them, and died in them perhaps, in 
the days that are gone. But if you come to them, they shall be made 
bright and pretty, and we will chase the shadows of the medizval age 
away. There are old pictures, old musical instruments, quaint spindle- 
legged chairs and tables, tapestries that crumble as you touch them— 
the ashes and relics of many generations. Gustave says we will sweep 
these ‘poor vestiges away, and begin a new life, when I come to Céte- 
noir; but I cannot find it in my heart to obliterate every trace of those 
dead feet that have come and gone in all the dusky passages of my 
future home. 

And now I must tell you about my daughters that are to be—my 
daughter that is, I may say of the elder,—for I love her so well al- 
ready, that no breach between Gustave and me could rob her of my 
affection. She is the dearest, most loving of creatures; and she re- 
minds me of you! I daresay you will laugh at this, dear; and, mind, 
I do not say that Clarice Lenoble is actually like you in complexion or 
feature, —those common attributes which every eye can see; the re- 
semblance is far more subtle. There is a look in this dear girl’s face, 
a smile, an I-know-not-what, which every now and then recalls your 
own bright countenance. You will say this is mere fancy,—and that 
is what I told myself at the first; but I found afterwards that it is no 
fancy, but really one of those vague, indefinable, accidental likenesses 
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which one perceives so often. To me it seems a very happy accident ; 
for my first glance at my daughter’s face told me that I should love her 
for your sake. 

We went to the convent the day before yesterday. It is a curious 
old place, and was once a stately chiteau, the habitation of a noble 
family. A little portress, in the black robes of a lay sister, admitted 
us, and conducted us to the parlour, a fine old room, decorated with 
pictures of a religious character painted by members of the sisterhood. 
Here Gustave and I were received by the superioress, an elderly woman 
with a mild, holy face, and a quiet grace of manner which might be- 
come a duchess. She sent for the demoiselles Lenoble, and after a 
delay of a quarter of an hour—you remember the toilet the girls at 
Hyde Lodge were obliged to make before they went to the drawing- 
room, Lotta—Mademoiselle Lenoble came, a tall, slim, lovely and lov- 
able girl, who reminded me of the dearest friend I have in this world. 
She ran to her papa first, and saluted him with an enthusiastic hug ; 
and then she stood for a moment looking shyly at me, confused and 
doubtful. It was only for a moment she was left in doubt. Gustave 
bent down to whisper something in her ear—something for which his 
letters had in some manner prepared her. The fair young face bright- 
ened, the clear gray eyes looked up at me, with a sweet, affectionate 
gaze, and she came to me and kissed me. “I shall love you very 
much,” she whispered. “And I love you very much already,” I ans- 
wered, in the same confidential manner. And I think these few words, 
that one pretty, confiding look in her innocent eyes, made a tie between 
us that it would take much to loosen. Ah, Lotta, what a wide gulf 
between the Diana Paget who landed alone at St. Katharine’s Wharf, 
in the dim, cheerless dawn, and uncertain where to find a shelter in all 
that busy city, and the same creature redeemed by your affection, and 
exalted by the love and trust of Gustave Lenoble! 

After this, my second daughter appeared—a pretty young hoyden, 
with lovable clinging ways; and then the superioress asked if I would 
like to see the garden. Of course I said yes; and we were taken 
through the long corridors, out into a fine old garden, where the pupils, 
who looked like the Hyde-Lodge girls translated into French, were 
prancing and scampering about in the usual style. After the garden, 
we went to the chapel, where there were more pictures, and flower- 
bedecked altars, and pale twinkling tapers, burning here and there in 
the chill sunlight. Here there were damsels engaged in pious medi- 
tation, from five years old upwards. They send even the little ones to 
meditate, Clarice tells me; and there were these infants kneeling be- 
fore the flower-bedecked altars, rapt in religious contemplation, like so 
many St. Thomas i Kempises. The young meditators glanced slyly at 
us as we passed. When they had shown me everything of special in- 
terest in the pleasant old place, Clarice and Madelon ran off to dress 
for walking, in order to accompany us to Cétenoir, where we were to dine. 
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It was quite a family party. Mademoiselle Lenoble was there, and 
papa. He arrived at the chfiteau while Gustave and I were paying our 
visit to the convent. He is in the highest spirits, and treats me with 
an amount of affection and courtesy I have not been accustomed to re- 
ceive at his hands. Of course I know the cause of this change; the 
future mistress of Cétenoir is a very different person from that wretched 
girl who was nothing to him but a burden and an encumbrance. But 
even while I despise him, I cannot refuse to pity him. One forgives 
anything in old age. In this, at least, it is a second childhood; and my 
father is very old, Lotta. I saw the look of age in his face more 
plainly at Cotenoir, where he assumed his usual débonnaire, man-of-the- 
world tone and manner, than I had seen it in London, when he was a 
professed invalid. He is much changed since I was with him at Foret- 
dechéne. It seems as if he had kept Time at bay very long, and now 
at last the common enemy will be held at arm’s-length no longer. He 
still braces himself up in the old military manner, still holds himself 
more erect than many men of half his age; but, in spite of all this, I 
can see that he is very feeble; shaken and worn by a long life of diffi- 
culty. I am glad to think that there will be a haven for him at last; 
and if I did not thank Gustave with my whole heart for giving mea 
home and a place in the world, I should thank him for giving a shelter 
to my father. 

And now, dear, as I hope to be with you so very soon, I shall say 
no more. I am to spend a day in Rouen before we come back—papa 
and I, that is to say; Gustave stays in Normandy to make some 
arrangements before he comes back to England. I cannot comprehend 
the business relations between him and papa; but there is some busi- 
ness going on—law business, as it seems to me—about which papa is 
very important and elated. 

I am to see the cathedral and churches at Rouen, and I shall con- 


_trive to see the shops, and to bring you something pretty. Papa has 


given me money—the first he ever gave me unasked. I have very 
little doubt it comes from Gustave; but I have no sense of shame in 
accepting it. M. Lenoble’s seems to me a royal nature, formed to 
bestow benefits and bounties on every side. 
Tell Mrs. Sheldon that I shall bring her the prettiest cap I can find 
in Rouen ; and, with all love, believe me ever your affectionate 
DIANA. 





— 
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®ook the Sebenth. 
A CLOUD OF FEAR. 


CuapTer I. 
THE BEGINNING OF SORROW. 

Who heeds the cloud no bigger than a man’s hand amidst a broad 
expanse of blue ether? The faint, scarce perceptible menace of that 
one little cloud is lost in the wide brightness of a summer sky. The 
traveller jogs on contented and unthinking, till the hoarse roar of 
stormy winds, or the first big drops of the thunder-shower, startle him 
with a sudden consciousness of the coming storm. 

It was early May, and the young leaves were green in the avenues 
of Kensington Gardens; Bayswater was bright and gay with fashion- 
able people ; and Mrs. Sheldon found herself strong enough to enjoy 
her afternoon drive in Hyde Park, where the contemplation of the 
bonnets afforded her perennial delight. 

“T think they are actually smaller than ever this year,” she re- 
marked every season; and every season the headgear of fashionable 
London did indeed seem to shrink and dwindle, “ fine by degrees, and 
beautifully less.” The coalscuttle-shaped head-dress of our grand- 
mothers had not yet resolved itself into a string of beads and a rose- 
bud in these days ; but was obviously tending thitherward. 

Charlotte and Diana accompanied Mrs. Sheldon in her drives. The 
rapture of contemplating the bonnets was not complete unless the lady 
had some sympathising spirit to share her delight. The two girls were 
very well pleased to mingle in that brilliant crowd, and to go back to 
their own quiet life when the mystic hour came, and that bright vision 
of colour and beauty melted into the twilight loneliness. It had seemed 
just lately, however, as if Charlotte was growing a little weary of the 
gorgeous spectacle—the ever-changing, ever-splendid diorama of West- 
end life. She no longer exclaimed at the sight of each exceptional 
toilette; she no longer smiled admiringly on the thoroughbred horses 
champing their bits in the immediate neighbourhood of her bonnet; 
she no longer gave a little cry of delight when the big drags came 
slowly along the crowded ranks, the steel bars shining as they swung 
loosely in the low afternoon sunlight, the driver conscious of his glory, 
grave and tranquil, with the pride that apes humility. 

“See, Lotta,” said Miss Paget, upon an especially bright May 
evening, as one of these gorgeous equipages went past Mr. Sheldon’s 
landau, “ there’s another drag. Did you see it?” 

“Yes, dear, I saw it.” 

“ And are you tired of four-in-hands? You used to admire them 
so much.”’ 

*T admire them as much as ever, dear.” 

“‘ And yet you scarcely gave those four splendid roans a glance.” 
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“ No,” Charlotte answered, with a faint sigh. 

“ Are you tired, Lotta ?” Miss Paget asked rather anxiously. There 
was something in Charlotte’s manner of late that had inspired her with 
a vague sense of anxiety; some change which she could scarcely define 
—a change so gradual that it was only by comparing the Charlotte of 
some months ago with the Charlotte of the present, that she perceived 
how real a change it was. The buoyancy and freshness, the girlish 
vivacity of Miss Halliday’s manner, were rapidly giving place to ha- 
bitual listlessness. “Are you tired, dear?” she repeated anxiously ; 
and Mrs. Sheldon looked round from her contemplation of the bonnets. 

“No, Di dearest, not tired ; but—I don’t feel very well this after- 
noon.” 

This was the first confession which Charlotte Halliday made of a 
sense of weakness and languor that had been creeping upon her during 
the last two months, so slowly, so gradually, that the change seemed 
too insignificant for notice. 

“ You feel ill, Lotta dear?” Diana asked. 

“Well, no, not exactly ill. I can scarcely call it illness; I feel 
rather weak—that is really all.” 

At this point Mrs. Sheldon chimed in, with her eyes on a passing 
bonnet as she spoke. 

“You see, you are so dreadfully neglectful of your papa’s advice, 
Lotta,” she said, in a complaining tone.—* Do you like pink roses with 
mauve areophane, Diana? J do not. Look at that primrose tulle, 
with dead ivy-leaves and scarlet berries, in the barouche.—I daresay 
you have not taken your glass of old port this morning, Charlotte, and 
have only yourself to thank if you feel weak.’ 

“T did take a glass of port this morning, mamma. I don’t like it ; 
but I take it every morning.” 

“ Don’t like old tawny port, that your papa bought at the sale of a 
bishop of somewhere? It’s perfectly absurd of you, Lotta, to talk of 
not liking wine that cost fifteen shillings a bottle, and which your 
papa’s friends declare to be worth five-and-thirty.” 

“T am sorry it is so expensive, mamma; but I can’t teach myself to 
think it nice,” answered Charlotte, with a smile that sadly lacked the 
brightness of a few weeks ago. “I think one requires to go into the 
City, and become a merchant or a stockbroker, before one can like that 
sort of wine. What was it Valentine quoted in the Cheapside, about 
some lady whom somebody loved ?—‘ To love her was a liberal educa- 
tion.’ I think to like old port is a commercial education.” 

**T am sure such wine owght to do you good,” said Georgy almost 
querulously. She thought this bright, blooming creature had no right 
to be ill. The headaches, and little weaknesses and languors and lady- 
like ailments, were things for which she (Georgy) had taken out a 
patent; and this indisposition of her daughter’s was an infringement 
of copyright. 
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“* T daresay the port will do me good, mamma, in time. No doubt 
I shall be as strong as that person who strangled lions and snakes and 
dogs with incalculable heads, and all that kind of thing.” 

“T really wish you would not talk in that absurd manner, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Sheldon with offended dignity. “I think you really cannot be 
too grateful for your papa’s kind thoughtfulness and anxiety about you. 
I am sure I myself am not so anxious as he is; but of course his medi- 
cal knowledge makes him doubly careful. Six weeks ago he noticed 
that you wanted strength—tone is what, he calls it. ‘Georgina,’ he 
said to me, ‘Charlotte wants tone. She is beginning to stoop in a 
really lamentable manner: we must make her take port or bark, or 
something of a strengthening kind’ And then a day or two after- 
wards he decided on port, and gave me the key of the cellar—which is 
a thing he rarely gives out of his own hands—and told me the number 
of the bin from which I was to take the wine—some old wine that he 
had laid by on purpose for some special occasion; and no one is to have 
it but you, and you are to take a glass daily at eleven o’clock. Mr. 
Sheldon is most particular about the hour. The regularity of the thing 
is half the battle in these cases, he says; and I am sure if you do not 
observe his wishes and mine, Charlotte, it will be really ungrateful of 
you.” 

“ But, dear mamma, I do observe Mr.—papa’s wishes. I take my 
glass of port every morning at eleven. I go to your cupboard in the 
breakfast-room and take out my special decanter, and my special glass, 
in the most punctiliously precise manner. I don’t like the wine, and I 
don’t like the trouble involved in the ceremony of drinking it; but I 
go through it most religiously to please you and papa.” 

** And do you mean to say that you do not feel stronger after taking 
that expensive old port regularly for nearly six weeks ?” 

“‘T am sorry to say that I do not, mamma. I think if there is any 
change, it is that I am weaker.” 

“Dear, dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Sheldon captiously, “you are 
really a most extraordinary girl.” 

Mrs. Sheldon could almost have found it in her heart to say, a most 
ungrateful girl. There did seem a kind of ingratitude in this futile 
consumption of old port at fifteen shillings a bottle. 

*T’ll tell you what it is, Lotta,” she said presently, “Tam convinced 
that your illness—or your weakness—is all fancy.” 

“ Why so, mamma?” 

“ Because, if it were real weakness, that old port must have made 
you stronger. And the fact that the port does you no good, is a proof 
that your weakness is only fancy. Girls of your age are so full of 
fancies. Look at me, and the martyrdom I go through with my ner- 
vous headaches, which perfectly prostrate me, after the least worry or 
excitement. The nerves of my head, after going into the butcher’s 
book, are perfect agony. When you come to have a house to look after, 
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and find what it is to have the same saddle-of-mutton charged for twice 
over, with the most daring impudence—or to have capers and currie- 
powder, that you Anow you’ve never had, staring at you from every page 
of your grocer’s book, and nothing but your memory between you and 
utter ruin—you'll discover what it is to be really ill.” 

In this easy manner did Mrs. Sheldon dismiss the subject of her 
daughter’s illness. But it was not so easily dismissed by Diana Paget, 
who loved her friend with a profound and pure affection, than which 
no sister’s love was ever warmer or stronger. Even Valentine’s prefer- 
ence for this happy rival had not lessened ‘Diana’s love for her friend 
and benefactress. She had been jealous of Charlotte’s happier fate ; 
but in the hour when this jealousy was most bitter there had been no 
wavering in her attachment to this one true and generous friend. _ 

Miss Paget was very silent during the homeward drive. She un- 
derstood now what that change had been in her friend which until now 
had so perplexed her. It was @ decay of physical strength which had 
robbed Lotta’s smile of its brightness, her laugh of its merry music. 
It was physical languor that made her so indifferent to the things 
which had once awakened her girlish enthusiasm. The discovery was 
avery painful one. Diana remembered her experience of Hyde Lodge: 
the girls who had grown day by day more listless, now in the doctor’s 
hands for a day or two, now well again and toiling at the old treadmill 
round of study, now sinking into confirmed invalids; until the bitter 
hour in which parents are summoned, and the doctor urges rest, and 
the fond mother carries her darling home, assured that home comfort 
and tenderness will speedily restore her. Her schoolfellows cluster 
round the carriage to bid her “ good-bye until next half,” full of hope- 
ful talk about her swift recovery. But when the vacation is over, and 
Black Monday comes, she is not amongst the returning scholars. Has 
she not gone up to the higher school, and answered Adsum to the call 
of the Great Master? 

Diana remembered these old experiences with cruel pain. 

“Girls, as bright and lovable as she is, have drooped and faded 
away, just when they seemed brightest and happiest,” she thought as 
she watched Charlotte, and perceived to-day for the first time that the 
outline of her fair young cheek had lost its perfect roundness. 

But in such a case love can do nothing except watch and wait. 
That night, in the course of that girlish talk in Charlotte’s bedroom, 
which had become a habit with the two girls, Diana extorted from her 
friend a full account of the symptoms which had affected her within the 
last few weeks. 

“ Pray don’t look so anxious, dear Di,” she said gaily; “it is really 
nothing worth talking of; and I knew that if I confessed to feeling 
ill, you and mamma would straightway begin to worry yourselves about 
me. I have felt a little sick and faint sometimes; and now and then 
a sudden dizziness has come over me. It is nothing of any consequence, 
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and it passes away very quickly. Sometimes I have a kind of torpid, 
languid feeling, which is scarcely unpleasant, only strange, you know. 
But what does it all amount to, except that I am nervous?” 

“You must have change of air, Lotta,” said Diana resolutely, “and 
change of scene. Yes, no doubt you are nervous. You have been kept 
almost a prisoner in the house through Mr. Sheldon’s punctilious non- 
sense. You miss our brisk morning walks in the Gardens, I daresay. 
If you were to go to Yorkshire, now, to your friends at Newhall, you 
would like that change, dear, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, I should dearly like to see aunt Dorothy and uncle Joe; 
but—” 

“ But what, darling ?” 

“T should scarcely like being at Newhall, unless—you’ll think me 
very foolish, Di—unless Valentine was with me. We were so happy 
there, you see, dear; and it was there he first told me he loved me. 
No, Di, I couldn’t bear Newhall without him.” 

“ Poor aunt Dorothy, poor uncle Joe! feathers when weighed in 
the scale against a young man whom their niece has known less than a 
twelvemonth !” 

No more was said about Charlotte’s illness; Diana was too prudent 
to alarm her friend by any expression of uneasiness. She adopted a 
cheering tone, and the conversation drifted into other channels. 


While Diana’s concern for her friend’s altered health was yet a new 
feeling, she found herself called upon to attend her father once more in 
the character of a ministering angel. And this time Captain Paget’s 
illness was something more than gout. It was, according to his doc- 
tors—he had on this occasion two medical attendants—a general break- 
ing-up of the system. The poor old wanderer,—the weary Odysseus, 
hero of so many trickeries, such varied adventures,—laid himself down 
to rest, within view of the Promised Land for which his soul yearned. 

He was very ill. Gustave Lenoble, who came back to London, did 
not conceal from Diana that the illness threatened to end fatally. At 
his instigation the Captain had been removed from Omega-street to 
pleasant lodgings at the back of Knightsbridge - road, overlooking 
Hyde Park. This was nearer Bayswater; and it was very pleasant for 
the fading old worldling. He could see the stream of fashion flowing 
past as he sat in his easy-chair, propped up with pillows, with the 
western sunlight on his face. He pointed out the liveries and armorial 
bearings; and told many scandalous and entertaining anecdotes of 
their past and present owners to Gustave Lenoble, who devoted much 
of his time to the solacement of the invalid. Everything that affection 
could do to smooth this dreary time was done for the tired Ulysses. 
Pleasant books were read to him; earnest thoughts were suggested by 
earnest words; hothouse flowers adorned his cheerful sitting-room ; 
hothouse fruits gladdened his eye by their rich warmth of colour, and 
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invited his parched lips to taste their cool ripeness. Gustave had a 
piano brought in, so that Diana might sing to her father in the dusky 
May evenings, when it should please him to hear her. Upon the last 
feeble footsteps of this old man, whose life had been very selfish and 
wicked, pity waited with a carefulness so fond and tender that he might 
well mistake it for love. Was it fair that his last days should be so 
peaceful and luxurious, when many a good man falls down to die in the 
streets, worn out with the life-long effort to bear the burden laid upon 
his weary shoulders? In the traditions of the Rabbins it is written 
that those are the elect of God who suffer His chastisement in the flesh. 
For the others, for those who on earth drain the goblet of pleasure, 
and riot in the raptures of sin, for them comes the dread retribution 
after death. They are plunged in the fire, and driven before the wind; 
they take the shape of loathsome reptiles, and ascend by infinitesimal 
degrees through all the grades of creation, until their storm-tost, 
wearied, degraded souls reénter human semblance once more. But 
even then their old stand-point is not yet regained; their dread penance 
not yet performed. As men they are the lowest and worst of men; slaves 
toiling in the desert ; dirt to be trampled under the feet of their pros- 
perous brethren. Inch by inch the wretched soul regains its lost in- 
heritance ; cycles must elapse before the awful sentence is fulfilled. 

Our Christian faith knows no such horrors. Even for the penitent 
of the eleventh hour there is promise of pardon. The most earnest 
desire of Diana’s heart was that her father should enroll himself 
amongst those late penitents—those last among the last who crowd 
in to the marriage feast, half afraid to show their shame-darkened faces 
in that glorious company. 

If we forgive all things to old age, so much the more surely do we 
forgive all injuries to the fading enemy. That she had suffered much 
cruelty and neglect at the hands of her father, was a fact that Diana 
could not forget, any more than she could forget the name which he 
had given her. It was a part of her life, not to be put off, or done 
away with. But in these last days, with all her heart she forgave and 
pitied him. She pitied him for the crooked paths into which his feet 
had wandered at the very outset of life, and from which so weak a soul 
could find no issue. She pitied him for that moral blindness which had 
kept him pleasantly unconscious of the supreme depth of his degrada- 
tion—a social Laplander, who, never having seen a western summer, 
had no knowledge that his own land was dark and benighted. 

Happily for Diana and her generous lover, the Captain was not a 
difficult penitent. He was indeed a man who, having lost the capacity 
and the need for sin, took very kindly to penitence, as a species of 
sentimental luxury. 

“Yes, my dear,” he said complacently—for even in the hour of his 
penitence he insisted on regarding himself as a social martyr— my 
life has been a very hard one. Fortune has not been kind to me. In 
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the words of the immortal bard, my lines have not been set in pleasant 
places. I should have been glad if Providence had allowed me to be a 
better father to you, a better husband to your poor mother—a better 
Christian, in fact—and had spared me the repeated humiliation of 
going through the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. It is not always easy to 
understand the justice of these things; and it has often appeared to me 
that something of the favouritism which is the bane of our governments 
on earth must needs obtain at a higher tribunal. One man enters life 
with an entailed estate worth seventy thousand a-year, while another 
finds himself in the hands of the Jews before he is twenty years of age. 
‘There’s something in this world amiss shall be unriddled by and by,’ 
as the poet observes. The circumstances of my own existence I have 
ever regarded as dark and enigmatic.—And, indeed, the events of this 
life are altogether inexplicable, my love. There is that fellow Sheldon, 
now, who began life as a country dentist, a man without family or con- 
nections, who— Well, I will not repine. If I am spared to behold my 
daughter mistress of a fine estate, although in a foreign country, I can 
depart in peace. But you must have a house in town, my dear. Yes, 
London must be your head-quarters. You must not be buried alive 
in Normandy. There is no place like London. ‘Take the word of a 
man who has seen the finest Continental cities, and lived in them— 
that is the point, my love—lived in them. For a fine afternoon in 
the beginning of May, an apartment in the Champs Elysées, or the 
Boulevard, is an earthly paradise ; but the Champs Elysées in a wet 
December—the Boulevard in a sweltering August! London is the 
only spot upon earth that is never intolerable. And your husband 
will be a rich man, my dear girl, a really wealthy man; and you must 
see that he makes a fitting use of his wealth, and does his duty to so- 
ciety. The parable of the Talents, which you were reading to me this 
afternoon, is a moral lesson your husband must not forget.” 

After this fashion did the invalid discourse. Gustave and Diana 
perceived that he still hoped to have his share in their future life, still 
looked to pleasant days to come in a world which he had loved, not 
wisely, but too well. Nor could they find it in their hearts to tell him 
that his journey was drawing to a close, and that on the very threshold 
of the peaceful home which his diplomatic arts had helped to secure, he 
was to abandon life’s weary race. 

They indulged his hopes a little, in order to win him the more 
easily to serious thoughts; but though at times quite ready to abandon 
himself to a penitential mood that was almost maudlin, there were 
other times when the old Adam asserted himself, and the Captain 
resented this intrusion of serious subjects as a kind of impertinence. 

“JT am not aware that I am at my last gasp, Diana,’ he said with 
dignity, on one of these occasions; “ or that I need to be talked to by 
my own daughter as if I were on my death-bed. I can show you men 
some years my senior driving their phaetons-and-pairs in that park. 
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The Gospel is all very well in its place—during Sunday-morning ser- 
vice, and after morning prayers, in your good old county families, 
where the household is large enough to make a fair show at the end of 
the dining-room, without bringing in hulking lads who smell of the 
stables; but I consider that when a man is ill, there is a considerable 
want of tact in bringing the subject of religion before him in any ob- 
trusive manner.” 

Thus the Captain alternated from sentimental penitence to captious 
worldliness, during many days and weeks. The business of the Hay- 
garthian inheritance was progressing slowly, but surely. Documents 
were being prepared, attested copies of certificates of marriages, births, 
baptisms, and burials were being procured, and all was tending towards 
the grand result. Once, and sometimes twice, a-week, M. Fleurus came 
to see Captain Paget, and discussed the great affair with that invalid 
diplomatist. The Captain had long ago been aware that in entering 
upon an alliance with that gentleman, he had invoked the aid ofa 
coadjutor likely to prove too strong for him. The event had justified 
his fears. M. Fleurus had something of Victor Hugo’s famous Poulpe 
in his nature. Powerful as flexible were the arms he stretched forth to 
grasp all prizes in the way of heirs-at-law and disputed heritages, un- 
claimed railway stock, and forgotten consols. If the Captain had not 
played his cards very cleverly, and contrived to obtain a personal in- 
fluence over Gustave Lenoble, he might have found himself thrust en- 
tirely out of the business by one of the Frenchman’s gelatinous arms. 
Happily for his own success, however, the Captain did obtain a strong 
hold upon Gustave. This enabled him to protect his own interests 
throughout the negotiation, and to keep the insidious Fleurus at bay. 

“My good friend,” he said, in his grand Carlton-House manner, 
“T am bound to protect the interests of my friend M. Lenoble, in any 
agreement to be entered upon in this matter. I cannot permit M. 
Lenoble’s generosity or M. Lenoble’s inexperience to be imposed upon. 
My own interests are of secondary importance. That I expect to profit 
by the extraordinary discovery made by me—by Me—alone and unaided, 
I do not affect to deny. But I will not profit at the expense of a too 
generous friend.” 

“ And what recompense am I to have for my work—a work at once 
painful and impoverishing?” asked the little Frenchman, with an 
angry and suspicious look. “Do you believe that I do that to amuse 
me? To run the streets, to go by here, by there, in hunting the 
papers of that marriage, or this baptism? Believe you that is so agree- 
able, Monsieur the Captain? No; I desire to be paid for my work. 
I must have my part in the heritage which I have help to win.” 

“It is not won yet. We will talk of your recompense by and by.” 

“We will talk of it this instant—upon the field. It must that I 
comprehend where I am in this affair. I will not of mystifications, of 
prevarications, of lies—” 
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“M. Fleurus !”’ cried the Captain, with a hand stretched towards 
the bell. 

“You will sound—you will chase me! Ah, but no!—you cannot 
afford to chase me yet. I have to find more papers of baptisms and 
burials. Go, then, we will talk of this affair as friends.” 

This friendly talk ended in Captain Paget’s complete victory. M. 
Fleurus consented to accept his costs out of pocket in the present, and 
three per cent of the heritage in the future. It was further agreed 
that the Captain should select the English attorney who should con- 
duct M. Lenoble’s case in the Court of Chancery. 

This conversation occurred at Rouen, and a day or two afterwards 
the necessary document was drawn up. Gustave pledged himself to 
pay over a fourth share of the Haygarthian fortune to Horatio Paget, 
and three per cent upon the whole amount to Jean Francois Fleurus. 
The document was very formal, very complete; but whether such an 
agreement would hold water, if Gustave Lenoble should choose to con- 
test it, was open to question. 

The solicitor to whom Horatio Paget introduced M. Lenoble was a 
Mr. Dashwood, of the firm of Dashwood and Vernon; a man whom the 
Captain had known in the past, and from whom he had received good 
service in some of the most difficult crises of his difficult career. To 
this gentleman he confided the conduct of the case; and explained his 
apprehensions with regard to the two Sheldons. 

You see, as the case now stands, they think they have the claimant 
to this money in Miss Halliday—Sheldon’s stepdaughter. But if they 
got an inkling of Susan Meynell’s marriage—and, in point of fact, the 
actual state of the case—they might try to get hold of my friend, 
Gustave Lenoble. They could noé get hold of him, mind you, Dash- 
wood, but they would try it on, and I don’t want trying on of that 
kind.” 

“ Of course not. I know Sheldon, of Gray’s Inn. He is rather— 
well, say shady. 'That’s hardly an actionable epithet, and it expresses 
what I mean. Your friend’s case seems to me tolerably clear. That 
little Frenchman is useful, but officious. It is not a speculative affair, 
I suppose? There is money to mect the current expenses of the busi- 
ness ? 

“Yes, there is money. Within reasonable limits my friend is pre- 
pared to pay for the advancement of his claims.” 

After this the Haygarthian business progressed, slowly, quietly. 
The work was up to this point underground work. There were still 
papers wanting—final links of the chain to be fitted together; and to 
the fitting of these links Messrs. Dashwood and Vernon devoted them- 
selves, in conjunction with M. Fleurus. 

This was how matters stood when Captain Paget drooped and lan- 
guished, and was fain to abandon all active share in the struggle. 











UNDER THE LIMES 


I. 


SHE sat beneath the linden trees : 

Murmur of multitudinous bees 
Was heard about. 

She said, “ A bee is in my hair; 


And stings are things I cannot bear: 


O, take it out!’ 


II. 


‘‘ Lime-blossoms in the summer-tide 

To bees are sweeter,” I replied, 
“Than you can be. 

A mere winged insect cannot taste 

Entangling hair, bewildering waist, 
Which madden me.” 


III. 


No bee was caught in that sweet hair ; 


And as to acupuncture, there 
Was no such thing. 
This only do I know, sometimes 


Love roamed beneath those blossoming limes— 


And Love can sting. 
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